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A PREHISTORIC CEREMONIAL COMPLEX 
IN THE SOUTHEASTERN UNITED STATES 
By A. J. WARING, JR. and PRESTON HOLDER 


INCE the archeological investigations of the sites at Etowah and Mound- 

ville, it has been apparent that there exists in the southeastern United 
States a complex of specific motifs and ceremonial objects. The recent dis- 
coveries at Spiro, Oklahoma,! and the reappearance of Cushing’s Key Marco 
photographs’ reemphasize the presence of this complex throughout the South- 
east, extending from Oklahoma to Florida, from the Gulf to the Great Lakes. 

Unfortunately, the bulk of this material has never been subjected to ade- 
quate analysis. It has been handled as exotic, introduced by trade from some 
foreign source, or it has been accepted as indigenous but has been left undis- 
cussed beyond the mention of a few parallels or has been made the subject of 
purely distributional studies. It is the purpose of this paper to investigate the 
similarities in material from widely separated sites and to interpret them in the 
light of recently-established chronological sequences. We will also attempt t» 
suggest the nature of this complex and to come to some conclusions as to fac- 
tors determining its spread. 

In our efforts to demonstrate the existence of this complex it is necessary to 


1 The Spiro Site is situated in Oklahoma on the Arkansas River about fifteen miles from the 
Arkansas state line. The activities of a group of relic hunters in a burial structure at this site re- 
sulted in the dispersal of one of the most amazing caches of ceremonial material ever found in the 
mound area. 

The chief public collection of this material are located in The Museum of the American 
Indian, The Museum of the University of Arkansas and the Nebraska State Historical Society. 
Later work at the site under the direction of Dr. Forrest Clements resulted in the discovery of 
further material which is now among the collections of the University of Oklahoma. 

A fine privately-owned collection is that of Mr. H. M. Trowbridge of Bethel, Kansas. 

We are greatly indebted to the Museum of the American Indian and to Mr. Kenneth Miller, 
for extending every aid to us and allowing us to use its material. 

Mr. Trowbridge allowed us to use some of his material and went to considerable trouble in 
making tracings of some of the designs upon his conch bowls available to us, and we are deeply 
grateful to him. 

Our thanks are also due to A. T. Hill pf the Nebraska State Historical Society for allowing us 
to reproduce designs from bowls in his society’s possession. 

2 To be published shortly by M. W. Stirling, Chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
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examine carefully those sites which contain sufficient amounts of the material 
for systematic analysis. Our main considerations, therefore, will be Etowah 
(Georgia), Moundville (Alabama) and Spiro (Oklahoma). Material from other 
sites will also be used; notably from the Hollywood Mound (Georgia), the 
Citico Mound and Castalian Springs (Tennessee), Mount Royal and Key 
Marco (Florida) and Pecan Pcint and the Menard Mound (Arkansas). The 
three first-mentioned sites alone, however, are adequate to demonstrate the 
main points of this paper: (a) that the motifs and ceremonial objects appear as 
a cult complex in association with platform mounds, (b) that the complex is 
found virtually intact over a wide geographic area, and (c) that the complex is 
chronologically late. 

In a presentation of this material it will be necessary to outline as briefly 
as possible the following groups of elements: I. Motifs, II. God-Animal Repre- 
sentations, III. Ceremonial Objects and IV. Costume. 


I. Motifs 


The motifs have been chosen according to the following criteria: (a) that 
each is sufficiently specialized as to preclude casual delineation, (b) that each, 
from its appearance in association with other motifs and elements of the com- 
plex, is unquestionably a part of the complex, and (c) that each carried suffi- 
cient ceremonial significance to be used alone on cult objects. 

On the basis of the foregoing criteria the following motifs have been se- 
lected: (1) the Cross, (2) Sun Circles, (3) the Bi-lobed Arrow, (4) the Forked 
Eye, (5) the Open Eye, (6) the Barred Oval, (7) the Hand and Eye and (8) 
Death Motifs. (For examples see Fig. I.) 

The Cross includes the Greek Cross and the swastika. It is usually enclosed 
in a Sun Circle but frequently appears separately. It apparently had the same 


Ficure I: Mottrs. I. the Cross. If. the Sun Circle. III. the Bi-lobed Arrow. IV. the Forked 
Eye. V. the Open Eye. VI. the Barred Oval. VII. the Hand and Eye. VIII. Death Motifs. 

(I and II: examples from Willoughby, 1897 and Holmes, 1903. III a: Moundville, engraved 
on bowl. Moore, 1907, Fig. 39. III b: Moundville, engraved on stone disc. Moore, 1905, Fig. 5. 
III c: Moundville, engraved on jar. Moore, 1905, Fig. 87. III d: Etowah, copper hair ornament. 
Moorehead, 1932, Fig. 20 b. III e: Spiro, see Fig. 5 d. IV a: Spiro, shell gorget. M.A.I. Cat. 
#18/7914. IV b: Etowah, copper plate. Willoughby, 1932, Fig. 11 a. IV c and d: Spiro, shell gorget. 
M.A.I. Cat #18/9084. IV e: Ely Mound, Virginia. Carr, 1881. IV f: Calf Mountain Mound, 
Manitoba. Montgomery, 1910, Pl. III. V: Moundville, copper gorget. Moore, 1905, Fig. 102. 
VI: see Fig. IV e. VII a: Moundville, engraved on bowl. Moore, 1907, Fig. 62. VII b: Moundville, 
engraved on bowl, Moore, 1907, Fig. 45. VII c: Nashville, Tenn. painted bottle. Thruston, 1890, 
Fig. 40. VII d: Spiro, shell gorget. Science News Letter. VIII a: Moundville, engraved on bowl. 
Moore, 1905, Fig. 62. VIII b: Central Mississippi, painted bottle. Shetrone, 1930. Fig. 242. 
VIII c: Walls, Miss. engraved jar. Brown, 1936. VIII d: Pecan Point, Ark applique on bottle. 
Moore, 1910. Fig. 225. VIII e: Moundville, engraved on bowl. Moore, 1907. Fig. 45. VIII f: Spiro, 
conch shell bowl. M.A.I. Cat. #18/9082.) 
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value as the Sun Circle since the two seem interchangeable on otherwise rigidly 
specialized objects (notably serpent & scalloped-circle gorgets and on the cop- 
per Symbol Badges). 

The Sun Circle includes various forms of rayed and scalloped circles. They 
may undergo modifications, however, and the center may contain concentric 
circles, a spiral, the Cross, or the Open Eye. The commonest appearance of this 
motif is on the familiar Middle Mississippian painted bottle forms.* 

The Bi-lobed Arrow consists of two kidney-shaped lobes separated by a 
down-pointing arrow. The edges of the lobes may be plain or scalloped. A band 
connects the lobes at the mid-point, and a line, presumably representing a bow- 
string, passes from the apex of each lobe to the butt of the arrow shaft. The 
significance of this motif is particularly perplexing. It is found as a sheet-copper 
hair ornament at Etowah‘ and at the Citico Mound’ and appears in the hair- 
knot of the Eagle Being throughout the area.® As a matter of fact it seems to be 
quite intimately associated with the Eagle Being. It also occasionally appears 
as an isolated motif, as on the grave wares at Moundville. 

The Forked Eye occurs in innumerable variations. It is characterized by a 
circumocular marking which may be bi-forked, tri-forked or even with the 
zig-zag lines down the face which MacCurdy has suggested might represent 
tears.’ This last variation is interpreted by Wintemberg as representing the 
flashing eye of the Thunder Bird.* These are interesting speculations. We 
should like to point out, however, that Yacovleff has held that closely similar 
eye-markings in Peruvian art were derived from the natural eye-markings of 
members of the falconidae.® It seems possible that we might have a parallel of 
this in the Southeast for the following reasons: the eye is almost invariably 
seen on the Eagle Being or on the Bird-Serpent Composite; also, the eye- 
markings of the Duck Hawk, Peal’s Falcon and the Peregrine Falcon closely 
resemble the conventional motif, and the range of these birds includes the 
whole of the southeastern United States. On rare occasions this motif appears 
as an isolated design.’° 

The Hand and Eye consists of an extended hand containing a naturalistic 
eye in the center of the palm. Both nails and volar markings are frequently 
shown upon the same example. The eye may be replaced by a cross in a circle." 

The Open Eye is the term we have applied to the motif seen in Fig. I v. 
This motif was first recognized by Moore on specimens from Moundville. 
While it has not yet been reported from Etowah or Spiro, its common occur- 


> Holmes 1903, Plates XVII and XXXVIII. Willoughby, 1897. Fig. 1 and 2. 


* Moorehead, 1932. Fig. 20b. 5 M.A.I. Cat. #15/868. 

6 Starr, 1897. Page 57. Fig. 5 i, this paper. Thruston, 1892. Moorehead, 1932. Fig. 13, 14 and 
15. 7 MacCurdy, 1917b. P. 73. 8 Wintemberg, 1923. 

® Yacovleff, 1932. 10 Fig. 2d and e. Conch bowl (Spiro). M.A.I. Cat. #18/9119. 


1 Thruston, 1890. Fig. 40. 
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rence at Moundville and throughout the Mississippi Valley seems sufficient 
to justify its inclusion.” 

The Barred Oval consists of an oval with a longitudinal bar inside. There 
are several examples from both Moundville and Spiro. It is seen in profile un- 
der the tails of cat figures on a conch bowl from Spiro and repeated in full face 
on the flanks of the same figures. It is seen both under the tail and on the 
wings of a woodpecker figure from Moundville.* Thus, from its context on 
both sites it would appear to represent either an anus or vagina. It also appears 
quite commonly as a marking on the rattlesnake’s body” and also, of course, 
as a separate motif. 

Death Motifs include representations of the skull, femur or the fleshed 
radius and ulna, separately or in combinations. Occasionally a skeletal hand 
and eye are found attached to the radius and ulna. These motifs occur at 
Spiro, rarely in the Mississippi Valley and are quite common at Moundville.”* 


II. God-Animal Fepresentations 


The foregoing motifs appear both as attributes and as paraphernalia of the 
following God-Animal Beings: 1. Birds (a) the Eagle, naturalistic!” and anthro- 
pomorphized;!* (b) the Pileated (or Ivory Billed) Woodpecker, always natu- 
ralistic;!® (c) the Turkey, always naturalistic.”° 2. The Rattlesnake, naturalistic,” 
horned,” plumed,” winged,™ anthropomorphized™ or in any combination of 
these. 3. The Cat, always naturalistic. These conclude the animals, but it 
should be noted that several of the bird, serpent and human figures are ant- 
lered”’ raising the question whether the deer should not be included. 4. Human. 
Many of these figures probably represent completely anthropomorphized 
Animal Beings. The only sub-type that appears with any clarity is that of the 


2 Fig. 3 o and t. Moore, 1907. Figs. 42 and 100. 

3 Conch bow] (Spiro). M.A.I. Cat. #18/9124. 4 Fig. 4e. 

15 Fig. 4j, k and |. Fig. 5h. %6 Fig. 1 (VIII). 

17 Fig. 4b and c. Fowke, 1910. Plates XVI, XVII, XVIII, and XIX. Moorehead, 1932. Figs. 
9, 10 and 11. 

18 Fig. 4a and d. Fig. 5a, b, c and f. Moorehead, 1932. Figs. 12, 13, 14, 26a and b, 27, 29 and 
30. M.A.I. Cat. #18/9309 and 18/9125. 

19 Fig. 4e, f, g, h, and i. Moorehead, 1932. Figs. 31 and 32a, b, c, d and e. 

2° Moorehead, 1932. Fig. 32c. Jackson, 1935. Plate I. 

1 Gorget (Spiro). M.A.I. Cat. #18/7915. Webb, 1939. Plate 95. 

# Fig. 3u. Fig. 4j. Conch bow] (Spiro). M.A.I. Cat. #18/9309. 

%3 Fig. 4k. Fig. 3v. Conch bow] (Spiro). M.A.I. Cat. #18/9082. 

™* Fig. 4k. Moore, 1907. Figs. 51 through 65. 

%6 Fig. 41. Fig. 5h. Science News Letter, 1938. 

% Moore, 1905. Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 166. Lemly and Dickinson, 1937. Plate V 1 and 2. Plate VI 3. 

27 Fig. 4j and 1. Wooden mask (Spiro). M.A.I. Cat. #18/9036. MacCurdy, 1913. Fig. 77. 
Moorehead, 1932. Figs. 26a and 29. 
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Chunkee Player.** Considerations of dress, paraphernalia and stance lead one 
to feel that many of these figures either reflect or represent the practice of god- 
impersonation. 

Dual figures are seen, notably in Tennessee,”® at Etowah* and at Spiro.™ 
Usually these represent individuals in combat, either eagles (naturalistic or 
anthropomorphized) or human beings. There is also a dual anthropomorphized 


serpent representation from Spiro; the figures,-however, are not shown in com- 
bat. 


III. Ceremonial Objects 


A group of ceremonial objects is associated with these motifs and god- 
animal beings. As a matter of fact we have derived the two preceding groups 
of elements from figures engraved or embossed on the surfaces of these cere- 
monial objects. From the nature of the workmanship, material and associations 
it seems that the function of the objects was truly ceremonial and not domestic. 
The specific ritualistic use is beyond any but the vaguest conjecture, but some 
hints may be had from their appearance as costume or paraphernalia of the 
beings described above. 

These objects are as follows: 


(1) Gorgets ( 9) The Hafted Celt 
a. shell (10) The Pierced Celt 
b. copper . (11) The Monolithic Axe 
(2) Oblong Gorgets of copper (12) The Baton 
(3) Mask Gorgets (13) Effigy Pipes 
(4) Columnella Pendants a. squatting humans 
(5) Embossed Copper Plates b. human figure with bowl 
a. Head Plates c. cat pipes 
b. Eagle Plates (14) Notched Stone Discs 
(6) Copper Symbol Badges (15) Discoidal Stones 
(7) Sheet Copper Hair Emblems (16) Conch Shell Bowls 
a. the Bi-lobed Arrow (17) Ceremonial Flints 
b. the Plume (18) Bottles 
c. the Baton a. painted 
(8) Ear Spools b. bipartite 
a. wood c. tripartite 
b. stone 
c. copper-covered wood 
d. copper-covered stone 


8 Fig. 5f. MacCurdy, 1913. Figs. 70, 71 and 73. 

*9 Holmes, 1883. Plate LXXIV. Several additional examples have been found during the 
course of recent work under T. M. N. Lewis. 3° Moorehead, 1932. Figs. 9 and 28. 

#1 Shell gorget (Spiro). M.A.I. Cat. 18/9186. % Fig. Sh. 
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Circular Gorgets of Shell were divided by Holmes*® into the following cate- 
gories: (1) the Cross, (2) the Scalloped Disc, (3) the Bird, (4) the Spider, (5) 
the Serpent and (6) the Human figure. The basic or central design is usually a 
cross. Thus, in the Serpent Gorget, the conventionalized coiled body of the 
rattlesnake is held to the plain outer band by four tangs forming the cross. 
Both the Serpent and the Spider Gorgets seem to be distributed over a limited 
area, namely Holmes’ Southern Appalachian, but like many of these elements 
there are areal variations which cannot be discussed here. Holmes’ categories 
have proved valid in the light of newer material, but additional categories 
should be added such as the Turkey Gorget, the Pileated Woodpecker (in 
which the two woodpeckers sit facing one another on the transverse arms of 
the cross), the Antlered Bird-Being (in which the figure is conventionally 
shown seated cross-legged) and the Fighting Eagle-Beings. The Chunkee 
Player Gorget seems to be a valid category. The figure in this type is seen in 
special costume crouched in the throwing position with a biconcave chunkee 
stone in its hand.™ 

Circular Gorgets of Copper have appeared both at Etowah and at Mound- 
ville.* They are somewhat larger than the shell gorget and contain a central 
cross or swastika surrounded by embossed concentric circles. They are pierced 
for suspension. 

Oblong Gorgets of Copper consist of small, tapering pendants of sheet copper 
perforated at the larger end for suspension. The larger end typically contains 
an embossed circle in the center of which are variations of the cross or sun- 
circle. In some specimens there are a series of circles diminishing in size, each 
of which contain swastikas. These have been described from Etowah and 
Moundville.* 

Columnella Pendants are made from the columnella and terminal whorl of 
the large conch. The tip of the columnella is drilled for suspension. This type 
of pendant has appeared at Etowah,*’ Spiro,* and from two sites in the Wheel- 
er Basin which contained other comparable material.® It seems likely, in view 
of the fact that these unusual pendants are found in close association with 
other material of the complex, that these are the objects which appear sus- 
pended around the necks of the god-animal beings“ rather than the gourd rat- 
tles which Willoughby suggests.” 

The Mask Gorget, called by Holmes the “Human Face Gorget,”’ is typically 


33 Holmes, 1883. Pp. 267-305. % Vide supra. Also Fig. 5g. 

% Fig. 3p and q. % Fig. 3m, n and o. 

37 There is an example in the Etowah case at the United States National Museum, presumably 
from Mound C. Although the eyelet is broken off, the work on the rest of the specimen makes posi- 
tive identification possible. 38 Fig. 3s. (M.A.I. has two examples from Spiro.) 

3° Webb 1939. Plates 94a and 109b. # Fig. 5a, b and f. 

“ Willoughby, 1932. P. 40. 
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pear-shaped with the two eyes pierced through. The circumocular marking is 
usually an elaboration of the Forked Eye. The mouth and nose are rudimen- 
tary. This type of gorget has a tremendous distribution, from southern Mani- 
toba® to Alabama.* 

Copper Symbol Badges are small, sheet-copper bangles pierced for suspen- 
sion and shaped like the Baton, the Bi-lobed Arrow and arrowheads with 
human heads embossed on them. Anywhere from one to thirty of the identical 
pattern may be found in a single grave. 

Sheet Copper Hair Emblems consist of sheet copper representations of the 
Bi-lobed Arrow,“ the Baton,® or large, curved plumes.“ They have a bone pin 
attached at the base for insertion into the hair knot. They are often depicted 
as hair ornaments or gorgets and copper plates.“ 

Embossed Copper Plates are divisible into three types. (1) Head Plates are 
typically square or slightly elongated and bear on the surface the embossed 


Montgomery, 1910. Plate III. Brannon, 1939. 

‘4 Moorehead, 1932. Fig. 20a and b. Nashville, Tenn. M.A.I. Cat. #15/868. 

46 Jackson Co., Ala. M.A.I. Cat. 

“ Moorehead, 1932. Fig. 19. (The manner of wearing is erroneously represented.) Jackson Co., 
Ala. M.A.I. Cat. Spiro, Okla. M.A.I. Cat. #20/706 and 20/707. Moore, 1905. Fig. 45. 

‘7 Moorehead, 1932. Figs. 12, 13, 14 and 15. 


Ficure II: CEREMONIAL Opjects. a-e: examples of the embossed Copper Plate. See also 
Fig. IV a-c and Fig. V a. f-j: Monolithic Stone Axe. k: hafted copper celt from Spiro showing 
similarity to the monolithic forms. lw: examples of the Baton from widely separated sites 
throughout the Southeast. 1, r, s and w are taken from copper plates and engraved conch shell 
bowls. m and n are Copper Symbol Badges. o and p are Sheet Copper Hair Ornaments. t, u and v 
are in chipped flint. q is the only example of the baton extant, having come from the Key Marco 
muck. x, y and z are Copper Symbol Badges in the shape of stylized feathers. 

(a. Spiro. M.A.I. Cat. #20/699. b. Spiro. M.A.I. Cat. #20/700. c. Etowah, Mound C. Wil- 
loughby, 1932. d. Mount Royal, Florida. Moore, 1894. Vol. I. e. Spiro. M.A.I. Cat. #20/701. 
f. Hamilton County, Tenn. U. of Tenn. Museum. g. Etowah, Mound C. Moorehead, 1932. Fig. 52. 
h. Moundville. Moore, 1905. Fig. 6. i. Tennessee? Peabody Museum, Yale University. Cat. #3701. 
j. Nashville, Tenn. Thruston, 1890. k. Spiro. wooden hafted axe in form of pileated woodpecker 
with blade of copper and eye of shell. One of a bundle of several of identical pattern. M.A.I. Cat. 
#18/9077. 1. Etowah, Mound C. Thomas, 1891. Plate XVII. Detail from embossed copper plate. 
m. Etowah, Mound C. Sheet Copper Symbol Badge. Willoughby, 1932. Fig. 17. n. Etowah, Mound 
C. Sheet Copper Symbol Badge. Willoughby, 1932. Fig. 18. 0. Moundville. Sheet copper Hair 
Emblem in shape of Baton. Moore, 1905. Fig. 105. p. Jackson Co., Ala. sheet copper Hair Emblem 
in shape of Baton. M.A.I. Cat. q. Key Marco, Fla. wooden Baton. Cushing, 1896. Fig. 4. 
S and s. r. Spiro. Engraved on conch shell bowl. H. M. Trowbridge Collection. t. Spiro. The 
Baton in chipped flint, painted red and white. M.A.I. Cat. #18/9334. u. Spiro. Baton in chipped 
flint. Remnants of paint present. M.A.I. Cat. #18/9335. v. Tennessee. Baton in chipped flint. 
Moorehead, 1910. w. Union Co. Ill. detail from embossed copper plate. Thomas, 1891. Fig. 85. 
x. Etowah, Mound C Sheet Copper Hair Emblem in shape of a plume. Thomas, 1891. Fig. 188. 
y. Spiro. M.A.I. Cat. #20/706. z. Jackson Co., Ala. M.A.I.) 
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representation of a human head with a beaded forelock and Forked Eye. They 
are usually pierced along the edge for attachment to some object or material.** 
These artifacts occur in the graves of apparently important individuals. Since 
they are usually found lying in contact with the frontal area of the skull, they 
probably formed part of a ritualistic headdress.*® (2) Eagle Plates refer to those 
embossed copper plates which are shaped like an eagle. Some are purely 
naturalistic while others show a tendency towards anthropomorphization 
which reaches its most striking form in the Etowah Plates, one of which is 
shown in Fig. 5a. These plates are widely distributed and yet are closely similar 
in design and technique. Fowke reports an impressive group of them from 
Southern Missouri.*® From Spiro comes a specimen quite similar in design but 
not in execution to the anthropomorphized eagles of Etowah. Unfortunately 
the upper portion of this figure is missing, but enough remains, including the 
fringed apron, the sash, the beaded wristlets and anklets, the trophy head held 
in one hand, the wings and the triangular base of the Baton to permit a positive 
identification.» At Etowah these plates were found wrapped in skins and tex- 
tiles and placed beneath the heads of certain individuals. The absence of per- 
forations makes it doubtful that these were attached to any costume, but 
these plates probably served an important ceremonial function. (3) Another 
type of plate, known only by two examples, has appeared from Mount Royal 
(Florida) and Spiro (Oklahoma). It is a square plate with four Forked Eyes 
and*four oblong elements arranged around central concentric circles. The 
Florida specimen was found lying on top of skull fragments and superimposed 
on a backing of reeds. Possibly these should be classed with the Head Plates, 
but the absence of perforations makes this arrangement doubtful. 

Ear Spools invariably appear in the ears of god-animal beings. In these 
representations a short string of beads or a tassel is frequently seen attached. 
Ear spools also appear in the large ceremonial burials found at sites where ele- 
ments of the complex appear. At Spiro™ ear spools were found bearing the cross. 
the Forked Eye, and the square with looped corners which appears on the 
Bird Gorgets. These ear spools are of the “collar button” type and are made of 
wood or stone. They may or may not be covered with copper. 

By Celts of Stone or Copper we do not mean the ordinary utilitarian celt 
found on late sites throughout the Southeast. We refer to a class of finely 
made artifacts generally occurring in association with other elements of the 
complex. These implements were made of thin, soft copper, friable claystones, 
and other materials, but they are all alike in that their general structure and 
the usual absence of a cutting edge make their utilitarian value doubtful. The 
Pierced Celt and the so-called “Spud” also should probably be included here. 


4 Fig. 2a, b and c. #® Moore, 1915. Fig. 52. 5° Fowke, 1910. Plates 15-19. 
5! Fig. 5c. 52 Fig. 2d and e. 53 Fig. 3f and g. 
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The wide spatial and temporal distribution of this class of implements in the 
New World leaves the problem of origins still open, but it also strengthens its 
claim for inclusion as a ceremonial element of the complex under consideration. 

The Monolithic Axe should be discussed under the heading of Hafted Celt, 
but because of its distinct and separate character as an artifact it is treated 
separately. It is obviously non-utilitarian and serves as a most interesting 
example of the integration and ramifications of the complex. It appears at 
Moundville, Etowah and Spiro and always represents a hafted celt.* A very 
significant detail is the eyelet which is always present at the butt of the handle. 
This eyelet also occurs on the wooden hafts of the copper axes from Spiro™ 
which were additionally carved at the insertion of the blade to represent the 
head of a pileated woodpecker, mouth open, tongue protruded, crest erect and 
with eyes of inlaid shell. While with one exception the monolithic specimens 
were not so elaborate, the eyelet is invariably present. The copper blades of 
the Spiro specimens are so delicate and slender that they could never have 
been put to domestic use. In addition, in mounting them in a haft, durability 
had been sacrificed for ornament. 

The Baton, also often referred to as the “Mace,” was first noted at Etowah 
where it appeared in the hand of the Eagle Being on the Etowah Plates. It is 
usually portrayed with a cross on its flat surface and two tassels dangling from 
it. Examples with terraced edges are seen from Moundville, Etowah and Spiro. 
It is represented in the large ceremonial flint forms from Tennessee® and 
Spiro.” Specimens from the latter site were found painted half red ard half 
white. The Baton appears in polished stone from Louisiana. Small copper 
bangles were found in its shape at Etowah. It is portrayed on shell gorgets 
from New Madrid, Mo.® and Castalian Springs, Tenn." It appears on copper 
plates from Etowah, Illinois, and Spiro® and as sheet copper Hair Emblems 
from Alabama. It is also found on the engraved conch bowls from Spiro.® 
Cushing found an example of the Baton itself preserved in the muck at Key 
Marco. It was about two feet long, was made of wood, and terminated in a 
“‘grooved knob or boss to which tassel cords had been attached.’ 

There has been much speculation about this artifact. Its shape is suggestive 


5 Moore, 1905. Fig. 6. Moorehead, 1932. Fig. 52. Spiro: Two examples are reported to be from 
Spiro. One is in the Maffenbier Collection (Newark, N. J.). The other is in the Museum of the 
American Indian. The former is an almost exact duplicate of one from Tennessee (Fig. 2j). The 
authenticity of the latter has been questioned. 56 Fig. 2k. 

8 Fig. 3a."Seever, 1897. Fig. III #12, 13, 14 and 15. Thruston, 1890. Fig. 151 and Plate XIV. 

5 Fig. 2t and u. Spiro: Other flint Batons from this site are in the collections of John Maf- 
fenbier (Newark, N. J.), H. M. Trowbridge (Bethel, Kan.), and J. G. Braeklein (Kansas City, 
Mo.) 58 Ascension Parish, La. M.A.I. Cat. #7098. 8 Fig. 2m and n. 

® Thruston, 1890. Plate XVII. 6 Myer, 1917. P. 102. ® Thomas, 1891. Fig. 85. 

8 Fig. 5c. This restoration is based on the butt which is the only remaining portion of the 
Baton. Fig. 20 and p. % Fig. 2r and s. * Fig. 2q. 
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of Middle American representations of the ceremonial atlatl, as has been 
pointed out by Nuttall.® All agree that its function was highly symbolic, and 
certainly it is one of the most constant elements of the ceremonial complex we 
are tracing. Because of its great importance we have included it as a ceremonial 
“object” although in all cases except one it survives in representations only. 

Effigy Pipes seem to run with the complex. In general three types are recog- 
nizable. They are (a) the squatting human figure, (b) the human figure holding 
a receptacle and (c) the “‘cat pipes” so familiar at Moundville and along the 
Lower Mississippi. Other types which seem to be related to this material in- 
clude copulating humans and frogs and the human head pipes of the Georgia 
type. 

Scalloped Stone Discs appear both at Etowah and at Moundville in con- 
spicuous numbers. They have been variously referred to as paint palettes, 
“sun circles” and even calender stones. Several bear complex elements en- 
graved on their surfaces. At present it is futile to suggest a function for these 
objects. 

Discoidal Stones, both plain and concave, have been found at Etowah, 
Moundville and Spiro. Their presence in the hands of the figures on the Chun- 
kee Player Gorgets as well as the appearance of the artifact itself at all three 
sites seems adequate to justify its inclusion. 

Conch Bowls appear at all sites at which this material is found. Engraved 
conch bowls of the elaborately figured type, however, appear only at Mound- 
ville and Spiro. At Moundville only a single example has been found.” Spiro, 


87 Nuttall, 1932. Page 140. 

68 Holmes, 1906. Moore, 1905. Figs. 4, 5, 7, 19, 23, 65, 66, 103, 110, 111, and 116. Moore, 1907. 
Figs. 87 and 88. Etowah. Fragments in the U. S. National Museum. Fig. 3t, u and v. 

6 Moore, 1905. Fig. 34. 


Ficure IIT: CEREMONIAL OBJECTS. a: variations in the ceremonial flint forms from Tennessee 
and Georgia. b and c: circular gorgets of Shell. Simplest form. d and e: mask gorgets. f and g: 
copper-covered ear-spools of stone. h, i and j: tripartite bottles. k and |: painted bottles (Cross and 
Sun Circles). m, n, and o: oblong gorgets of copper. p and q: circular gorgets of copper. r and s: 
columnella pendants. t, u and v: engraved stone discs 

(a: Moorehead, 1910. Vol. I, Figs. 157-162. 1932. Fig. 55. b: Charlestown, Mo. Holmes, 
1883. Pl. LI. c: Missouri. MacCurdy, 1913. Fig. 62. d: Turkey Island, Ark. Moore, 1910 
Page 321. e: Acquia Creek, Va. Holmes, 1883. Pl. LX VII. f and g: Spiro. M.A.I. Cat. #18/6521-2. 
h, k and 1: Etowah, Mound C. Moorehead, 1932, Fig. 33. i: Hollywood Mound, Ga. Thomas, 1891. 
Fig. 199. j: Spiro. M.A.I. Cat. #20/742. m: Etowah, Mound C. Moorehead, 1932. Fig. 23. 
n: Moundville. Moore, 1905. Fig. 102. 0: Moundville. Moore, 1907. Fig. 100. p: Moundville. 
Moore, 1905. Fig. 134. q: Etowah, Mound C. Moorehead, 1932. Fig. 22. r: Wheeler Basin, Ala. 
Webb, 1939. Pl. 109b. s: Spiro. M.A.I. t: Menard Mound, Arkansas. Stoddard, 1904. Page 153. 
u: Moundville. Moore, 1905. Fig. 7. v: Mississippi. Holmes, 1906. Fig. 1.) 
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on the other hand, has produced the amazing series of over one hundred of 
these containers. Most of the designs from Spiro which are shown in this paper 
are taken from the surfaces of these vessels. Their significance raises an inter- 
esting point. Several of the Heye Museum specimens show an old fluid level, as 
if they had been buried containing a liquid. The taking of the Black Drink 
among the Muskhogeans was traditionally done from conch shell bowls and 
had the most basic ceremonial significance. Possibly these containers were pro- 
totypes of those in use in historic times. 

Ceremonial Flints include various long blade forms and the Baton repre- 
sentations. Tennessee has yielded other related forms including aberrant blade 
forms, the turtle, the disc, the human head, the hafted celt and an odd wrench- 
like form which probably represents an eagle’s claw. The great cache from the 
stone grave cemetery on the Duck River, Tennessee,”® contained every-variety 
of flint-form mentioned, and with it were found two stone figures (male and 
female) of the type found by Moorehead at Etowah. 

Certain Bottle Forms seem to run with the complex. They are all types 
which are typically Middle Misissippian, and appear regardless of the basic 
ceramic complex. The three types found most commonly are: (a) the simple 
bottle with variations of the Cross, the Sun Circle, the Bi-lobed Arrow, Death 
Motifs or the Hand and Eye done in appliqué, red or black paint, engraved, or 
by the lost-color technique; (b) bipartite bottles with a stirrup spout, occasion- 
ally with figure modelling at the junction of the spout; (c) tripartite bottles 
with a triple stirrup spout. The three containing elements in the last-mentioned 
type may be modeled in the form of human heads. The first-mentioned form is 
familiar throughout the whole area. The second is the least common of the 
three, one example coming from Etowah and the rest from the Mississippi 
Valley. The third type is more generally distributed with examples from 
Spiro,” Moundville,” and the Hollywood Mound.” Again, the use of these 
vessels is not known. The only three examples from Etowah™ came from the 
same stone-box graves in which were found the embossed coppers already dis- 
cussed. 


IV. Costume 


Specific elements of costume constitute a group of elaborate identities be- 
tween these widely-separated sites. They appear on the various god-animal 
representations and survive in their non-perishable parts with the burials 
themselves. The group of elements which we recognize is as follows: 


7 Seever, 1897. Fig. 3. 7 M.A.T. Cat. $20/742. 7 Moore, 1905. Fig. 172. 
73 Thomas, 1891. Fig. 199. % Fig. 3h, k and 1. 
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Head-dress and Hair Ornament Body Ornament and Skirt 
1. occipital hair knot 8. beaded bands on arms and legs 
2. tasseled head tablet 9. necklace 
3. ear spools (usually tasseled) 10. necklace with columnella pendant 
4. Bi-lobed Arrow Hair Emblem. 11. beaded choker 
5. Copper Plume Hair Emblem. 12. beaded belt 
6. antlered head-dress 13. knotted sash 
7. beaded forelock 14. the Fringed Apron 


Paraphernalia 
(15) the Baton 
(16) flint knives 
(17) the Human Head 
(18) the Hafted Celt 


All of these elements with the exception of numbers 5, 6, 11, 16 and 18 appear 
on the larger of the two Etowah Plates. Certain of the elements are invariably 
present. These are the hair knot, ear spools, beaded bands, the beaded belt and 
the knotted sash. The beaded forelock, the Bi-lobed Arrow the Hair Emblem, 
the columnella pendant and the Fringed Apron are so individual and necessary 
a part of the costume as to be diagnostic. The Hair Emblem has been described. 
The beaded forelock is that spikelike, beaded object seen hanging from the 
forehead of the figures. The Fringed Apron is a very complex affair, consisting 
of a large heart-shaped apron suspended in front from a fringed sash. Its edge 
is always fringed and the center contains a peculiar, rectangular figure divided 
into three zones by two transverse lines. Short strings of beads are sewn around 
the edges of the zones. 

The Head-dress varies from the simple occipital knot stuck with the Plume 
or the Bi-lobed Arrow to the elaborately crested types and those with the 
tasseled tablets such as are seen at Etowah. The beaded forelock is always pres- 
ent. 

The Fringed Apron and the columnella pendant occur almost invariably on 
the Eagle Being as well as on the Chunkee Player. The Eagle Being occasion- 
ally appears without the Fringed Apron but with a breech clout and knotted 
sash. 

As we indicate above, elements of the ceremonial costume appear with 
burials, presumably those of important individuals. These burials, as at Eto- 
wah, are frequently intrusive into the floors of temple structures on platform 
mounds. Burials were found there with bead bands at the wrists, elbows, el- 
bows, knees and ankles, with gorgets and columnella pendants at their necks 
and with Copper Plume and Bi-lobed Arrow Emblems in place behind 
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their skulls. A monolithic axe, as well as several ceremonial flints and the 
much-discussed copper plates, were also found with these burials. When burials 
are found in which the individuals have been interred wearing the same orna- 
ments and clothing and with the same paraphernalia which one sees on repre- 
sentations of the god-animal beings, some type of god-impersonation is cer- 
tainly indicated. When, as at Etowah, this material is restricted to those 
burials found in a single platform mound and not with the burials occuring in 
the village site, the evidence is suggestive of god-impersonation by a restricted 
group. The fact that cult material appears in the graves of women and infants 
as well as men suggests that class factors are involved. 

Motifs, God-Animal Representations and ceremonial objects occur at 
Etowah, Moundville and Spiro in quantities large enough to be subjected toa 
tabular analysis. The following table has been constructed to show the relative 
occurrence of this material on these three sites. 

It will be observed that all elements appear on at least two sites, with the 
exceptions of the Cat Pipe and the Forked Eye Plate. From this table it will 
be seen that 52% of these 51 elements appear at all three sites. Many which do 
not appear at Moundville appear at Etowah and Spiro, and many not found at 
Etowah are found at Moundville and Spiro. In fact, 83% of the group appear 
at Spiro and also at one or both of the more easterly sites. Thus, such elements 
of the complex as we are able to recognize are distributed at least 83% intact 
over the entire Southeast. Undoubtedly, if the quantity of material from 
Etowah and Moundville equalled that of the Spiro loot, the number of ele- 
ments in common would be even higher. 

The correspondence between this material is even more striking than a sim- 
ple tabular form can show. Many of the elements given a weight of one in the 
above calculations are elaborately specialized. Some represent in themselves a 
complex of specialized elements. A case in point is the Eagle Plate. Another is 


7% Moorehead, 1932. P. 68. 


FicurE IV: Gop-Anmat REPRESENTATIONS. The purpose of this plate is to illustrate some 
of the variations of the Bird, the Serpent and the Bird-Serpent Composite, showing also some 
degree of anthropomorphization. a-c: embossed copper plates in the form of the Eagle. Note the 
mask-like ornament (sheet copper head plate) in the hair in a. d: Eagle Being, anthropomorphized. 
Engraved on stone. e-i: Representations of the Woodpecker from various areas. j: one of the wilder 
variations from Spiro. k: Bird-Serpent Composite. Example from Moundville. 1: Anthropo- 
morphized and naturalistic serpent representations. 

(a and b: Dunklin Co., Mo. Fowke, 1910. Pls. 14-15. c: Etowah, Mound C. Moorehead, 1932, 
Fig. 7. d: Castalian Springs, Tennessee. Myer, 1917. Fig. 2. e: Moundville. Moore, 1907. Fig. 38. 
f: Spiro. Coll. of the Nebraska State Historical Society. g: Key Marco, Fla. Painted on wood. 
Cushing, 1896. h: Moundville. Moore, 1905. Fig. 9. i: Spiro. M.A.I. Cat. #18/912. j: Spiro. Coll. 
of the Nebraska State Historical Society. k: Moundville. Engraved on jar. Moore, 1907. Fig. 58. 
1: Hollywood Mound, Ga. Holmes, 1903. Pl. CXIX.) 
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MOTIFS 


(1) the Cross 

(2) Sun Circles 

(3) the Bi-lobed Arrow 
(4) the Forked Eye 
(5) the Open Eye 

(6) the Barred Oval 
(7) the Hand and Eye 


(8) the Eagle 
(9) the Woodpecker 
(10) the Turkey 
(11) the Rattlesnake 

a. horned 

b. plumed 

c. winged 

d. anthropomorphized 
(12) the Cat 
(13) the anthropomorphized Eagle 
(14) the Chunkee Player 
(15) Dual Figures 


CEREMONIAL OBJECTS 


(16) circular gorgets of copper 
(17) circular gorgets of shell 
(18) oblong gorgets of copper 
(19) Mask Gorgets 
(20) columnella pendants 
(21) Embossed Copper Plates 
a. Eagle Plates 
b. Head Plates 
c. Forked Eye Plates 
(22) sheet copper hair emblems 
a. the Bi-lobed Arrow 
b. the Plume 
c. the Baton 
(23) ear spools 
(24) copper symbol badges 
(25) copper ceremonial celt 
(26) stone ceremonial celt 
(26) the Pierced Celt 
(27) the Monolithic Axe 
(28) the Baton 


TABLE I 


GOD-ANIMAL REPRESENTATIONS 
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TABLE. I—Continued 


CEREMONIAL OBJECTS—Continued 
(29) Effigy Pipes 
a. squatting humans 
b. human with bowl 
c. cat pipes 
(30) notched stone discs 
(31) discoidal stones 
(32) conch shell bowls 
a. plain 
b. engraved 
(33) ceremonial flints 
(34) bottle forms 
a. simple painted 
b. bipartite 
c. tripartite 


COSTUME 
Head-dress and Hair Ornaments 
(35) occipital hair knot 
(36) tasseled head tablet 
(37) ear spools 
(38) Bi-lobed Arrow Hair Emblem 
(39) Plume Arrow Hair Emblem 
(40) antlers 
(41) beaded forelock 
Body Ornament and Skirt 
(42) beaded bands 
(43) necklace 
(44) necklace with columnella pendant 
(45) beaded choker 
(46) beaded belt 
(47) knotted sash 
(48) Fringed Apron 
Paraphernalia 
(49) the Baton 
(50) the Human Head 
(51) flint knives 
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VILE 


x 


SPIRO 


x means the occurrence of the object itself under the heading CEREMONIAL 


OBJECTS. 


(x) under the same heading means that the object occurs in representation only. 


the remarkable Forked Eye Plate with almost identical specimens from Spiro 


and Mount Royal, Florida. 
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F Bficvre V: Gop-ANIMAL REPRESENTATIONS. a, b, c and f: variations of the anthropomor- 
phized Eagle Being from Etowah and Spiro. Note the interesting correspondence in detail in the 
copper plate from Etowah (a) and the plate from Spiro (c). d, e, g, h and i: representations from 
Spiro. Note Chunkee Player (g). 

) ice Etowah, Mound C. Thomas, 1891. Pl. XVII. b: Spiro. Engraved on conch shell bowl. 
M.A.I. Cat. #18/9121. c: Spiro. Embossed copper plate. M.A.I. Cat. 18/9332. d: Spiro. Engraved 
on fragment of conch shell bowl. H. M. Trowbridge Collection. Cat. #2634. e: Spiro. Engraved on 
conch shell bowl. M.A.I. Cat. #18/9123. f: Etowah, Mound C. Engraved on conch shell gorget. 
Moorehead, 1932. Fig. 26a. g: Spiro. Engraved on conch shell gorget. M.A.I. Cat. #18/7913. 
h: Spiro. Engraved on conch shell bowl. M.A.I. Cat. #18/9083. i: Spiro. Conch shell gorget (in 
partial bas-relief). M.A.I. Cat. #18/9085.) 
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So far the question of style has not been touched upon. This paper cannot 
possibly go into the many ramifications of style and technique into which a 
thorough discussion would lead. The material from Spiro is in many ways 
radically different from that of Etowah and Moundville. Design elements 
which are used throughout the rest of the Southeast with considerable con- 
ventionality and restraint are used at Spiro with what appears to be utter 
capriciousness and abandon. Such technical innovations as full face represen- 
tation, bas relief, and shell carving in the round are seen. Many of the old, 
familiar elements are distorted into new and bizarre forms. Thus we see ser- 
pents with seven deer’s heads, copper-covered wooden representations of flint 
knives and human beings with serpent bodies issuing from their backs. The 
designs on the conch shell bowls are completely wild and many strange and 
unrelated elements appear. Bison representations are seen, and such naturalis- 
tic subjects as speared fish and uprooted pine trees with woodpeckers on their 
branches add a note completely foreign to the late phase of Southeastern 
ceremonial activity. The bulk of material from each of the three great sites 
could not possibly be confused with another. Nevertheless, and this is an ex- 
tremely important point, there exists at the core a basic group of elements and 
a basic stylistic similarity in all of the material. The same motifs, the same god- 
animal representations and the same ceremonial objects are present. The same 
conventionalizations of the rattlesnake are seen, the same drafting of the 
human profile, the same ear treatment and the same treatment and grouping 
of motifs. 

It may be argued that such identities in widely separated material may 
represent trade from the same center; that the products of a relatively few 
cult centers, widely bartered, give a false extent of the culture area proper. In 
answering such an argument it may be pointed out that although the shell 
from which one object is made comes from the Gulf and the copper for another 
may come from Lake Superior, the finished ceremonial object usually shows 
the characteristics of the stylistic sub-area in which it is found, and, within 
limits, could not be confused with material from another area. Along the same 
line of thought it might be pointed out that the greater part of the motifs from 
Spiro appear on the 100-odd engraved conch bowls, while beyond one isolated 
example from Moundville no other comparable specimen has been found in 
that area. The motifs from Moundville are mostly seen on the engraved grave- 
wares which have a relatively localized distribution. 

The motifs appear disproportionately from site to site. For example, only 
a single representation of the Hand and Eye and two of the Bi-lobed Arrow 
have come from Spiro, while at least twenty of each have appeared from 
Moundville. The same may be said of the winged serpents which appear twice 
from Spiro and not at all from Etowah. In addition, the actual distribution of 
the material is different from site to site; as has been stated, at Etowah all of 
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the ceremonial material came from the stone graves in a single platform 
mound. At Spiro they came from a series of log-roofed chambers in a small 
conical mound near a platform mound. At Moundville the designs were used 
freely on the engraved grave wares in village site burials as well as mound 
burials throughout the site. This difference in distribution of material in the 
burials suggests that the complex had a slightly different social integration in 
the different areas, that in one area ceremonial practices were in the hands of a 
small group while in another they were used more or less by the whole com- 
munity. This is what one would expect to find in a spreading cult. 

There are two further points regarding this material: The fact that the ele- 
ments are widely distributed, and the fact that the material invariably appears 
in close association with platform mounds. The problem of ceremonial centers 
marked by platform mounds is one of considerable interest. The mounds them- 
selves are truncated pyramids of earth upon the summits of which ceremonial 
structures were erected. Frequently the actual evidence of habitation upon the 
site seems superficially inadequate to account for the labor necessary to pile up 
structures containing over a million cubic feet of earth. This fact suggests that 
such sites are indeed centers and that they served an area appreciably larger 
than the confines of the site itself. 

Before turning to a consideration of the chronological position of the com- 
plex, it should be noted that there existed an earlier level of ceremonialism, 
namely that typified by a group of burial customs seen throughout the South- 
east, of which the “Hopewell Culture” may well be the culmination. Examples 
in the archeology of the area are Webb’s “‘Copena Complex” in Northern 
Alabama” and the burial customs of the Marksville Period in Louisiana as 
typified at the Crookes Mound.” There is evidence of similar levels in Ken- 
tucky,”* Georgia and Florida. Work is as yet too incomplete to make any defi- 
nite statements, but when the definitive synthesis of archeological evidence of 
late Southeastern cerersonialism is finally written, we feel that cognizance of 
the earlier level will have to be taken in the interpretation of many of the later 
aspects. 


We now turn to a chronological consideration of the complex in the light of 
recent archeological evidence from Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Florida and 
Louisiana. In doing so, each area will be discussed separately. 

Georgia: The Georgia chronology has been established in preliminary form 
by A. R. Kelly,?* Gordon Willey and Charles Fairbanks in central Georgia and 
by Holder, Waring and Caldwell*®® on the Georgia coast. In central Georgia 
the Napier period, which was a late development out of Swift Creek, was inter- 
rupted by a Middle Mississippian complex of an early type, namely Macon 


78 Webb, 1939. ™ Ford, 1940. 78 Webb, 1941. 7 Kelly, 1938. 
80 Caldwell, 1941. 
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Plateau.* On the coast, the sequence was interrupted by the intrusion of a 
people from the north who made a crude, sherd-tempered, cord-marked ware 
(woodland), who made clay platform pipes, who used projectile points of bone 
and who probably retained the use of the weighted atlatl. 

This point in the Georgia sequence is of particular interest to us, since it 
marks the first appearance of unmistakable evidence of the ceremonial com- 
plex under discussion. The tentative date set for this Middle Mississippian in- 
trusion is later than 1400 A.p. The situation at Macon is that of a large mound 


FicurE VI. Map of the Southeastern United States showing the chief sites from which ma- 
terial belonging to the ceremonial complex outlined in this paper has been taken. 


site surrounded by a series of fortifications. Mounds A and B are large platform 
mounds which have not been excavated. Mound C is a platform mound com- 
posed of superimposed temple structures and contained numerous burials, 
intrusive and otherwise, at all levels. Some of them were quite elaborate, but 
none contained material typical of later ceremonial manifestations. Mound D 
is a large, low mound. The old surface at its base was marked by two low 
mounds with wattle-and-daub structures on their summits, surrounded by the 
well-preserved rows of an ancient corn field. These had been carefully covered 


Kelly, 1939. 
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by eight feet of mound fill and new structures erected on the surface. It is 
tempting, in the light of later Muskhogean ceremonial, to assume that the corn 
field had a particular significance and that the preservation of the furrows was 
not entirely fortuitous. 

The most important structure at Macon is the ceremonial earth lodge. This 
was found under a low mound, the borders of which were contiguous with 
Mound D. It is a semisubterranean, circular earth lodge with a tunnel en- 
trance. Around the wall is ranged a bank of raised clay seats, and opposite the 
entrance is a raised dais in the shape of an eagle with a Forked Eye plainly 
puddied in the baked clay.* This is the earliest appearance of a cult element 
reported from Georgia. 

The Macon Site is of particular importance, since it shows the complex in 
an early and formative stage and also points unmistakably to a Mississippian 
origin of the ceremonial. It is of additional interest that many earlier elements 
still persisted. Fairbanks has remarked upon the “Adena-like” appearance of 
the trait list of Mound C.* 

Etowah (Mound C) may be placed later than Macon. The Etowah site 
shows much evidence of fusion of older Georgia traits with those introduced in 
the Mississippian push. This is particularly striking in the ceramics, where one 
sees the old stamping techniques (chiefly Napier) applied to shell-tempered 
vessels of Middle Mississippian form. The ceremonial activity was elaborate 
and fully developed and similar to that at Moundville and Spiro. The Holly- 
wood Mound belongs to this period. 

Elements of the complex are still present in the Lamar period. Serpent 
and mask gorgets are found, and effigy water bottles shaped like a dog with 
Sun Circles painted on their sides have been found at three “Lamar” sites, 
namely the Bull Creek cemetery near Columbus, Georgia,™ the Nacoochee 
Mound,*® and the Neisler Site.* 

Tennessee: The Tennessee material is as yet mostly unpublished, but much 
that is pertinent is present in the archeological work conducted under T. M. 
N. Lewis of the Division of Anthropology, University of Tennessee. Work in 
Hamilton and Jefferson Counties and at Hiawassee Island has resulted in the 
discovery of a number of engraved shell gorgets along with a complete account 
of their archeological associations and provenience.*’ On sites 1 and 3 in Hamil- 
ton County a series of forty gorgets have been found. They include such de- 
signs as the Scroll and Circle, the Rattlesnake, the Mask, the Turkey Cock, 
the Bird Design, the Fighting Warriors and the Kneeling Human Figure. In 


® Kelly, 1938. Page 11. 83 Fairbanks, Mound C Trait List.( MS) 

84 Kelly. The Bull Creek Cemetery. (MS) 85 Heye et al. 1918. Plate V. 

86 On the Flint River, Georgia. 

87 We are much indebted to Andrew Whiteford for assembling this material for us and to 
T. M. N. Lewis for permission to use it 
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several cases burials were found with shell bead bands at the ankle, wrist, 
knee and elbow. Ceremonial objects were frequently found in association; 
these are conch shell bowls, “‘water bottles,” ear spools, gorgets and ceremonial 
celts. From site 1 Ha 3 came a monolithic axe found with a group burial in the 
late levels of a mound composed of a series of superimposed structures. The axe 
was accompanied by an eight inch celt and a pair of copper-on-wood ear spools. 
Space is not available to present an adequate analysis of the Tennessee ma- 
terial. Suffice it to say that it has a stratigraphic occurrence in the upper hori- 
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Ficure VII. Chronological arrangement of the ceramic periods in the Southeastern United 
States in their probable temporal relationship, demonstrating the late occurrence of the ceremonial 
omplex. The stippled area represents periods in which elements of the complex have appeared. 
See text for bibliography of the above arrangement. 


zons. A figured gorget was found in the latest level at Hiawassee Island, a site 
which showed an appreciable amount of European trade material. In no in- 
stance was material found in the early levels in Tennessee which could be re- 
garded as developmental. 

Louisiana: In Louisiana, the chronology has been worked out by James A. 
Ford and his associates.** Unlike other areas in the Southeast, Louisiana re- 
flects few cultural cross-currents. From the earliest to the latest there is an 
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orderly development, both in ceramics as well as ceremonial. The latter was 
related to the Hopewell of Ohio. It is interesting that the earliest appearance 
of the burial mound in the Southeast is in the late Tchefuncte Period. Thus, 
when the late ceremonial complex under discussion enters the area, it is par- 
ticularly striking against this background of orderly development. Elements 
of the complex appear only in the historic phase and even then only sporadi- 
cally. The most interesting occurrence of a single artifact in the area is at the 
Fatherland Plantation Site, which has been identified as the site of the Grand 
Village of the Natches. Here in a platform mound, upon which stood the mor- 
tuary temple of the Natchez, was found a human head of stone incised with the 
Forked Eye. Along with it were found numerous burials and much European 
trade material. 

Florida: A chronological outline for northwest Florida was worked out by 
Gordon Willey and R. B. Woodbury during the summer of 1941.8° Elements 
of the cult period do not appear until protohistoric and historic levels. The 
final period, Ft. Walton, was marked by a degeneration of the older styles and 
the appearance of shell-tempered ware along with effigy forms which have 
obvious affinities with Moundville. To this last period belong the platform 
mound at Camp Walton, the bird and human effigy forms and the stylized 
Hand-and-Eye and Skull designs on bowls. Evidence that these sites are late 
is to be had, not only in the stratigraphy, but also in the fact that fragments 
of Spanish olive jar are not uncommon on them. 

Alabama: The cultural sequences in Northern Alabama have been worked 
out by Webb, DeJarnette and their coworkers.®® The final period is character- 
ized by shell-tempered wares. To this period are assigned those sites which con- 
tain ceremonial material belonging to the complex. Two such sites are Lu® 21 
(Seven Mile Island) and Lu’ 92 (Kogers Island). The former was a platform 
mound composed of several rectangular, superimposed platforms of clay on 
the surfaces of which were built wattle-and-daub structures. Intrusive burials 
had been made into these floors at all levels. Material found with these burials 
included notched stone discs, greenstone celts, a stone pendant of the Cross 
and Circle and Hand type found at Moundville, embossed copper ear spools, 
zoomorphic effigy bottles (painted and unpainted) and an engraved bottle 
bearing on its surface the flying rattlesnake. A sherd of ware foreign to Ala- 
bama but typical of the Lamar period in Georgia served as additional evidence 
for the late dating of this site. 

The Kogers Island Site had no mound but consisted of a village site and 
cemetery. Material belonging to the complex found here included notched 
stone discs, a dog effigy pipe, copper Emblem Badges, embossed copper-on- 
wood ear spools, conch shell gorgets and ceremonial bottle forms. The Emblem 


89 Willey and Woodbury, 1942. °° Webb, 1939. Webb and DeJarnette, 1941. 
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Badges were of two types, one shaped like a projectile point and bearing the 
eye design, the other shaped like a miniature Baton with the cross embossed 
on its surface. Several of the latter were found and are almost identical with 
those found at Etowah. The Gorgets were of two types, one bore a central 
Cross surrounded by a series of scallops, the other was the Bird Design, con- 
sisting of a central Cross and Sun Circle surrounded by a square with looped 
corners and four pileated woodpecker heads. The ceremonial bottles were 
chiefly engraved and bore the flying rattlesnake with the Forked Eye and 
Hand and Eye designs. 

This material from northern Alabama serves to date Moundeville as be- 
longing to the protohistoric period in Alabama. In addition, at the Charlotte 
Thompson Place in central Alabama,” cult material was found in good asso- 
ciation with European trade material. 

Thus, from an examination of the archeological sequences in Georgia, 
Tennessee, Louisiana, northwestern Florida and northern Alabama, one ar- 
rives at the same conclusions. In all areas these elements appear late. In no 
area, except Georgia, are developmenta! forms seen. In Georgia the first ap- 
pearance of the complex is at the Macon Site which has been shown to be pure, 
transplanted Middle Mississippian. If Spiro may be judged by what few 
ceramic specimens we have seen from it and by analogy with the related Ga- 
hagan Mound,” the pottery bears many resemblances to the Caddoan wares 
of the Lower Valley and is correspondingly late. 

Since the occurrence of this material is unquestionably late, it may be as- 
sumed that examination of the ethnographic accounts of the area would show 
evidence of an organized group of ceremonials which can be correlated with 
this archeological complex. This is indeed the case. The Creek, the Natchez 
and the Chickasaw possessed what once must have been a common ceremonial. 
In Etowah Papers Willoughby makes much of this fact and comes to the con- 
clusion that the Etowah material represents proto-Muskhogean ceremonial 
paraphernalia and formed a connecting link between Creek and Natchez 
ceremonial. Whatever the early form of the ceremonial complex was, it reached 
the historic level in an altered form. This may be seen from the archeological 
evidence as well as from the ethnological evidence. Swanton, approaching his 
problem from the ethnological side in 1927 before much of the archeological 
material now at hand was available wrote: 


Among the Creek Indians, however, the term “green corn dance” applies specifically 
to the busk, or posketa, meaning the “‘fast,”” which occurred when the first flower corn 
of the season was ready for consumption, between the middle of July and the middle 
of August. In the course of my investigations among these Indians, about 15 years ago, 
I learned that the busk was not an isolated ceremony. It was the most important cere- 
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mony of the year, that indeed with which the new year began, but it was the fourth of 
a series of rituals spaced about a month apart and, hence, beginning in April or May. 
The first three were rather local in character and prepared the way for the main cere- 
monial to which many persons of related or friendly towns were invited. Following the 
busk, particularly if the food were plentiful, came a succession of social gatherings ex- 
tending into the late fall and commonly called the “raccoon dance” or the “old people’s 
dance,” the only one in which masks were worn. One Creek informant declared this to 
be the most sacred ceremonial of all. The religious side of some of these dances was not 
always conspicuous, but we know them only in their decadence, and it seems to be a 
universal truth that when ceremonials decay the social elements become progressively 
more pronounccd, while those having an esoteric or sacred import are gradually abbre- 
viated. As far back as the middle of the 18th century Adair observed this process taking 
place. There are, then, so far as the Creek Indians are concerned, good indications of a 
long summer ceremonial season, and it would have taken comparatively little elabora- 
tion of known ritual to produce a pageant imposing and intricate enough to match any 
mound group of which we have knowledge, even Cahokia itself. 

We may conclude, then, by saying that the historic ceremonies and ceremonial 
mounds of our Southeastern Indians, or of the Creeks alone suggest psychical and tech- 
nical forces sufficient to account for all the mounds of the Mississippi Valley and the 
districts north of the Gulf of Mexico.” 


To orient Dr. Swanton’s conclusions with the complex in question, it should be 
recalled that the.Macon Site is the ‘‘Ocmulgee Old Fields” of Bartram and that 
Creek tradition points to that site as one of the first points of occupation and 
fortification after their migration from the Red River region where they ac- 
quired their ceremonial and the four medicines. We cannot discuss historic 
ceremonial in the Southeast at this time. 

To summarize the chronological aspects of the complex: these elements ap- 
pear suddenly and late. When they appear, Macon excepted, they are ap- 
parently fully elaborated. No developmental sequences of the elements are 
traceable. Such Hopewellian traits as the serpent representations, the cere- 
monial celt and the omnipresent conch bowl might be regarded as suggesting 
a background of ceremonialism upon which the complex proper might develop. 
The gap between the two is wide, none the less. 

Another important point is the ubiquitous manner in which elements of 
the complex appear again and again in the midst of otherwise unrelated groups. 
When one compares the ceremonial elements one finds the usual high correla- 
tion in the several localities, but when one compares other traits, the correla- 
tion is almost nil. Thus, comparing Etowah, Moundville, and Spiro on the 
basis of ceramics is an unrewarding task. Aside from the ceremonial bottle 
forms, the presence of shell as an aplastic and the appearance of the strap 
handle on the domestic ware, few points in common can be found. At Etowah 
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stamping had reached a high plane of technique and had a local tradition and 
development that went back to the late archaic. At Moundville stamping was 
absent. Both ceramic traditions are completely different from that in the 
Lower Mississippi Valley to which Spiro is said to be related. The basic cultural 
dissimilarity extends further to include house-type and most domestic arti- 
facts. It is interesting to see elements crop up at Key Marco against a cultural 
background that suggests primitive survivals dating back to Southeastern 
archaic levels. 

Thus it would seem that the complex represents something late and 
specialized, something which could reappear essentially intact in unrelated 
groups a thousand miles apart. In short, the complex reflects the existence of a 
pre-Columbian cult which swept through the late prehistoric Southeast very 
much as the Ghost Dance swept from tribe to tribe across the Plains in the 
late nineteenth century. 

The subject of Mexican influences frequently arises. Certainly, two periods 
of possible Mexican influence can be recognized. The first period was at the 
close of the Southeastern archaic when the basic economy shifted from a 
hunting-fishing-gathering economy to an agricultural one. This is presumably 
the time of the introduction of maize. At this period the bicymbal copper ear- 
spool, the copper celt and the burial mound idea appear in the Southeast and 
are found first in the Lower Mississippi Valley. These are possible Mexican 
importations. It will be noted that with these exceptions, the complex outlined 
above embraces practically all of the Mexicanoid elements which have been 
recognized in Southeastern archeology. In a recent paper Phillips has outlined 
many of these elements and has pointed out their late relationship.“ He feels 
that they are actually of Mexican origin. Unfortunately, when one looks for 
Mexican sources one is hampered by two factors: in the first place, while 
archeology of the Huastec area is a virtual blank, yet tantalizing details are 
known; the presence of vessel forms belong to Vaillant’s ““Q Complex,”’ cere- 
monial mounds of earth, and a shell-work technique which may well have con- 
nections with the engraved shell gorgets which are such a striking element in 
the cult complex in the Southeast. In the second place, when one looks for 
sources in the ceremonial material of highland Mexico, one strikes difficulty 
because this material has been neither organized nor interpreted. The temple 
mound, the bird-serpent composite, the Hand and Eye, the human head held 
by the hair, the ceremonial hafted celt and possibly the Baton all have close 
counterparts in the Mixteca-Puebla “culture.” The feel of the cult material 
under discussion is Middle American rather than Southeastern. Since none of 
these Mexicanoid elements appear in the earlier Southeastern levels and since 
they arrive in a body, suddenly and late, it seems most likely that they are of 
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Mexican origin. Also, both in Mexico and in the Southeast, these elements were 
bound in with a late ceremonial complex. Since diffusion from the Southwest, 
from the West Indies or from the North cannot be demonstrated, it seems 
inescapable, J. Alden Mason to the contrary notwithstanding, that the route of 
ingress lay along the Texas Coast. 

Phillip writes: “We are evidently concerned with the transmission of a cult 
(or a group of associated cults) rather than culture in a more general sense.” 
With this we are in entire agreement. He does not feel, however, that these 
similarities are best explained on the basis of elaboration of the cult within the 
Middle Mississippi Valley and spread from the Source. He feels that such sites 
as Moundville, Etowah and Spiro have simply come under the same influence, 
that “waves” of Middle American influence striking these centers of popula- 
tion gave rise to the complex as we see it. We feel that there are at least two 
fundamental objections to this attitude. In the first place, no single artifact 
of Mexican manufacture has been reported north of Texas to our knowledge. 
The second objection lies in the fact that these elements resolve into a basic 
and essentially un-Mexican core complex which this paper has outlined. It is 
too much to believe that these widely separated sites in the Southeast would 
select the same elements from those waves of influence, and not only select the 
same elements but modify and elaborate them in the same manner. 

There were probably at least two mechanisms by which the complex spread: 
(1) by rapid diffusion from group to group and (2) carried by moving peoples. 
In most instances the spread was cross-cultural. However, it should be re- 
membered that the three great cult sites lie on the peripheries of the Middle 
Mississippi expansion, and that great movement of population certainly served 
to introduce the cult into Georgia and Alabama. Because of the nature of the 
complex and because of the fact that its spread seems to be to a great degree 
linked to the movements of Middle Mississippian groups, we feel that the 
spread of the complex from a single Southeastern community of group of com- 
munities is strongly suggested. 

One further point is to be made. The sites at which the complex is strongest 
lie in rich, fertile bottom lands. The distribution along the spine of the Missis- 
sippi-Missouri Rivers and on the South Atlantic and Gulf drainage coincides 
with the distribution of the most markedly horticultural communities. It 
should be noted that Strong figures an antler bracelet from Nebraska which 
bears the Hand and Eye motif,” indicating a considerable spread of the com- 
plex along the river bottoms far out into the Plains. At Spiro, motifs and other 
elements are found associated with maize representations in at least five in- 
stances. At Key Marco, a community of hunters and fishers whose roots lie in 
the earliest levels of the Southeastern cultures, the cult had such vigor that 
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elements could be grafted directly onto a basically non-agricultural ceremonial 
complex. 

CONCLUSION 


We feel that it is possible to account for all the above facts by the following 
hypothesis: There existed in the prehistoric Southeast a highly-developed cult 
or cult complex, integrated with and fundamentally dependent upon a horti- 
cultural base. This cult was synthesized within the southeastern United States 
in a single community or restricted group of communities at a relatively late 
date from elements introduced from Middle America. This integration prob- 
ably took place in the Middle Mississippi Basin. From this center the cult 
spread rapidly, crossing tribal boundaries, flowered abruptly and passed almost 
as quickly, reaching historic levels only in an attenuated form. Local variations 
in the complex are explicable in terms of the previous ceremonial life and basic 
economics of the subareas under consideration. These variations, the attenu- 
ated forms and the probable nature of the original cult will be considered in a 
subsequent paper. 


Jouns Hopkins Hospirar 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 
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THE BELIEF SYSTEM OF HAITIAN VODUN* 
By GEORGE EATON SIMPSON 


HILE it seems likely that the Haitian vodun cult began to take definite 

form between 1750 and 1790,' a full explanation of the origins of this 
hybrid religion cannot be given. The Code Noir prescribed baptism and in- 
struction in the Catholic religion for all slaves (the rationalizatiom of the slave 
trade was that the heathen blacks were being converted to Christianity), but it 
is doubtful if the new religion had much meaning for the transplanted Africans. 
The Code Noir also provided that assemblies of slaves for purposes other than 
Catholic worship were illegal, and masters could be punished for permitting 
such gatherings. Meetings of slaves were potentially dangerous to the colonials 
because of the possibilities they offered for plots and revolts. However, it was 
impossible to prevent all slave assemblages, and secret reunions during the 
night occurred frequently. If what is known to have transpired at the middle 
of the eighteenth century occurred earlier, and there is no reason to believe 
that it did not, the old men kept alive elements of African culture through tales, 
discussions, and religious and magical rites. Evidence of what happened at 
these nocturnal conclaves is found in L’ Essai sur l’ Esclavage et Observations sur 
l’ Etat Present des Colonies, published by an anonymous author about 1750. 


The dance called at Surinam Watur mama, and in our colonies ‘‘the water mother,” 
is strictly forbidden to them. They make a great mystery of it, and all that is known of 
it is that it excites very much their imagination. They become excessively exalted 
when they meditate a wicked plan. The chief of the plot becomes so ecstatic that he 
loses consciousness; when he regains consciousness, he claims that his God has spoken 
to him and has commanded the enterprise, but as they do not worship the same God 
they hate each other and spy on each other reciprocally, and these plans are almost al- 
ways denounced.” 


Dr. Mars remarks that while different groups of slaves worshipped different 
intermediary gods, they all believed in a Great God above these secondary 
spirits.* In less than forty years revolutionary leaders, who had found rituals 


* This material was obtained on a field trip to Haiti which was made possible by a post- 
doctoral fellowship from the Social Science Research Council, New York City. The field data given 
in this article were acquired from peasant informants who were living in the northern part of the 
country near the village of Plaisance. I am indebted to Dr. Price Mars and to Mr. J. B. Cinéas for 
valuable assistance in the preparation of this article, and to Professor M. J. Herskovits for pre- 
liminary training and subsequent counsel. The writer wishes to acknowledge the helpful criticisms 
of this paper which were given by Edward Abramson and Linvill F. Watson. 

1 Price Mars, Une Etape de l’ Evolution Haitienne, p. 142. 

2 Cited by L. Leytraud, L’Esclavage aux Antilles frangaises avant 1789 (Paris, 1897), and 
quoted by Price Mars, Ainsi parla l’Oncle, p. 113. 

3 P. Mars, Une Etape de I’ Evolution Haitienne, p. 141. 
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useful in promoting their cause, had brought about a religious compromise 
which included the essentials of the various beliefs. While it is impossible to 
indicate with finality those who were most responsible for the merging of 
Islamic, African, and Catholic elements into Haitian vodun, some of the most 
likely contributors may be designated.‘ 

Little is known about the religious and magical activities of Macandal, a 
Limbé slave who was born in Africa, except that: 


He predicted the future, he had visions and an exceedingly strong and vigorous 
eloquence. . . . He had persuaded the Negroes that he was immortal, and he had in- 
stilled in them such terror and such respect that they considered it an honor to serve 
him on bended knee and to render unto him the worship that one owes only to the divin- 
ity whose representative he declared himself to be.® 


Escaping from his master’s plantation, Macandal spread terror throughout the 
North by pillaging plantations, sacking villages, stealing cattle, and poisoning 
both whites and blacks. Finally this audacious man was burned alive at the 
Cap Haitien army post in 1758.° 

Jean-Francois, another fugitive in the North, took the title of Grand 
Admiral of France and of General-in-Chief. Biassou, his lieutenant, became 
Viceroy of the Conquered Countries. Madiou reports that they dominated 
their followers as much by the superiority of their intellects as through super- 
stition. Jean-Francois inspired respect among the rebels by wearing elaborate 
costumes covered with stripes, braid, and medals taken from white officers, 
and by riding a richly bedecked horse or travelling in a carriage drawn by four 
white or black horses. Biassou surrounded himself with sorcerers, and filled 
his tent with cats of all colors, dead men’s bones, and other symbolic objects. 
At night great fires burned in his camp, and nude women performed extraordi- 
nary dances. When the excitement had reached its peak, Biassou, followed by 
his magicians, appeared before the crowd, cried that the spirit of God was in- 
spiring him, and said that he was instructed to announce that the fighters who 
succumbed in battle would return again to their tribes in Africa. Frightful 
shouts, singing, and drumming followed Biassou’s dramatic appearances, and 
he seized upon these moments of exaltation to lead his men against the enemy 
in the middle of the night.’ 

4 “Tl n’est pas possible d’avoir des détails sur la vie de la plupart de ces hommes avant les 
troubles révolutionnaires étant donné qu’ils étaient sans état civil, de simples numéros d’ordre 
dans la foule anonyme des esclaves. Mais il est non moins certain qu’ils se révélérent des person- 
nalités de premier ordre dans l’action par la puissance prodigieuse et leur influence religieuse sur 
les masses.” Letter from Dr. Price Mars. 

5 Memoire sur la création d’un corps de gens de couleur levé a Saint Domingue, 1779, A.M.C., 
Corr. gen., Saint Domingue, 2e série, C9 carton XXIX. 

® Moreau de Saint Méry, Déscription topographique, physique, civile, politique et historique de 
la Partie Francaise de Isle de Saint Domingue, I (Philadelphia, 1797), pp. 651-653. 

7 Thomas Madiou, Histoire d’ Haiti, 1, pp. 72-73. 
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In the West, Romaine Riviére, Hyacinthe Ducoudray, Halaou, and others 
spread terror. Riviére, a Spaniard who called himself Romaine the Prophetess, 
plundered Léogane. Claiming to be the godchild of the Virgin Mary, he used 
to say mass, torture the whites, and maintain all he did was in accordance with 
the orders of the Virgin.* Hyacinthe led 15,000 insurgents against the white 
dragoons and the national guard at Croix des Bouquets. The blacks fought 
fanatically because they had been told by their sorcerers that the dead would 
come back to life in Africa. Hyacinthe himself ran through the ranks waving 
the tail of a bull and crying: “Forward, forward! The bullets are as dust.’”® 
Halaou, the giant who headed the rebels of Cul-de-Sac, always carried a white 
rooster under his arm, claiming that it transmitted to him the desires of 
Heaven. He used to march preceded by drum music, by trumpets, and by his 
sorcerers who sang that he was invulnerable, that the cannon were only bam- 
boo and the gunpowder dust. His guard carried long ox-tails which, it was 
claimed, could turn aside all bullets.® 

But perhaps the insurgent leader whose rites came closest to the acts of the 
later cult was Boukman. Born in Jamaica, Boukman escaped from a plantation 
near Morne-Rouge. In order to produce greater unity among the rebels of that 
region he conducted an impressive ceremony during the night of August 14, 
1791. After an enormous crowd had assembled a violent storm arose, and in the 
midst of thunder and lightning an old Negro woman appeared, danced wildly, 
sang, and brandished a huge cutlass over her head. Finally, the silent and 
fascinated crowd saw her plunge the cutlass into the throat of a black hog. The 
slaves drank the animal’s blood and swore they would execute Boukman’s 
orders." 


Six days later, led by Boukmann, the slaves of the Turpin plantation, near Cap 
Francais, indiscriminately massacred every white man, woman, or child upon whom 
they could lay their hands. This inaugurated a general insurrection, and within a few 
weeks the magnificent plantations of the Plaine-du-Nord were in ruins and the white 
population either murdered or cooped up in the larger towns.” 


Dr. Mars has called attention to a description of the rites witnessed by 
Moreau de Saint Méry towards the end of the eighteenth century.” Judging 
from this account it would appear that the new cult took on definite form about 
1790. At this time the first part of the ceremony consisted of the officiant’s 
interpretation of the wishes of the divinity, symbolized by a snake. The dance 
followed this service, and included singing, fainting, intense nervous excite- 
ment and some rather violent behavior. At this point the Catholic elements in 
the ritual were practically non-existent. 


8 Tbid., p. 97. Tbid., pp. 100-101. 10 Tbid., p. 181. 
11 J. C. Dorsainvil, Manuel d’ Histoire d’Haiti, pp. 77-78; V. Schoelcher, Vie de Toussaint 
Louverture, I, p. 30. 2H. P. Davis, Black Democracy, p. 36. 


18 P. Mars, Ainsi parla POncle, 114-118. 
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Haitian vodun seems to be explainable in the light of certain religious and 
political conditions. Presumably Catholics, but finding the new religion none 
too congenial, the slaves continued to rely upon old tribal beliefs for their 
spiritual needs. During the latter half of the eighteenth century revolutionary 
leaders utilized nocturnal rites to dramatize their cause and to weld together 
diverse slave groups.’ Gradually a more or less standardized set of rites 
emerged. During the next one hundred and fifty years the beliefs and rituals 
of the cult became more elaborate, the Catholic components increased, and 
regional differentiation developed. 


The Place of the Loas in the Vodun Cult 


In discussing the religion of the members of a non-literate group every ef- 
fort must be made not to erect a mock theology by reading into their belief 
system the familiar concepts of one’s own culture. In the account which follows 
we have tried to avoid bringing perfect consistency and order out of a situation 
which is filled with inconsistencies and contradictions. The lack of written 
formulations and the absence of an ecclesiastical hierarchy in Haitian vodun 
are conducive to variations in belief and ritual from region to region and even 
from temple to temple within a region. 

By far the most prominent figures in the vodun cult’s realm of the sacred 
are the Joas.» Many of the Joas are African deities who “have been inherited 
through succeeding generations by the descendants of those who brought them 
to Haiti.”"* Both Herskovits and Courlander report that some of the loas are 
indigenous to Haiti, and they agree that these Joas are the result of the deifica- 
tion of powerful ancestors.'? Evidence to support this contention was also 
found by the writer. One Plaisance informant, when asked if he had heard of 
the Joas enumerated by another man, said that he did not know all of them, 
but added that that was not strange since each person knows special Joas in 
addition to those recognized by all devotees. 


4 It is interesting to note that once in power the former revolutionists prohibited the practice 
of vodun because they feared that political enemies might utilize it for counter-revolutionary pur- 
poses. See Dorsainvil, Vodou et N évrose, p. 166. 

Also, it is interesting that one of the means used by an oppressed group to attain the goal of 
independence has become an end in itself. Instead of full freedom, which the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the peasants never gained, a kind of substitute goal has been accepted. This objective is 
to make the best possible adjustment to a bad situation by honoring, placating, and seeking favors 
of the dead and the gods. 

15 Known also as Les Esprits, and the Zanges. In the South and West the term Les Mystéres is 
also used, but this is less common in the North. It is interesting that Zanges is ‘a contraction of 
“les anges” of Christian faiths. 

16 M. J. Herskovits, Life in a Haitian Valley, p. 142. One of my informants (Boisier, a houngan 
or cult leader) stated that all of the Joas came from Guinée. 

17 Herskovits, op. cit., pp. 150, 268-269; H. Courlander, Haiti Singing, pp. 26, 29. 
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All told there are hundreds of Joas.4* One peasant said that the number of 
the loas is infinite, another said that while one cannot possibly know all of the 
loas it is important during a ceremony to invite all of them. Still another, a 
houngan’s assistant, said that he is not concerned with knowing the names of 
all the Joas, but insisted that in a ceremony he can easily summon all of them. 

No sharp distinctions are made in northern Haiti between the Arada gods 
and gods derived from other African cults. Separate ceremonies are not held 
for Arada, Ibo, Congo, and other African tribal gods. None of the vodunists 
near Plaisance could classify the gods they know according to these or any 
other categories. Some of these believers are acquainted with the names of 
non-Arada gods, as well as Petro Joas, but in their thinking and in their cere- 
monies they treat them as if they were Aradas.’® 

In the Plaisance region there seem to be three schools of thought with refer- 
ence to the relationships between the Joas and the Catholic Saints. According 
to one point of view there is a spirit “under the water’®® to correspond to each 
Saint in Heaven. The Saints and the Joas are intermediaries between God, the 
creator of man and the master of the Universe, and man. God is too busy to 
listen to the pleas of men so the Joas and the Saints meet at the halfway point 
on the road between Heaven and earth, and the Joas tell “their brothers” what 
their human followers want. The Saints then return to God and report on the 
appeals which men have made to the Joas, and God grants or refuses the various 
requests. This group of vodunists does not believe, however, that the Joas are 
limited to those who correspond to the Saints. In addition, they know of loas 
who are independent and who have nothing to do with God and the Saints. 

Some members of the vodun cult believe that the Saints are loas, although 
they hold that not all Joas are Saints. One man said that the Saints and the 
loas are “la meme bagaille”’ (the same thing), but others said that while Saint 
Patrick is Damballa, and Mater Dolorosa is Erzilie, Sousou pannan is simply 
Sousou pannan and L’Inglésou is merely L’Inglésou. 


18 J. C. Dorsainvil, Vodou et N évrose, 36, says: “‘Ces loa a la verité sont si nombreux qu’on 
pourrait placer chaque jour de l’année sous le vocable de l’un d’eux.” 

19 In the West, and perhaps in the South and in some parts of the Artibonite, special cere- 
monies are held for the Petro gods. At Mirebalais Herskovits found that the worship of Congo 
and Ibo gods was restricted chiefly to individual families. See Herskovits, of. cit., p. 149, and 
Courlander, op. cit., p. 29. 

2 The phase “under the water” refers to the capital of the Joas, and is sometimes called 
“Ville au Camp.” The peasants are vague as to the exact location of this city. Apparently not all 
of the Joas live “under the water” because in the ceremonies the “Zanges of the forest” and the 
“Zanges of the sky” are also addressed. It is impossible to say whether this tripartite division of the 
loas is a continuation of the Sky, Earth, and Water pantheons of Dahomey, or whether the “Zanges 
of the Sky” indicates a confusion of the Joas and the Catholic Saints, or whether the vodun priests 
simply are not taking any chances of offending any of the spirits by failing to include them in the 
invitation to the ceremony. 
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PLAISANCE VopuN Detties* 
Loa Informants 


Adjassou-Linguetor A.G. Ar. 
Adja or Adja Bosu, Courlander, op. cit., 30; or 
Agasu, Herskovits (1), 267; or Aguasu, Dor- 
sainvil, op. cit., 174 
Adjassou-Miroi H.V.A.G._ Ar. 
Agaone 0.U. cj. 
Agaou A.G. C.J. 
Agaou-Tonné and Agaou-Wédo, Dorsainvil, op. 
cit., 174. 
Agarou 0.U. Mar. 
Agwe Woyo, Herskovits (1), 267; Agué or Agué 
Woyo, Courlander, op. cit., 31. 
(Maitresse) Amelia H.O. Mar. 


* This is a combined list of Joas given by nine non-literate informants (Arséne Pierre Jean 
Baptiste, Termitus Boisier, Bertrand Velbrun, Terméus Joseph, Ulysse Joseph, Marguerite——, 
Cénous Jean, Madame Petit-Homme, and Anazine Merveilleux). Lists were obtained separately, 
from the first seven informants. The shortest list consisted of seventeen gods, the longest of forty- 
nine. No attempt was made to extend the lists by prompting, although a few names have been 
added here for some of these seven individuals because they mentioned other gods in songs and 
tales. Undoubtedly all of these persons know about additional /oas. The names of a few gods re- 
ferred to by the last two informants in conversations, possessions, and songs are included. There 
was no opportunity to get lists from these individuals, but since they were important members of 
the cult they certainly knew of dozens of gods. 

Informants are indicated by initials. One hundred and thirteen Joas were named by one 
informant only, seventeen gods were mentioned by two informants, thirteen by three informants, 
four by four informants, two by five informants, and three by six informants. Of the one hundred 
and fifty-two Joas listed here, twenty-seven are African tribal gods, and are indicated above by 
the letters A.G. The sixteen Catholic Saints are labeled C.S. The names of six Joas in this list are 
derived from African tribal or place names, and are listed as A.N. Nine of these Joas probably are 
of African origin, and are given as P.A.O. Fifty-seven seem to be of Haitian origin, and are sched- 
uled above as H.O. Eighteen Joas appear to be variations in name for African tribal gods, and are 
listed as H.V.A.G. There are nineteen Joas of unknown origin in this group, and they are indicated 
by the letters O.U. | 

The sources for the designation of African origin for certain of these /oas are: M. J. Herskovits, 
(1) Life in a Haitian Valley; (2) “African Gods and Catholic Saints in New World Negro Belief,” 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, n.s. 39 (October-December, 1937), 635-643; (3) “An Outline of 
Dahomean Religious Belief,” Memoirs of the American Anthropological Association, No. 41, 1933; 
H. Courlander, Haiti Singing; J. C. Dorsainvil, Vodou et N évrose. 

Several of the Joas listed here as indigenous to Haiti may be Catholic Saints, i.e., Laurentine 
may be one of the St. Laurences, St. Laurentia, or St. Laurentinus; Amminan may be St. Am- 
mianus, St. Ammon, or St. Ammonius; Sylvanie may be St. Silvanus; Marie-Noél and Maitresse 
Madeleine may be derived from Sainte Marie Madeleine; and Solophine may refer to St. Solina. 
See The Book of Saints by the Benedictine Monks of St. Augustine’s Abbey, Pamsgate, 3rd Ed., 
Macmillan, 1941. 
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PLAISANCE VopuN Derries*—Continued 


Loa Informants 
Amminan 0.U. Ar. 
Anago A.N. Ar. 
Nago tribe 
(Saint) Antoine CS. Ar. 
Arada A.N. Ug 
Arada tribe 
Assez-Media H.O. 
(Mediateur ?) 
Atacrou 0.U. Mar. 
Ati-Dangné P.A.O. T.B. 
Possibly Dangbe, Herskovits (3), 58, 75. 
Badé A.G. 


Gbade, Herskovits (3), 21; Badé-si, Dorsainvil, 
op. cit., 174. 


Baquicie 0.U. Mar. 
Baron Lacroix H.O. B.V. 
Baron Minuit H.O. B.V. 
Bazou or Bosu A.G. Mar. 

Bosu-Cessé and Kadia-Bosu, Dorsainvil, op. 

cit., 174. 

Bazou-Mainnain H.V.A.G._ B.V., Ar. 
Bois l’en Dingué H.O. An. M. 
Bolodjoré 0.U. Ar. 
Borrommée CS. 
Brave H.O. Ar., U.J. 
(Mait’) Carrefour H.O. Ar. 
Cassé Brisé H.O. et 
(Sainte) Catharine Ca. 
(Sainte) Celia cs. 
Cibi O.U. Mar. 
(Monsieur Difficile) Clérmeil H.O. 
(Président) Clérmeil H.O. Az., TJ... TR. 
Clermézine H.O. B.Y., 
Confrit (Confrére ?) H.O. at 
Congo A.N. Ar. 
Dagué H.V.A.G. C.J. 

See Agoué-Oyo 
Dagué-Amminan H.V.A.G._  U.J. 

See Agoué-Oyo 
Dagué-Cala-Michaud H.V.A.G. Ar. 

See Agoue-Oyo 
Dagué Lissa A.G. Ar. 


Lisa, Herskovits (3), 14. 
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PLAISANCE VopuUN Dert1es*—Continued 


Loa 


Dahomain 
Kingdom of Dahomey 
Damballa 


Damballa, Herskovits (2), 638; Damballah, 
Dorsainvil, op. cit., 174; Courlander, op. cit., 


33. 
(Pié) Damballa 
(Pierre) Damballa 
Danger 
Danger Mina 
Mina trike 
Dan-Houézo 


Damballa Hwedo, Herskovits (3), 34, 75; Dam- 
balla Wédo, Courlander, op. cit., 33. Hersko- 
vits refers to Damballa Hwedo as “the Da 
who surpasses all ancestors in power.” (3), 58. 


Dan-Yi 
Dent-Friand 
(Monsieur) Desportes 
Dévis Pas Pressé 
Diable Tonnerre 
(Monsieur) Dieujuste 
Dismiraye 
(Mamselle) Dispensa 
(Dispensatrice ?) 
Dji 
Dji, Herskovits (3), 14. 
Dosu-Dosa 
Erzilie 


Erzilie, Herskovits (2), 638. 


Erzilie Dantor 


Erzilie Dosbas 
Erzilie Kanzo 
Erzilie Freda 
Erzilie gé rouge 
Erzilie Nain-naine 
Erzilie Mainfort 
Erzilie pied cassé 
(Sainte) Etienne 
Exzaie (Exact ?) 


A.N. 


A.G. 


H.V.A.G. 
H.V.A.G. 


H.O. 
A.N. 


P.A.O. 


[w. s., 47, 1945 


Informants 


Ar., C.J. 


B.V., T.J., CJ. 


Ar. 


B.V. 
C.J., B.V., Ar., 
T.J., U.J., T.B. 


mar, 
Ar., B.V. 

Ar. 

Ar. 

B.V., U.J., Ar. 
B.V., U.J., Ar. 
B.V., U.J., Ar. 
B.V., U.J., Ar. 
Ar. 


SIM) 


( 
} 
U.J., T.B. 
| 
| 
0.U. CJ. | 
H.O. C.J. 
H.O. 
H.O. P-H 
H.O. Ar. 
H.O. CJ. 
H.O. Mar. 
H.O. CJ. 
AG. 
H.O. 
| 
| 
H.V.A.G. 
H.V.A.G. 
H.V.A.G. 
H.V.A.G. 
H.V.A.G. 
H.V.A.G. 
H.V.A.G. 
H.V.A.G. 
CS. 
H.O. 
| 


PLAISANCE VopuN Detr1es*—Continued 


Loa 


(Saint) Francois Bolomi 
Fré Ti Jean 
Ganga 
(Saint) Georges 
(Saint) Glin (Gislain ?) 
Gougoune 
Gugune, Dorsainvil, op. cit., 174. 
Grande Batala 
*Batala, Herskovits (1), 267; Obatala, Courlan- 
der, op. cit., 40. 
Grand Bois 
Grand Bois Elie 
Guéde Nibo 
Gede, Herskovits (1), 267. 
Ibo 
Ibo-Lélé, etc., Dorsainvil, op. cit., 175. 
(Maitresse) Inoméne 
(Saint) Jacques Majeur 
(Saint) Jean Baptiste 
Jean Brigand 
(Maitre) Jean Crabe 
Jean Délé (Delire ?) 
Jean Féro (Féroce ?) 
Jeune Gens Direct 
Jean Petro 
(Maitresse) Karous 
La Siléne-La Baleine 
La Siréne is “a character derived from Euro- 
pean mythology.” Herskovits (2), 639. 
(Maitresse) Laoué-Dji 
Alawe and Dji, Herskovits (3), 14. 
L’ Afrique 
Laoka 
Loko, Dorsainvil, op. cit., 174; Loko Attiso, etc., 
Courlander, op. cit., 37; Loko, Herskovits 
(3), 14. 
L’Arc En Ciel 
Laurentine 
La Victoire 
Legla 
Legba, Herskovits, (1), 267; Dorsainvil, op. cit., 
174. 
Lembélie 
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C.S. 
H.O. 
0.U. 
CS. 
C.S. 
A.G. 


A.G. 


H.O. 
H.O. 
A.G. 


A.G. 


H.O. 
CS. 

CS. 

H.O. 
H.O. 
H.O. 
H.O. 
H.O. 
H.O. 
0.U. 
H.O. 


P.A.O. 


A.N. 
P.A.O. 


H.O. 
H.O. 
H.O. 
A.G. 


H.O. 


Informants 


U.J. 
P-H 

Ar., T.J. 
Ar. 

Ar. 

B.V. 


U.J., TB. 


B.V. 
Mar. 
B.V., Ar. 


Ar. 


T.B. 
Ar. 

Mar. 

U.J., Mar. 

An., Mar. 
P-H 

T.B. 

T.B. 


T.B., Mar. 


Ar. 
Ar. 


Cj. 


B.V., Ar., T.J., U.J. 
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Loa 


A.G. 
Limba-zaou, Dorsainvil, op. cit., 175. 
Limba-Zaho A.G. 
Limba-zaou, Dorsainvil, op. cit., 175. 
Linglésou A.G. 
Inglinsou, Dorsainvil, op. cit., 175. 
Linglésou-Bassin-sang H.V.A.G. 
Linglésou Guerre H.V.A.G. 
Lomi Ago P.A.O. 
Age, Herskovits (3), 14. 
Lorvana H.O 
(Maitresse) Madeleine H.O. 
Mambo 0.U 
Mambo La Salle 0.U. 
Mambo Zacca P.A.O. 
Azaca-Si, Dorsainvil, op. cit., 174; Azaka Baing 
Baing, Courlander, op. cit., 32; Azaka Mede, 
Herskovits (2), 642. 
Mamba Ya Djoni 0.U. 
Marassa Jumeaux A.G. 
Marassa, Herskovits (2), 642. 
Marie CS. 
(Sainte) Marie Madeleine CS. 
(Maitresse) Marie-Noél H.O. 
Membo-Delahi 0.U 
(Saint) Michel CS. 
Mouché Pierre H.O. 
Nago Shango A.G. 
“.. . Shango, the god of thunder... of Nago 
[Yoruban] origin.” 
Herskovits (1), 267. 
Nambo-Nansi P.A.O. 
Anansi is the trickster-hero in Ashanti-Fanti 
folklore. 
Ogoum-Tonnere A.G. 
Agomme Tonnere, Herskovits (2), 642. 
Ogun Balanjo A.G. 
Ogun Balanjo, Herskovits (2), 641. 
Ogun Batala A.G. 
Ogun Batala, Herskovits (1), 316. 
Ogun Ferraille A.G. 


Ogun Ferraille, Herskovits (2), 641. 
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(Mait’) Ozoun Elou Mandja 


Papa Ogoun 


Ogoun, Herskovits (1), 316. 
(Maitresse) Philoméne 


Pié Anfalo 


Papa Pié (St. Peter) 


Pierre Marsiqué 


(Monsieur) Polisson 


Raphaél 
Ravagé 
Sans-Manman 
Shango 


Shango, Herskovits (1), 267. 
Simba-La Source 
Probably a variation of Simbi. 


Simbi Laoka 


“Simbi ... is a Congo god....” 
Herskovits (2), 638. Simbi-ampaka, Dorsainvil, 
op. cit., 175. 


Sine 


(Maitresse) Siridja 


Sobo 


Sobo, Herskovits (1), 267; Sobo-si, Dorsainvil, 
op. cit., 175. 


Solophine 
Soussou-Pannan 
Sylvanie 
Taureau 
Ti-Jean Dantor 


Ti-Jean Laurent 
Ti Milette Porte 
Ti Pierre Dantor 
Ti Solé (Little Sun ?) 
(Monsieur) Toussaint 


Tracas 
Trois Plumettes 


Ya Tibois Quinto 


Zadieu 


Za, Dorsainvil, op. cit., 174. 


Zahi 


Za, Dorsainvil, op. cit., 174. 
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H.O. 
H.O. 


H.O. 
H.O. 
H.O. 
H.O. 
H.O. 
H.O. 
H.O. 
0.U. 
P.A.O. 


P.A.O. 


Informants 


B.V. 


B.V. 
Ar. 


B.V., Ar., T.B. 
Mar. 

Ar. 


B.V., T.J., T.B., 


C.J., Mar., P-H 
B.V. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
CJ. 
Mar. 
C5. 
B.V., Ar. 
ach 


C.J. 
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A blind houngan, Termitus Boisier, and all of the members of his family 
maintain that the /oas and the Saints are bitter enemies.”* The Joas are fallen 
angels who are worshipped by those who have been chosen by them, but this 
worship is based solely on a fear of their power.” 

The situation is made more complicated by the fact that those who believ: 
that the Joas and the Saints are on friendly terms, and those who maintain that 
they are enemies, sometimes talk about the Saints and the loas as if they were 
identical. 

The Plaisance peasants are uncertain about the exercise of authority and 
power among the Joas themselves. They believe that the government of the 
loas is similar to human governments, but that men can not know what the 
hierarchical levels are. They imagine that there are such categories as: the loas 
of the first class, secondary Joas, inferior Joas, simple domestics, and those who 
have been condemned for their misdemeanors. One informant said that 
Erzilie is the Queen of the Joas, but added that no one can boast that he knows 
the “chief of the chiefs,’’ nor even the principal chiefs. According to him, the 
“chiefs” may be classified only by their conduct, that is, their conduct with 
respect to men. By the use of this criterion the most powerful /oas, in his opin- 
ion, would be Président Clérmeil, Agoum-Tonnere (Saint John), Legba, Papa 
Pié (Saint Peter), and Agoué-Oyo. 


The Origin of Haitian Gods in the Vodun Pantheon 


Herskovits and Courlander both speak of the necessity of removing the Joa 
from the head of a dead serviteur (a person who becomes possessed by one or 
more gods) in order to prevent him from becoming a loa himself.** On the basis 
of my discussions with Plaisance informants I have come to a somewhat dif- 
ferent conclusion, namely, that it is not the /oas as such which are removed but 
the ability to become possessed by the Joas. This apparent difference may be 
explainable in terms of variations in regional beliefs. The Plaisance peasants 
spoke of the necessity of ‘‘degrading’’ all persons who are thought to have 
special abilities. According to them special talents are due to “‘les esprits”’ 
which these individuals have. “Spirits” in this context did not appear to mean 
loas, but rather some vague, mysterious power not unlike Polynesian mana. 


21 When told that houngan Boisier had said that the Joas and the Saints are passionate enemies 
who are engaged in a perpetual battle over mankind, with the Saints trying to attract men to 
God, and the Joas striving to lead them to the devil, and that the Joas do not make reports to the 
Saints about the deeds of men, one peasant clung to his previously expressed belief, and asserted 
that Mr. Boisier could not prove that he was right. 

2 Dorsainvil, op. cit., p. 37, reports the same belief. ““Dans certaines régions du pays, les loa 
deviennent les anges, particuliérement les anges rebelles, ces révoltés du Paradis que Dieu frappa 
comme jadis Jupiter dans la légende grecque foudroya les titans orgueilleux escaladant le ciel.” 

3 Herskovits, op. cit., pp. 213-214; Courlander, op. cit., pp. 237-238. 
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They claimed that musicians and sailors, for example, must be “degraded,” 

and one informant said that I would have to be “degraded” because of my 

interest in photography. In their minds those who become possessed by the Joas 

simply represent a category of persons with a special talent. This talent, like 

any other special talent, must be removed at death and transferred to someone 

else. One ceremony is held to “degrade” the dead man, and another ceremony 

is given to discover his successor (I collected examples both of the “degrada- 

tion” and the “transference” ceremonies, but these are as yet unpublished). 

Since persons who are not servants of the /oas are “degraded,” it would seem- 
that the “spirits” which are removed are not the Joas of the vodun cult. If these 
“spirits” are not removed, the dead persons, regardless of whether or not they 

are servants of the /oas, will return to plague their living relatives. I am sure 
that dead persons do become Joas, and that in general those who attain this 
status are those who were prominent and powerful houngans. It is my opinion, 

however, that some who have been degraded, as well as some who have not 

received this treatment, have joined the ranks of the gods. I am not sure that 

persecution of the living is a necessary prerequisite to becoming a /oa. Even if 
this were the case, the ceremony of “degradation” would not be a complete 
guarantee against the return of the dead man. The dead may intercede in the 
affairs of the living because they were dissatisfied with the funeral rites or with 

the offerings given to the dead at vodun ceremonies held after the burial. Per- 
haps the essential thing is that a serviieuwr, for whatever reason or reasons, has 
made an impression on his relatives or followers which is strong enough to 
cause them to think that he will surely outrank the ordinary dead and take his 
place among the important figures in the world which is known only imper- 
fectly to the living. 


The Fidéles and Their Loas 


Each fidéle has one or more Joas who are important to him, but he has one 
principal loa-protecteur. Members of the cult in northern Haiti fall into four 
main, although not mutually exclusive categories: houngans (vodun priests), 
badjicans (assistants to houngans), serviteurs (those who become possessed by 
the Joas during ceremonies), and fidéles (the rank and file believers who never 
become possessed at a ceremony). As nearly as the writer can determine from 
estimates given by informants, there were in 1937 approximately two hundred 
houngans in the Plaisance commune’s population of thirty thousand. These 
were perhaps fifteen hundred to two thousand badjicans, three thousand servi- 
teurs, and fifteen to twenty thousand fidéles of varying degrees of belief. In 
terms of deviation from vodun beliefs as culture norms it appeared that from 
one-fifth to one-third of the Plaisance peasants were non-conformists. A high 
correlation between position in the cult and general prestige or influence levels 
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does not exist. An important houngan and the badjicans most closely associated 
with him are highly respected, but the lesser leaders are not held in particularly 
high esteem merely because of the roles they play during ceremonies. Serviteurs 
are popular on ceremonial occasions because successful rites require numerous 
possessions, but the standing of a serviteur outside the realm of vodun depends 
in part upon characteristics other than his ability to become possessed by a god. 
In the Bassin section of the commune of Plaisance the most prosperous, and 
before the onset of old age, the most influential peasant happened to be a man 
- who was scornful of vodun and boasted that he had never believed in the Joas. 

A majority of the vodunists are Catholics, but most of these people do not 
seem very secure in their Catholicism. The old traditions persist, the African 
gods are still real to them, and they cannot rely solely on the Church. A number 
of my informants apologized for being vodunists, and insisted that Catholicism 
is more important to them than the vodun cult. Their explanations for their 
vodunism were: God has condemned vodun, but he permits the loas as a diver- 
sion; there is no difficulty in being both a Catholic and a servant of the loas; 
God forgives a member of the cult who is conscientious about his Catholicism; 
men need some religion, but they cannot afford to practice Catholicism; that 
they have placées, but since God disapproves of plagage™ they cannot go to the 
Church; that the Joas are too powerful to be ignored. Several houngans claimed 
that they had become cult officiants against their own wishes. The Joas had 
demanded that they become serviteurs, often with the sanction of sickness to 
enforce the demands. Only one peasant was encountered who seemed to feel 
that the Joas are more powerful than God, but she was not willing to ignore 
God completely. The spiritual uncertainty of these people is summed up in a 
proverb—Moceau Bon Dieu, Moceau solocotor (A little for God and a little for 
the Devil.) 

The peasantry near Plaisance believes that most of the loas are both good 
and bad, that is, that they alternate assistance to their followers with persecu- 
tion of them.” In general the feeling is that if one observes the taboos imposed 
by one’s chief loa-protecteur, as well as any other /oas one may have, and if one 
is punctilious about offerings and ceremonies, the leas will be generous with 
their aid. Many peasants think of their relationship to the loas as a contractual 
one. They believe that the gods must be paid once or twice each year by the 


% Placage is a socially but not legally sanctioned relationship between a peasant man and 
woman. There are several types of placées, or concubines, and a man may have one or more 
placées without or in addition to a legal wife. 

% Dorsainvil, op. cit., 38, writes: “Les Vodou sont encore considérés suivant leur action bien- 
faisante ou mauvaise. II y en a, parait-il, qui sont condamnés a faire le mal comme par une fonction 
native. En réalité, tous sont de petits etres jaloux, vindicatifs, réclamant de leurs serviteurs plus 
qu’ils ne peuvent donner, aussi ennemis de leur repos, de leur prospérité. . . . ”’ 
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staging of an impressive vodum ceremony, and that small gifts must be pre- 
sented frequently. One informant said that the Joas like blood and that it is by 
means of sacrifices that favors may be obtained. If a fidéle neglects his loas 
punishment in the form of sickness, death, crop failure, or other misfortunes 
will surely follow. 

The rationalistic orientation of the Haitian peasant towards the realm of 
the sacred is explainable in terms of their cultural background and their 
contacts with Western civilization. Many of the ancestors of the present rural 
dwellers came from Dahomey, a land where offerings and sacrifices to the gods 
was a matter of great importance, and where economic life was based on a 
money system. Practical African attitudes were reinforced and supplemented 
by the calculating way of life which the slaves and their descendants encoun- 
tered in the New World. The fees of the Catholic church for baptisms, con- 
firmations, weddings, and funerals, as well as special gifts and offerings for the 
Saints, have also given support to the viewpoint of rational expediency. 

In the North at least three Joas are considered to be unqualifiedly malicious. 
These are Linglésou, Sousou pannan, and Limba. Linglésou is a harsh god 
who, through his servants, kills readily and without mercy. Sousou pannan is a 
very cruel loa who loves alcohol and blood. Limba is an arbitrary persecutor, a 
glutton whose appetite is insatiable, a loa who is said to kill and eat his fol- 
lowers. Several of the Joas may take more than one form. Erzilie, the most 
versatile of the gods, may appear as any one of the following: Erzilie Dos-bas, 
Erzilie Dantor, Erzilie Freda, Erzilie Mainfort, Erzilie gé rouge, Erzilie pied 
cassé, Erzilie Kanzo, or Erzilie Nain-naine. The chart which follows shows the 
preferred foods, drinks, cloths, and colors, as well as the physical characteris- 
tics, abodes, sacred days, powers, and behavior of serviteurs when possessed, 
for selected Joas. The members of the cult strive to please the /oas by providing 
exactly the right foods, drinks, songs and dances, and by wearing the proper 
clothing, at the various types of vodun ceremonies.” In addition, they avoid the 
performance of irreverent acts near the springs and other sacred places which 
the Joas frequent. Examples of such acts would be the throwing of refuse near 
these abodes, lying down under sacred trees, and tying a horse in the immediate 
vicinity of one of these points. Since the Joas may find it necessary to manifest 
themselves to the faithful outside of the ceremonies, it is essential that the 
devotees keep themselves pure and in a proper condition to receive their mes- 
sages on sacred days. 


% No ceremonial details are included in this article. For a generalized description of the 
vodun service near Plaisance, see G. E. Simpson, The Vodun Service in Northern Haiti (AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 42, No. 2, 1940), pp. 236-254. The service near Mirebalais is described by 
Professor Herskovits in Life in a Haitian Valley, Ch. 9. The writer hopes to publish later accounts 
of several special vodun rites. 
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tary officer. 


White and lemon 
madras kerchiefs. 


Lives under trees. 


ton. 


pagne. 


Loa Physical Special Clothes Abode Favorite Foods Favorite Drinks Favorite 
Characteristics of Servitors Covors 

Legba Handsome oldman Kerchiefs of differ- Under the figtrees An abundance of Alcoholic drinks Black and 

(Saint An- with flowing beard. ent colors tied and at the cross- meat yelow. 

thony the around the body. roads. 

Hermit) 

Erzilie Beautiful brown Silk clothes and ‘Les Roches au Delicate foods. Fine non-alcoholic Rose and 

(Mater woman. Very am- fine cloths of bril- Gouffre’” between White chicken, liqueurs. white. 

Dolorosa) orous. liant colors. Plaisance and Go- fine cakes and 

naives. desserts. 

Damballa Ugly and strong. No elegant cloth- Vicinity near Go- Likes much food, Lever of alcohol. Red. 

(Saint ing. One or two naives. especially pork and Often drunk. 

Patrick) simple colored ker- goat meat. 
chiefs worn diago- 
nally across the 
chest. 

Guédé Resembles a dead Black robe and a Cemeteriesandthe Fish with much Kola and taffia. Black. 

person. high hat. crossroads. pimento. Black 
chickens. Fried 
plantains. 

Saint A stern and nerv- Black and white Always moving. Black cattle and Champagne and White. 

John ous loa. silk robe. Does not have a_ white sheep. fine liqueurs. 

(Saint fixed abode 

John) 

Papa Pié Military appear- Redandgrayrobe. At the bottom of Goat meat and Taffia. Red, black, 

(Saint ance. Never laughs. rivers and ponds. cocks. and white. 

Peter) 

Adjasou Protruding eyes. No special robe. Under the mom- Duck, turkey, pi- Vermouth, rum, No color 
Always in a bad bin tree near a geon, and goat cognac. preferences. 
humor. spring. meat. 

Sousou Very ugly. Body Odd combinations No fixed abode. Blood, pork, and Clairin and taffia. Red. 

pannan covered with sores. of worn-out cloth- Lives in the air. red cocks. 
ing. 

L’inglésou Fierce looking Joa. No special robe. Abysses and large Yellow pig. Wine. Red. 
Red kerchief. rocks. 

Limba Coarse person. No special robe. In the rocks. Pork. Strong alcoholic Red and 
May make nude drinks and li- black 
appearance. queurs. 

Maitresse Stammerer. No special robe. In springs Goat meat. Red Rum and wine. Red and 

Mombu Red and white ker- cocks. black. 
chief. 

Nago Lively appearance. No special robe. Under badjis and Beef, guinea fowl, Anisette. White. 

Shango Yellow madras in abysses chickens, birds 
kerchief. 

Président A white man. Multicolored robe. River near Limbe, Delicate food. Good rum, cham- Red. 

Clermeil the sea, and under Good meat. Large pagne, and fine 

Cap Haitien cakes. liqueurs. 
bridge. 

Ibo A handsome man. Clean clothes of Unknown. Goat meat, chick- Kola, wine, li- Rose, and 
two colors. Ma- ens, vegetables. queurs. white. 
dras kerchief. 

Congo Handsome enough, Content with any Guinee. Mixed foods with Mixed drinks. Mixed col- 

but apathetic. Al- clothing. much pimento. ors. 
most idiotic. 

Ti Jean Insolent appear- No special robe. Bridge at Borgne. Goat with white Taffia. No color 

Quinto ance. eard. preferences. 

Sobo Handsome mili- Military apparel. Found everywhere. Goat meat, mut- Cognac, cham- 


White, red, 
lemon. 


Sacred Da: 


~ ‘Tuesdays al 
Thursdays. 


Tuesdays a! 
Fridays. 


All days exc 
Mondays 
Wednesday 


Mondays. 


Fridays an 
the 24th of 
June 


Fridays an 
the 29th of! 
June 


Fridays. 


Always pre 


Tuesdays. 


Thursdays 
Fridays. 


Thursday: 


Sundays, 
days, Fri 
and festiv 
days. 


Tuesdays, 
Thursday 
Fridays. 

All days e 
Mondays 
Wednesd: 


Saturday: 


Thursday 
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Behavior of Servitor When Possessed by Loa 


~ ‘Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. 


Guardian of crossroads and bar- 
riers. Great power. Favors his ser- 
vitors by giving them hidden treas- 
ures. 


Acts like a limping grandfather. Carries a cane and walks carefully 
so that he will not be trampled on. 


Tue sdays and 
Fridays. 


The powers of a queen. 


The servitor’s behavior is tranquil, aristocratic, and coquettish. 
Thought to be a learned person who can speak several languages 
Shows dislike for alcohol, houngans, and bad people. Personifies 
gentleness, sensitiveness, and health. 


All days except 
Mondays and 
Wednesdays. 


Loa of snakes and floods. Very 
powerful. Can cure desperate ill- 
nesses. Gives favors according to 
recompense. 


Drinks much alcohol 


Violent behavior includes rolling on the 
ground. 


Mondays. 


Important figure in black magic in- 
tended to kill human beings. 


Talks continuously and through his nose. Is always armed with 2 a 
knife which is used to beat possessed persons. Note: An aatewesting 
description in the West is given in Courlander, op. cit., 15-17. 


Fridays and 
the 24th of 
June 


Guardian of thunder. Causes 


earthquakes 


Behavior is both haughty and conciliatory. Shows great fondness 
of alcoholic drinks 


Fridays and 
the 29th of 
June 


Great power. Makes rivers over- 
flow. 


Energetic, authoritative behavior. Speaks with a piercing voice. 


Fridays. 


Very powerful. Makes water rise 
in springs. 


Servitor runs around in an excited manner. 


Always present. 


A wicked and cruel /oa who is ca- 
pable of doing evil without pity. 


Tries to break furniture and drums. Runs after sacrificial animals 
to suck their blood. Drinks much alcohol and also the blood of 
animal sacrifices. 


Tuesdays. 


A killer. 


Appearance is grave and harsh. Actions are menacing. 


Thursdays. 


Arbitrary persecutor. 


Shows a gluttonous interest in foods and drinks offered to the loas 


Fridays. 


Causes great rains. 


This gentle /oa performs gay dances. Eats her favorite food (cass, 
flour, and accasan) off the ground. 


| ‘Thursdays. 


An important administrator. 


This restless Joa plays the role of a “bon garcon” during a cere- 
mony. 


Sundays, Tues- 
days, Fridays, 


days. 


Absolute power of President. When 
angry he causes rivers to overflow. 


Domineering manner. 


and festival 


Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, 
Fridays 


A secondary /oa. 


This friendly /oa jests and pays special attention to children. Some- 
times acts like a dog, and may eat dog meat. 


All days except 
Mondays and 
Wednesdays. 


A subordinate /oa without power. 


Quiet and shy during ceremony. 


Saturdays. 


Policeman. 


Enjoys himself at ceremonies, but noted for his quarrelsomeness. 


Thursdays. 


Military official. 


Calm, dignified behavior. Dislikes noise. 
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The Dead 


In the vodun cult of northern Haiti the dead rank second only to the Joas. 
We have already stated that some of the dead become /oas, but not all of them 
do, and those who do not achieve this distinction must also be treated respect- 
fully. The dead are here, there, and everywhere. They are simply the invisible 
living. They retain an interest in this world, and, like the Joas, they favor or 
destroy its inhabitants. 

There are several categories of the dead. While the term zombies is used to 
cover all dead persons it is also used in a special sense, and there are other 
categories in the world of the dead. The term zombie is often employed to desig- 
nate persons who have been killed by sorcerers, or those who have met death 
in other ways, and have been resurrected by “bad” houngans. Such zombies 
have no souls, are completely dominated by their masters, and are utilized by 
them for evil purposes. Zombie errants are the spirits of human beings who 
died in accidents. They inhabit the woods by day and walk on the roads at 
night, as they live out the periods of earthly existence assigned to them by 
God. Diablesses are evil spirits who must live in the woods for several years 
before they can be admitted to Heaven. These devil-women are being punished 
for the crime of being virgins at the time of their deaths. Lutins are the ghosts 
of children who died before baptism. Bakas are zombies who have been con- 
verted into animals, usually dogs, by sorcerers. These creatures are sent out 
to steal for their masters.” Spectres and fantomes are inhabitants of the other 
world who appear before the living stripped of their bodies. Ordinarily they 
disappear quickly and the living get only a glimpse of them. Revenants are the 
dead who feel that they have been neglected and who return to persecute 


their relatives. Marassa-jumeaux are dead twins, and are highly revered by 


the living. 

In the North there is no separate cult for “Les Mort,’”’ nor one for the 
Twins. However, neither the dead in general nor the dead twins may be over- 
looked in any vodun service, and songs and rites for them are always included. 
Since the dead both protect and persecute the members of their families, ac- 
cording to the treatment they receive, it is essential that elaborate wakes, 
pompous funeral rites, numerous prayers, Catholic masses, and vodun cere- 
monies be given in their honor. 

The peasants are not very clear about the soul. Most of them agree that 
in a “natural” death (death due to God’s recalling a man’s soul) the soul re- 
turns to God to receive its reward or punishment. Some good souls remain in 
the sky with God, others return to earth as “‘good” Joas, and still other good 
souls are inherited by new-born babies in the family (but not the immediate 


2? For a discussion of the baka concept in another section of Haiti, see M. J. Herskovits, op. 
cit., pp. 239-243. 
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family). Bad souls become bad Joas and spend eternity suffering in Hell and 
doing evil on earth. If the Joas kill a man he remains a captive “under the 
water” until a big ceremony is given. After that, presumably, the Joas permit 
the soul to go to God for judgment.** There was considerable disagreement 
among the peasants concerning the fate of the souls of persons killed by sor- 
cerers (houngans or loup garous) either at the instigation of enemies or without 
such incitement. Some claimed that the souls of zombies (special sense) never 
leave their bodies, while others believed that while the soul is detached from 
the flesh by means of bad magic, it is almost immediately reunited with the 
body in its new, feeble, attenuated life. A few maintained that sorcerers with- 
draw the souls of these creatures from their bodies and hide them. 


The Social Functions of Vodun 


Much has been written in recent years about the functions of religion in 
society and the functional analysis of culture.2® A. R. Radcliffe Brown and 
Bronislaw Malinowski are generally regarded as the principal proponents of 
this type of analysis, although they were preceded by Emile Durkheim and 
Robertson Smith. That these societal experts were not the first to expound this 
viewpoint can be seen from an examination of Polybius’ remark about the 
Roman social order before the birth of Christ. 


But it seems to me the most distinctive superiority of the Roman political and social 
order is to be found in the nature of their religious convictions; and I mean the very 
thing which other peoples look upon with reproach, as superstition. But it nevérthe- 
less maintains the cohesion of the Roman state.*® 


This statement is not essentially different from the clearest definition of func- 
tion given in recent years, namely: “The function of a trait complex is the 
sum total of its contribution towards the perpetuation of the social-cultural 
configuration.’ This conception of function is followed in our discussion of 
the vodun cult. 

The child gets his first notions about the Joas and the dead from his 
relatives. Indoctrination concerning sacred things is acquired in conversations 
with his elders, in story-telling sessions on the family estate, and in the vodun 
ceremonies which his fasnily sponsors.* These ceremonies are held on the 


*8 This belief seems to be an adaptation of the concept of purgatory in Roman Catholic 
doctrine. 

According to some informants a houngan who has been properly degraded may enjoy eternal 
happiness at the Ville au Camp, the residence of the Joas. 

29 For a recent study along these lines see A. I. Hallowell, The Role of Conjuring in Saulteaux 
Society. 

8° Polybius, VI, p. 56. Quoted in T. Arnold, The Folklore of Capitalism, p. 46. 

3 R. Linton, The Study of Man (New York, 1936), p. 404. 

% There seem to be no formal initiation ceremonies in northern Haiti for the induction of 
individuals into the vodun cult. Young people seem to acquire their knowledge of the gods, the 
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family land, the expenses are paid by the family’s members and all who can 
afford to contribute are solicited, and the relatives are supposed to attend and 
assist in the rites. This family participation in vodun affairs, plus the fact that 
the reasons for giving the ceremonies stress the common dangers which mem- 
bers of the family group are facing, or the thanks which all are giving to the 
loas and the dead for favors granted, tend to enhance family solidarity. Since 
the extended family is still the most important basis of social organization in 
non-urban areas, activities which maintain or strengthen kinship bonds con- 
tribute to the perpetuation of the Haitian peasant culture pattern and the 
Haitian social structure.* 

The vodun cult contributes to the perpetuation of the folk society by pro- 
viding supernatural sanction for such mores as the taboos on murder, incest, 
theft, and the showing of disrespect to the old. The most famous houngan in 
the Plaisance region stated that a vodunist must follow the laws of God and 
the loas. He learns the former laws in the Catholic church, and the latter are 
obtained from the Joas. The loas reveal the rules of right conduct to one during 
possession and in dreams. Those who are never possessed by the gods hear 
revelations from those who do have these experiences. The belief that the Joas 
kill those who persist in violating the mores is undoubtedly an important factor 
in social control. 

If one takes the vodun beliefs and rites as a whole and does not attempt to 
separate too sharply that which is religious from that which is magical, it is 
feasible to utilize Malinowski’s and Evans-Pritchard’s analyses of the func- 
tions of magic. 


Magic fills a gap left by a lack of knowledge in man’s pragmatic pursuits; and it pro- 
vides an alternative means of expression for thwarted human desires.* 


These peasants are agriculturists who live on small tracts of land and cultivate 
the soil with simple technological devices. They are at the mercy of such nat- 
ural disasters as floods, droughts, and insect pests. There is much uncertainty 
about farming under these conditions, and success and failure are often at- 


mores, and the rites gradually and unsystematically. Eventually a dream experience, a vision, 
spirit possession, or a message from one of the Joas through a houngan or a serviteur informs one 
of his loa-protecteur. The extent of a peasant’s participation in the cult appears to depend upon his 
personality traits, the turns which his fortune takes, and the amount of interest which his family 
has in vodun. 

33 Data on the Haitian social structure have been published previcusly—G. E. Simpson, 
Haiti’s Social Structure (American Sociological Review, 6, 1941), pp. 640-649. For material on the 
Haitian peasant family see M. J. Herskovits, op. cit., Chs. 5-7, and G. E. Simpson, Sexual and 
Familial Institutions in Northern Haiti (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 44, no. 4, 1942), pp. 655- 
674. 

% E. E. Evans-Pritchard, The Morphology and Functions of Magic (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLO- 
Gist, 31, 1929), p. 621. See also B. Malinowski, “Magic, Science and Religion,” in J. Needham, 
Science, Religion and Reality (New York, 1925), pp. 82-83. 
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tributed to the Joas and the dead. Hence the need for honoring, propitiating, 
and thanking those of the other world. Magico-religious acts are techniques 
which assist one in obtaining certain desired objectives in a difficult world. 
To the extent that they “‘work,” or rather, to the extent that the peasant be- 
lieves they are effective, they prevent him from utilizing other types of action 
to solve his problems. Thus these acts contribute to the perpetuation of exist- 
ing technological patterns. 

The peasant child also learns that it is well to be wary of neighbors, for he 
finds that his elders suspect them of causing some of the family’s misfortunes. 
Sicknesses, deaths, and crop failures are almost as likely to be due to jealous 
neighbors as to the Joas or the dead. While it is not usual for a family to call 
upon the gods during a regular vodun service to punish its enemies, one might 
ask a Joa privately for assistance in striking back at a malicious neighbor. 
Thus if the vodun complex is considered in its entirety, it appears to be an 
important institutional device for the release of aggressive impulses. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that aggression (magical or otherwise) is 
seldom directed against those who have been responsible for much of the 
peasant’s plight, namely, the members of the élite. The overwhelming majority 
of the peasants do not expect to improve their social positions materially. 
They would like to become Grand Dons, that is, large land-holders, but as a 
rule they do not look forward to becoming educated men, or even town resi- 
dents. Under present conditions (which they do not expect to change soon) 
they prefer to live on the land if that is at all possible, and they have accom- 
modated themselves to the station of peasant. There has never been a genuine 
revolt of the peasants against the government. Since Independence, Haiti’s 
revolutions have been started by military leaders anxious to gain power for 
themselves. The peasant’s struggle, then, is to hold what he has, prevent his 
situation from worsening, and make some gains economically if he can. Placing 
the blame for mishaps on enemies and directing magic against them provides 
an opportunity for the release of aggressive impulses. One feels that he is doing 
something about his troubles. The activity keeps him occupied and relieves 
tensions even if he gets poor or no results. If the results are good, so much the 
better. Vodun ceremonies and magical acts perform, therefore, a mental hy- 
giene function for the individual, and thereby contribute to preserving the 
status quo.® 

Another way that religion functions to perpetuate the “social-cultural con- 
figuration” in rural Haiti is its provision of entertainment and recreation ‘or 


35 Another interesting possibility in connection with the release of the peasants’ aggressive 
impulses is that vedun affiliation may also constitute a mild form of indirect aggression against the 
Catholic church. This is suggested both because of the Church’s antagonistic attitude toward the 
cult, and because Catholicism stands for certain moral principles which are not altogether con- 
genial to the peasants. 
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the hard-working peasants. A vodun ceremony is an occasion which brings 
together nearly all members of the family, and the attraction is not just the 
rites themselves but also the opportunity which they create for visiting, story- 
telling, feasting, card-playing, and dancing. In addition, these ceremonies have 
esthetic aspects. Vodun altars are decorated with flowers, chromolithographs 
of the Catholic saints, and other objects to make them as attractive as possible. 
The ritual dancing, drumming, and singing also have an esthetic appeal. A 
successful ceremony, then, is not only one in which the Joas and the dead are 
placated, but one which has been characterized by generous hospitality on the 
part of the host and genuine enjoyment for the participants. Vodun ceremonies 
are strenuous affairs, yet the revitalizing effect which they have on many of the 
faithful sends them back to profane tasks with new confidence and courage. 
For a minority of the believers the ceremonies may serve to increase rather 
than decrease accumulated tensions. We refer to those individuals who resent 
their obligations to the /oas and who brood about the necessity of honoring 
them. 

Finally, the vodun cult provides these peasants with a world view, an ex- 
planation of the universe and man’s place in it which gives some meaning and 
direction to their individual lives.** Vodun does not have a monopoly in fur- 
nishing these folk with a cosmology and a philosophy of life, for, as we have 
stated previously, most vodunists are also Catholics. However, the peasants 
tend to be vague and confused about Catholic beliefs and to rely more heavily 
on the hybrid rather than the orthodox religion for their basic orientations. 

We are not suggesting that religion is the only unifying force in Haitian 
peasant life. Kinship institutions, the social structure, the political system, 
economic practices, health customs, and educational procedures all function 
in ways which contribute to the continuation of the total culture pattern of 
these folk. The magico-religious complex reinforces most of the other major as- 
pects of this peasant society, and culture, and these in turn tend to support 


The Decline of Vodun 


The important role played by vodun rites in the War of Independence has 
been indicated in the introductory section. The attitudes of Haiti’s rulers 


3% In this connection another possible function might be suggested, namely, that of providing 
a sense of a long-continuing tradition, the African heritage. Whether vodun is regarded as a source 
of racial pride, as a distinctive racial achieyement by some peasants, is a matter which needs 
further investigation. 

37 Some of the functions of the family and the social structure are discussed in the author’s 
articles on these subjects referred to in footnote 33. Some functions of the peasant economy are 
discussed in G. E. Simpson, Haitian Peasant Economy (Journal of Negro History, 25, 1940), 
p. 499. 
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towards vodun have varied greatly, and more than one president has altered 
his policy with respect to the cult during his term of office. 

Toussaint Louverture was a faithful Christian, but he was also an astute 
political leader who utilized vodun as a device for uniting the slaves. However, 
after coming to power he waged a merciless war against the cult. Dessalines 
boasted of his African ancestry, but ruthlessly suppressed the cult. Christophe 
was even more severe. He tolerated only one houngan, Louis Sangosse of Cam- 
peche, whom, according to tradition, he consulted about his own affairs. 
Pétain, in order to checkmate his rival, Christophe, philosophically allowed the 
existence of the cult. Boyer acted against vodun in 1826, but only on paper.** 

The first leaders of Haiti opposed vodun for political reasons, for reasons of 
racial pride, and for purely personal reasons. Undoubtedly they believed that 
the vodun which had unified the slaves against the white masters might pro- 
duce the same results against them. In addition, vodun was considered as an 
inferior religion which must be repudiated. It was regarded as an obstacle to 
civilization. It was an enemy which must be overcome. Finally, it was not 
suitable that there should be one religion for the mass and a different religion 
for the ruling class. The immediate successors of the first leaders of the new 
Republic imitated their predecessors. Many of the presidents and high political 
authorities secretly consulted houngans and offered sacrifices, while publicly 
they seemed to be taking rigorous measures against vodun. 

The laws have been applied according to the sympathy or the hostility of 
the local authorities for the cult. Generally speaking, the vodun “‘societies”’ 
constituted until recently a part of all national holidays, and all religious festi- 


%8 Section VI . . . Code Pénal. Sixieme classe. “Des Sortiléges.” 

Art. 405. Tous faiseurs de ouangas, caprelatas, vaudoux, donpédre, macandals et autres 
sortiléges seront punis de trois mois 4 six mois d’emprisonnement et d’une amende de soixante 
gourdes a cent cinquante par le tribunal de simple police; et en cas de récidive, d’un emprisonne- 
ment de six mois 4 deux ans et d’une amende de trois cents gourdes a mille gourdes, par le tribunal 
correctionnel, sans préjudice des peines plus fortes qu’ils encourraient 4 raison des délits ou crimes 
par eux commis pour préparer ou accomplir leurs maléfices. 

Toutes danses et autres pratiques quelconques qui seront de nature a entretenir dans la popu- 
lation l’esprit de fétichisme et de superstition seront considerées comme sortiléges et punis des 
memes peines. 

Art. 406. Les gens qui font métier de dire la bonne aventure ou de deviner ou de pronostiquer, 
d’expliquer les songes ou de tirer les cartes seront punis d’un emprisonnement de deux mois au 
moins et de six mois au plus et d’une amende de cent gourdes a cinqu cents gourdes. 

Tous individus condamnés pour les délits prévus au présent article et en l’article 405 subiront 
leur peine dans les prisons maritimes et seront employés aux travaux de la marine. 

Ils seront, en outre, a l’expiation de leur peine, placés sous la surveillance de la haute police 
de l’Etat, pendant deux ans, par le fait seul de leur condamnation. 

Art. 407. Les instruments, ustensiles et costumes servant ou destinés 4 servir aux faits prévus 
aux deux articles précédents seront de plus saisis et confisqués, pour etre brulés et détruits. 
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vals (in spite of the protestations of the priest), and in especially critical pe- 
riods the law against vodun was put aside and freedom of action forthe cult 
was proclaimed. 

In the early days of the American Occupation (1915-1920) the military 
officials enforced the law strictly and conducted an unrelenting war against 
the houngans. Houmforts (temples) were destroyed, and the houngans were 
sentenced to hard labor on public works or given heavy fines. For a time it 
seemed that vodun would disappear. Later, however, the Marines began to take 
an interest in the cult and vodun flourished again. The “‘dance without sacri- 
fices” was invented to circumvent the law. During Borno’s presidency (1922- 
1930) vodun underwent an eclipse. In 1930, both as a reaction to the preceding 
government and because of political exigencies, the restrictions on vodun were 
lifted and it was widely and openly practiced. Later in President Vincent’s 
term of office an attempt was made to suppress the cult by enacting a law 
(September 5, 1935) which provided for six months’ imprisonment and a fine 
of eighty dollars for holding a vodun ceremony.*® Some local officers who were 
on friendly terms with houngans ignored the new law, and others were bribed 
to allow ceremonies with sacrifices to be held on permits issued for bals. Some- 
times members of a family held their ceremony in the privacy of a bedroom 
while a dance was in progress in the courtyard. Even where local officials were 
not opposed to the cult, the poverty of the peasants during the middle and 
late thirties prevented them from staging elaborate ceremonies. 

During 1941, 1942, and 1943 both the Catholic church and the Haitian 
government carried on an intensive campaign against vodun. Close relation- 
ships exist between church and state in Haiti. Local priests are paid small 
salaries by the government. The new President, Mr. Elie Lescot, seems to be 
desirous of having the full support of the church. Dr. Alfredo Métraux, of the 
Smithsonian Institution, stated in October, 1941, that vodun shrines were being 
abandoned so rapidly that within a few months it would be difficult to find 


39 Décret-Loi du 5 Septembre, 1935. 

Art. 1. Sont considérés comme pratiques superstitieuses: (1) les cérémonies, rites, danses et 
réunions au cours desquels se pratiquent en offronde a des prétendues divinités, des sacrifices de 
bétail ou de volailles; (2) le fait d’exploiter le public en faisant accroire, par des moyens occultes, 
qu’il est possible d’arriver soit 4 changer la situation de fortune d’un individu, soit a le guérir d’un 
mal quelconque, par des procédés ignorés de la science medicale; (3) le fait d’avoir en sa demeure 
des objets cabalistiques servant a exploiter la crédulité ou la naiveté du public. 

Art. 2. Tout individu, convaincu des dites pratiques superstitieuses, sera condamné 4 un 
emprisonnement de six mois et 4 une amende de quatre cents gourdes, le tout 4 prononcer par le 
tribunal de simple police. 

Art. 3. Dans les cas ci-dessus prévus, le jugement rendu sera exécutoire, nonobstant appel ou 
pourvoi en cassation. 


Art. 4. Les objets ayant servi 4 la perpétration de l’infraction prévue dans l’article 3 seront 
confisqués. 
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any trace of the cult except in the most remote sections of the interior. Many 
important houngans have brought ritual paraphernalia to the priests during 
the last three years and have taken a solemn oath that henceforth they will not 
participate in cult affairs. Some say that the loas themselves demanded that 
their servants go to the priests and submit to the Catholic church. Others 
maintain that while the people profess that they are giving up their beliefs, 
actually they are not doing so. After receiving the first reports concerning the 
“movement of the rejectés,” the writer published the following statement. 


According to recent reports from reliable informants a large number of houngans 
have renounced their connections with the vodun cult. However, I doubt if the whole 
belief-system of vodun will disappear quickly. Even though many officiants have given 
up their temples, one wonders if others will not take their places sooner or later, and in 
small ways if not openly and on a large scale. For while it is true that the vodun beliefs 
sometimes induce fear, they also inspire confidence in the peasant as he faces life’s un- 
certainties and dangers. Until major changes occur in education, medical service, and 
economic conditions the vodun beliefs will be useful to the peasants.*® 


There seems to be no reason at present for modifying that conclusion. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 


40 G. E. Simpson, Loup Garou and Loa Tales from Northern Haiti (Journal of American Folk- 
lore, 55, 1942), pp. 219-220. 


THE DIETARIES OF PRIMITIVE PEOPLES By C. B. DAVENPORT* 


GLANCE at the food of mammals in general reveals the existence of three 
or four types of food habits that have been regarded as food requirements: 
the carnivorous, exemplified in the tiger; the herbivorous, exemplified in the 
ox; the omnivorous, exemplified in the rat. One might go further and recognize 
insectivora like the mole, and frugivora like the fruit-eating bats. Obviously 
the mammalian body can be sustained by a variety of diets, but in particular 
groups is actually sustained by only one kind. Thus the ruminants have a special 
form of stomach composing four chambers; carnivora have teeth specially 
modified for tearing flesh; rodents have chisel-shaped incisors for gnawing solid 
objects like nuts. To which of the foregoing groups does “‘man”’ by virtue of his 
nature belong? Is there any evidence that different races of mankind have any 
trace of different morphological adaptations to any particular regimen of food? 
The data herein collected relate to the food habits of “primitive” peoples before 
the foods of more “civilized’’ peoples had been introduced into their countries 
(through the spread of commerce during the last seventy-five years). 
Especially at this time, when the United States is proposing to feed invaded 
countries in two or three continents, it is important to know whether there is 
any universal food, or whether, on the contrary, the different food habits of 
different peoples are merely matters of mores or whether, perhaps, they de- 
pend on morphological and physiological differences between the populations. 
In seeking an answer to these questions a review was made of statements 
regarding the food habits of some ninety “races,” tribes, and groups of humans. 
The source of these data is diverse. Some are derived from the compendia of 
the races of mankind such as Kingsley’s““Man’’in the Standard Natural History, 
and other comprehensive works listed on page 82. Also from series of books of 
travel and some special researches on the food of a people. The results obtained 
from such publications are given in the following pages. 


Africa 

Africa may be divided climatically into several zones crossing transversely 
roughly from west to east (see Fig. 1). The first zone along the Mediterranean 
is inhabited by such a mixture of Europeans, Easterners and Negroes that the 
people can hardly be described as primitive. The area is fertile and agriculture 
prevails. 

The second region, chiefly the Sahara desert, supports camels and sheep 


* Dr. Davenport died February 18, 1944. This manuscript was previously accepted for publi- 
cation with the proviso that it be further edited and reduced in size. Because of hs death, these 
responsibilities were assumed by his colleague, Dr. Morris Steggerda, also of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington. 
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at the oases and in the Sudan. The inhabitants of the Nile Valley, the Kababish 
and the Fellahs subsist chiefly on natural products—bananas, plantains, dates, 


yams and peanuts. They eat a native leavened bread, called kisra, made from 


Tropical Rice Zone 
(Hot primitive forest) 


Short, rainy season; 
cattle zone 


Pe Subtropical monsoon 


Dry interior climate 
Subtropical cattle zone 


Fic. 1. Map of Africa. Showing agricultural zones and locations, by numbers, of tribes men- 
tioned in text. The letters accompanying the numbers: ¢, 0, #, refer respectively to carnivorous, 
ominivorous and herbivorous food habits. 


1. Kababish 8. Nuer 15. Southern Nigeri- 20. Warundi 

2. Fellahs 9. Kavirondo ans 21. Bushmen 

3. Tuaregs 10. Bakitara 16. Dahomeys 22. Hottentots 
4. Tibbus 11. Masai 17. Kru 23. Mashona 

5. Dinka 12. Wakikuyu 18, Bantu-Negroes 24. Batoka 

6. Bari 13. West Coast Negro 19. Pigmies 25. Ovampoland 
7. Niam-Niam 14. Togo 
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native grains; and derive an oil from palms which is used as a sauce, like olive 
oil. The Kababish breed some sheep for food and have permanent villages. 
Camel’s milk is consumed, especially on long trips; fattened dogs and monkey 
flesh boiled in palm oil meet the craving for fats. Fish are caught along the 
rivers of the Nile basin. 

The south of this region is inhabited westerly and centrally by the Tuaregs, 
and by the Tibbus. The Tibbus are ‘‘a predatory race” laying tribute on the 
caravans passing through their territory; exchanging ostrich feathers, gold 
dust, and ivory for corn and meat from the Mediterranean. These peoples live 
largely on the date palm of the oases. Some nomadic groups have flocks of 
goats, drink milk of camels, and are partly carnivorous; they make also meal of 
millet seed. The fourth zone is characterized by grassy plains. Herds of cattle 
are raised and also many sheep and goats. Cattle are the wealth of the country, 
and milk and butter derived from them are marketed and consumed in large 
quantities, but the cattle are rarely killed for meat. Grains and vegetables 
are cultivated—such as rice, maize, sorghum, millet, yams, sweet potatoes and 
melons. Two of the principal tribes are the Dinka and the Bari. 

Other tribes include the Niam-Niam of the plateau region between the 
White Nile and the Congo Basin. Plant crops are cultivated (by the women) 
and cereals, yams, manioc are raised, but the men are “all hunters”; formerly, 
especially of elephants, but also of boar and antelope. Fish are eaten and also 
the flesh of dogs and rats. The name Niam-Niam means “great eaters’ and 
presumably had reference to their consumption of flesh. They are, or were until 
recently, the most pronounced cannibals of Africa. Thus this tribe, which is 
somatically quite distinct from the surrounding tribes, shows a strong car- 
nivorous tendency, and this is not due to the paucity of plant food. 

East of the Great Lakes in the upper Nile valley and over a great plateau 
region great herds of cattle are reared, regarded as wealth and rarely killed for 
food. Women, children and invalids drink the milk but it seems tabu for men. 
The average diet of the Nuers of this country consists of a mush of dura 
(kaffir corn), also beans, greens, fish and occasionally meat, which latter is 
afforded by the antelope, gazelle, water buck and guinea fowl that abound in 
this region. Thus this tribe is chiefly vegetarian but also lactivorous and partly 
omnivorous. Its diet is in marked contrast to that of the Niam-Niams. 

Of tribes of the Lake region one is that of the Kavirondo of mixed origin 
who live northeast of the Victoria Nyanza.' This tribe is essentially agricul- 
tural, raising sorghum, eleusine and maize. They keep cattle, sheep and goats 
and the men are fond of hunting large mammals—wild cats and leopards— 
and meat eating seems to be confined to the men. A second tribe is the Baki- 
tara living in Banyoro northwest of Victoria Nyanza. Large numbers of cattle 
are raised and the cows milked twice daily. Most complicated tabus regulate 


1 T. Roscoe, The Bakitara or Banyoro (Cambridge, England, 1932), pp. 176-180. 
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the universal use of milk as diet. Of late years, with a relaxation of the tabu 
against meat, flesh of sheep, buffalo and other wild animals has come to be 
eaten and some plant food is eaten even by the chiefs and wealthy stock 
owners. Beans, yams, yarrow, sesame and grains are grown and used in limited 
quantity. Thus in the environs of Victoria Nyanza—in a great cattle country 
—the population is prevailingly lactivorous. A third tribe is the Masai who 
live between Victoria Nyanza and the Indian Ocean. The tribe is split into 
two groups: of which one is nomadic and pastoral and has its wealth in enor- 
mous herds. This group is largely carnivorous, eats flesh of koodoo and eland. 
The other group of Masai is called Wa-Kaufi. These are sedentary and agricul- 
turalists. This is a remarkable case of a tribe (of hybrid Negro-Hamitic origin) 
segregating into two groups of diverse instincts and tastes, especially as regards 
diet—one group resembling the pastoral Hamitic stock, the other the agricul- 
tural Negro stock. 

Living near Mount Kenya, east of Victoria Nyanza, are the Wakikuyu. 
They are essentially vegetarian, and the list of plants that serve them as food 
is a long one. It is said that “nothing but dire starvation will induce the Waki- 
kuyu to eat wild meat; the meat of domestic animals is eaten as the luxury 
of the few and in small quantities on ceremonial occasions.’” 

Passing now to the west side of the continent we find the west coast Negro, 
who is principally vegetarian. Meat is regarded as a great delicacy. Some fish 
are caught in large rivers. The prevailing food plants are: manioc, in the west 
and center, and mealies, in south and east. 

In Togo the inhabitants are industrious agriculturalists and raise maize, 
rice, yams, cassava, and many vegetables. But they hunt antelope, buffalo, 
and leopard. In southern Nigeria,* where there has been a tabu against meat 
for men, both sexes cooperate in raising vegetables. The Dahomeys* eat a corn- 
cake with yams and cassava. When meat is at hand they combine it with the 
vegetables. The Kru, of Liberia,® cultivate the soil. Cassava is the staple, and 
rice, plantain, banana, corn, peas and beans are raised. One reason for the 
prevailing vegetarianism on the west coast is the presence of the tse-tse fly 
which eliminates cattle. If elephants or buffalo appear, they are hunted. Fish, 
snails, and larvae or pupae of a rhinoceros beetle are also devoured. 

In the Congo Free State are found the Bantu-Negroes and the Pigmies who 
occur in sparsely distributed bands in the great forests. The former may be 
divided into the plain, forest and riverine tribes; all except the fishing riverine 
tribes are agriculturalists. The plain dwellers are the most advanced in culture. 


2 J. Bland-Sutton, Man and Beast in Eastern Ethiopia (London, 1911), p. 105. 

3H. Clapperton, Journal of the Second Expedition into the Interior of Africa from the Bight of 
Benin to Saccatoo (Philadelphia, 1829), p. 59. 

4H. Klose, Togo unter deutscher Flagge (Berlin, 1899), p. 259; also F. E. Forbes, Dahomey and 
the Dahomians (London, 1851), pp. 58-60, 110. 

5 J. L. Wilson, Western Africa (New York, 1856), p. 109. 
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Even though meat is obtainable very easily in the forest, the forest Bantus, 
like those of the plains, eat very little of it. A dough made of plantain is staple. 

The most strikingly different people of the Congo region are the Pigmies. 
They live in the forest and are great hunters, usually not of the largest mam- 
mals but of gazelle, monkey, baboon, wild boar, rats. To these they add 
swine, mice, snakes, caterpillars and certain insect larvae. When they have 
plenty of food, they gorge themselves. Groups of Pigmies occur in various re- 
gions of the Torrid and South Temperate zones of Africa (cf. Hottentots, 
below). 

At the north end of Tanganyika live the Warundi who have been described 
by Van der Burgh.® Their principal food is banana and beans. Beef blood is a 
tidbit. Of plant products, manioc, maize, potato, legume, sorghum, eleusine 
grain, banana, are extensively cultivated; indeed, the Warundi are essentially 
agriculturalists, but their neighbors, the Watwa, are nomads and hunters and 
labor less than the Warundi; and any fields they have are neglected by the 
women who are supposed to care for them. They eat preferably the flesh of 
sheep, antelope, gazelle, etc. All meats are roasted at the fire. 

Far to the south, in the Kalahari Desert, the dwarf Bushmen live entirely 
by hunting, for which they have an intense passion, and by gathering the 
tuberous roots of the desert flowers. The Bushmen are gourmands. It is said 
that two of them will eat a whole antelope in about sixteen hours. Here we 
have a nearly carnivorous group of humans. They know nothing of agriculture. 

The Hottentots, who now have practically ceased to exist in racial purity, 
usually fed on milk, the flesh of the buffalo, and other wild and domesticated 
mammals, and on edible roots and bulbs or wild fruits. Meats were eaten 
roasted, boiled, or half raw without salt. They were cattle breeders. They, like 
the other Pigmies, belong to the class of carnivorous humans. 

In the southeast of Africa lived the Mashona who were partly agricultural, 
partly engaged in hunting of elephants, eland, zebras, porcupines and tortoises. 
They had cattle also and drank much milk. A standard food was a porridge 
made of a sort of popcorn ground up. 

In the Zambesi River area of mixed forests and savannahs are found Bantu 
Negroes (Batoka) who are fundamentally vegetarians and frequently cultivate 
the soil for grain and vegetables.’ They formerly hunted large game but now 
this is practically exterminated, so they have resorted to agriculture, though 
they are said to eat the flesh of rats, mice, caterpillars and other larvae. 

In the Ovampoland® the natives cultivate kaffir corn extensively. There are 


6 J. M. M. Van der Burgh, Un grand peuple de l’ Afrique orientale (Holland, 1903), p. 93. 
7 D. Livingstone, Narrative of an Expedition to the Zambesi and its Tributaries (1865), p. 234. 
® C. J. Anderson, Notes of Travel in South Western Africa (1875), pp. 209, 211, 220. 
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cows which give a little milk. The staple food is cheese and milk. They rarely 
slaughter their cattle, but will on occasion eat dog and other mammals even 
when the flesh is putrified. This adds variety to an otherwise rather monotonous 
diet. Most humans crave variety in their food—perhaps a natural call for 
additional vitamins. 

In conclusion, it may be said of Africa that in the fertile upper Nile region 
(Sudan) and in the Sahara region the natives are herbivorous or omnivorous. 
The inhabitants of the southern desert are carnivorous; those of the east side of 
the continent are prevailingly lactivorous and those of the west side herbivo- 
rous. In the central region carnivorous and herbivorous tribes are intermingled. 
A segregation of genetic tastes is suggested by the separation of the hybrid 
Masai into two groups of different diets. 


Asia 


Asia exhibits great extremes of climatic conditions, from the Arctic sea to 
near the equator at Singapore, from a long sea coast to the highest mountains 
of the globe, from deserts to regions of mean annual rainfall of over one hun- 
dred inches. Its human “races” are correspondingly diverse. 

We begin with the Arctic groups. The inhabitants of Kamchatka on the 
southern part of the peninsula and the Korydaks further north are chiefly 
engaged in fishing (especially for salmon) and hunting. Besides the products of 
these occupations they eat roots and berries. The Chukchis (Tschuktschen) 
of north eastern Siberia resemble somewhat Mongols, Eskimo and North 
American Indians. Two groups can be recognized: The “Reindeer Chukchi” 
who are nomads, breed reindeer and live on their flesh and milk; and the ‘‘Fish- 
ing Chuckchi” who have settled homes near the sea, live on fish, and those who 
are well-to-do, on seal and walrus flesh. The Tungus of Siberia are almost ex- 
clusively carnivorous and cook the meat carefully. Vegetables and bread are 
rare luxuries. Their neighbors, the Yakuts, are nomads who possess some cattle 
and horses. Their food includes flesh, curdled milk, and fat in any form. A 
drink for special occasions is a pound of warm melted butter. Bark of trees is 
sometimes pounded up to be cooked with fish. The Yukaghirs live east of the 
Yakuts on the rivers Lena and Indigirka. Fish is their chief article of food, 
though much game is utilized. The Samoyedes live along the Arctic Ocean near 
the White Sea. They eat the still-warm flesh of newly killed reindeer. The 
Chudes are transitional between the cultured Finns and the Lapps of Scandi- 
navia. When studied some years ago, they lived almost exclusively by hunting 
and fishing, had scarcely a rudimentary knowledge of agriculture and could 
prepare neither butter nor cheese from the milk of their half-wild herds. Lapps 
also depend on their herds of reindeer for meat, milk and cheese, and do consid- 
erable fishing, especially the Lapps of the seashore. South of the Arctic Circle 
and along the rivers they raise some barley and rye for food. 
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Passing to the next zone south, the Ainus of the Japanese Island of Yezo 
are almost exclusively hunters and fishers, and eat the flesh of bears, fox, wolf, 
badger, ox, horse, fish and fowl, which is boiled or roasted. They have a few 
vegetables, herbs and edible roots. Among the Japanese rice is the great food 
staple. Fish and vegetables also are eaten. Among Koreans, rice is the principal 
agricultural product but grown also are all cereal and root crops of the lati- 
tude, millet, beans, genson, wheat, oats, barley, sorghum, and sweet and Irish 
potatoes. Sheep and goats are bred for sacrifice. Pigs and fowl are found every- 
where. The Koreans, like the Japs, are vegetarians. The inhabitants of Man- 
churia live chiefly on reindeer products and fishing, especially of salmon, 
though some gardening of various kinds of grain is done. The East Mon- 
golians engaged in stock raising and farming (in the south) and only rarely 
in hunting and fishing. Milk in various forms and meat are dietary staples. 

The Chinese have a great variety of foods. Basler, the German physiologist 
who lived in China for many years, has written of Chinese dietaries.? He 
says: In China, as in almost all East Asia, tolerably dry cooked (polished) rice 
is preferred. In North China rice is replaced by a kind of bread made of wheat 
or barley meal. Maize is raised where the land is not fit for rice; and soy 
beans, rich in protein, are much used as food. These beans are prepared as: 
bean-milk, bean-bread, bean-cookies or bean marmalade. The Chinese are 
emphatically vegetarian. Mammalian flesh takes decidedly a back seat. Fish 
flesh, which is very cheap, is used only by the poorer people—to give spice to 
the rice. In some well-to-do circles fish may constitute an independent constit- 
uent of the meal. Some flesh of ducks, pigeons and swine is enjoyed by the 
wealthy. Of vegetables and fruits the following are utilized: sweet cabbage, 
carrots, taro, cucumber, potato, peanuts, sugar cane, radish, citrus, persim- 
mons, apricots, wild plums, pears, watermelons, bananas and peaches. In time 
of famine Chinese eat bran, chaff, leaves, and even clay to lessen the pangs of 
hunger. In Canton, dogs are reared for food, rats are served. Eggs are preserved 
for long periods in a solution of salt, lime and wood ash or in spirits made from 
rice. Special delicacies are made from a glutinous substance found in bird’s 
nests, also from duck’s tongues, brains of chickens and of fish, and gelatine from 
sinews, etc. Thus the Chinese are prevailingly herbivorous but eke out an exist- 
ence with some animal food. 

Tibet’s great plateau is divided into two parts: the lake region of the west 
and northwest, and the river region of the east and southeast. The lake region 
is an excessively arid, wind-swept desert, as the lakes have no river outlet; 
but the southern part is covered with a fertile soil and is richly cultivated. 
The Tibetans of Turko-Mongol stock fall into two groups: the nomadic tent 
dwellers, probably more largely of the Turkish stock, and the sedentary popu- 


® A. Basler, Ueber die Ernaehrung und die wichtigsten Naehrmittel in China (1932). 
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lation of the valleys, probably more largely of eastern Asiatic stock. In the 
northern desert region tubers of wild-growing vegetables are utilized for food. 
Hunting is repressed by Buddhism but, nevertheless, in the northern and west- 
ern mountainous country, yaks, wild ass and antelopes are hunted and their 
flesh added to the diet of milk, butter and fruits. The prevailing herds of the 
valley yield the flesh of sheep and yaks which is reserved for festive occasions. 
Milk is consumed, mixed with flour, butter or roasted wheat. Also cheese and 
unleavened bread. 

Returning to the east coast of Asia at a more southern zone we find the 
Annamese of French-Indo China whose diet is chiefly rice, fish and poultry. 
Vegetables and pork are also eaten. The staple food of the Siamese, or natives 
of Thai, is rice and fish. Meat is eaten but, as it is against the Buddhist tabu, it 
is not often obtainable, with the exception of pork at Chinese slaughter houses 
and markets. The staple diet of the Burmese, who live in a country of moun- 
tains and fertile valleys, is boiled rice, with which is eaten salted or dried fish, 
sesamum oil, chiles, onions, boiled vegetables, and, occasionally, for seasoning, 
meat of some sort, from the flesh of elephants to that of smaller mammals and 
fowl. Of the inhabitants of the Malay peninsula, the Semangs are skilled 
hunters. They catch fish by ingeniously constructed nets and live on what they 
catch, and also on jungle roots. Very few have taken to agriculture. The Sakai 
in the interior, resemble somewhat the Australian aborigines. The wilder 
groups live on jungle fruits and game which they hunt with the long “‘blow 
pipe.” Some of the tribes cultivate rice, tapioca, maize and yams. 

The inhabitants of India range from peoples of high intelligence and culture 
to those (chiefly found in Southern and Central India) who are related to the 
Negritos of the Philippines and the Australian aborigines and show a low stage 
of culture. We shall consider chiefly the latter group. The Ceylonese’® raise 
crops of grain and vegetables, Some valleys yield rice. The aboriginal inhabi- 
tants (Veddas) live chiefly by hunting, fishing and gathering wild honey, roots 
and wild fruits. Beef is generally avoided but deer, pigs and lizards are killed 
and eaten. 

Probably related to the Veddas are the Andaman islanders." Their food is 
collected roots, fruits and honey; fish from sea and creeks; and wild animals 
hunted in the forest, also turtles and pigs. They do not till the soil nor keep 
domestic animals. 

The Kanarese of the southern part of the mainland raise sheep but engage 
in no hunting. They are apparently mostly omnivorous and raise crops of rice, 
coconut and arlea palms. Their neighbors, the Todas have no weapons of 


10 C. G. Seligman, The Veddas (Archiv fiir Rassenbilder, Eickstedt, 1927). 
1 R. Radcliffe-Brown, The Andaman Islanders (1933), p. 417. 
12 W. G. Marshall, Travels among the Todas (1873), pp. 78-82. 
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offense or defense. They do not even hunt, either, for the sake of providing 
themselves with food or for the pleasure of the chase. They do not attempt to 
till the ground. The products of the buffalo (milk!) form the main staple of 
Toda diet—formerly more than now. Now they are well supplied with the 
ordinary cereals of the country, as rice, wheat, barley, varieties of the pea and 
millet; also sugar, salt and tobacco—all purchased by barter or sale of surplus 
—clarified butter (ghee)—or obtained by levy from neighbors encroached upon 
their soil (crop sharing, as rent). They do not eat flesh of buffalo, but drink its 
milk. Frequently there are two houses to the Mano (or “yard’”’ complex): one, 
the residence, and the other a combined dairy and dairyman’s room. The Toda 
state that in the remote past they subsisted largely on roots. Even now they 
are partial toa terrestrial orchid, and the woods abound in edible varieties of 
wild fruits and herbs of sorts. Generally, food is eaten uncooked or boiled, but 
sometimes baked or parched. 

The Kolarians of Bengal live in a fertile region but one that is highly ma- 
larious. They are hunters and backward in agriculture. The poorest of them 
look on all meat as good for food—dog, horse, jackal, frog and butcher’s meat— 
sound or rotten. Some of the tribes are, or were, cannibals—often eating their 
relatives in accordance with the sentiment that it is better to bury a parent in 
the stomachs of their children than in the harsh ground.” 

The inhabitants of the fertile vale of Cashmere produce great quantities of 
rice—the staple food—as well as vegetable and fruits. Cattle are raised both 
in the valley and the adjacent mountains. The people are largely influenced 
by religious teaching to become vegetarians. 

In the case of the forest and gypsy tribes of Northern India" as with all 
savages and semi-savages, the collection of food and cooking are essentially 
women’s duties. The pursuit of game, on the other hand, is the business of the 
men. In the central hill tracts the women collect with their digging spuds many 
kinds of wild vegetable foods. Among the fruits and berries the most impor- 
tant is the mohwa (Bassia latifolia) of which the fruit as well as the fleshy 
corolla are edible and furnish the main food of the poorer classes for several 
months. The mohwa is seldom eaten alone but mixed with the seeds of the sa! 
(Shorea robusta) or the leaves of certain jungle plants to which a small amount 
of rice is sometimes added. The plains women gather seeds of wild rice and, 
for pottage, the leaves of various leguminous plants. 

For the other natives of Northern India,* (bounded on the north by 
Himalaya mountains; south, by southern limits of three great river basins), 
food is chiefly from agriculture: sugar cane, vegetables, rice or wheat, millet 
and pulses in infinite variety. Cattle are grazed in common and milked by 


18 E. Rechus, Primitive Folk (1896), p. 249 
14 W. Crooke, Native Tribes of Northern India (1907), pp. 16-23 6 Tbid., p. 51. 
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women who make ghee. Wild vegetables are dug with digging spuds. Also 
utilized are fruit of mohwa and wild rice. Mohammedans include some meat in 
their dietary. 

Of the Turkomans some are settled and devoted to agriculture and fish- 
ing; others are nomads. The Kirghiz are nomads found in Asiatic Russia. They 
live chiefly on the products of their herds. The Uzbegs of Central Asia are 
mostly agriculturalists, not nomads. Of the early Turks of the eighth century 
it is recorded that they were nomads and had neither villages nor agriculture. 
They possessed livestock and their food was flesh and milk. That is, they were 
carnivorous. 

Of Arabs the cookery is simple. Staples-are: roughly ground or cracked 
wheat cooked with butter. Unleavened bread in thin cakes is prepared on a 
heated iron plate. A few vegetables, chiefly legumes, are eaten. Among the 
wealthy, flesh of sheep or camels is eaten; also dates and fruits. Rice is utilized 
by the rich and fish is commonly eaten on the coasts. Also eaten are locusts 
boiled in salt and water and then dried in the sun. 

The southern Arabs along the shore, have simple food: durrah bread and 
sesame oil. Of Syrians and Mesopotamians the food is all but exclusively of 
vegetable origin, meat being a rare luxury. The ancient Babylonians grew 
wheat and vegetables and had also flocks and herds. The Armenians are pri- 
marily agricultural. 

The inhabitants of the Caucasus breed cattle, horses and goats; some engage 
in agriculture. The southern and western slopes of the Caucasus, are the only 
agricultural areas and here grains, orchards and vineyards are cultivated. On 
the whole, the people of the Caucasus are prevailingly carnivorous or perhaps 
omnivorous. 

In consonance with the diversity of races in Asia and the varied climate, 
the dietaries range all the way from strictly carnivorous (in the Arctic and sub- 
arctic regions and among nomadic, non-agricultural peoples) to the strictly 
herbivorous. In the eastern part of Asia the people are mainly agricultural and 
herbivorous, while along the coast there are prevailingly piscivorous groups. 


North America 


Next may be considered the food of the primitive inhabitants of the 
Americas before their dietaries were modified by contact with Europeans. It is 
proposed to consider first the tribes living near the poles, then those of tem- 
perate North America and eventually those of tropical and south temperate 
South America. 

The Icelanders constitute a group of Europeans (mostly of Danish origin) 
who have come to live for generations on an island covered with tundras and 
with a cold-temperate climate. Agriculture is principally of potatoes and tur- 
nips; some berries grow wild and some are cultivated. For the most part the 
inhabitants are engaged in cattle and sheep breeding and fishing. In good 
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periods, milk, beef and mutton and a little native grain and fruit are procur- 
able, but in hard times the principal diet is fish and Iceland moss to which are 
added food stuffs imported from Europe. 
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The Eskimo are found from Labrador to Greenland and along the Arctic 
Sea and westward to Alaska. The chief food of the Greenlanders is said to be 
the seal and the white fish.* Some early vegetables are grown. E. W. Hawkes 
who studied the Eskimo of Labrador,” reports their chief food to be the com- 
mon seal, which is found near shore at all seasons. Other animal food is the 
white whale of Ungava Bay and the east coast of Hudson Bay; also reindeer 
and caribou are hunted. Meat is preserved in caches—dried in the spring and 
frozen in the autumn. The frozen meat is eaten raw, but the dried meat is 
soaked and boiled. The blood makes a nourishing food for the children. In the 
spring countless eggs of water fowl are gathered and kept in the winter. Cod, 
salmon, white fish, sea trout, etc., are taken in large quantities. At this latitude 
wild vegetable materials can be collected. Green herbs and saxifragas are used 
as greens with the bowl of meat. Even moss is used and the women dig up 
fleshy roots and tubers, using pointed sticks. Also partridge berry, black- 
berry, cloud berry and cranberry are gathered and served with the meat. But 
these Eskimo are prevailingly carnivorous. 

The food of the Eskimo of Baffin Bay and Baffin Land was studied by the 
nutritionist Heinbecker (1928). These Eskimo in their natural state eat prac- 
tically only marine animals since edible plants do not exist. Very occasionally 
a bit of kelp or a few blueberries may be eaten. Land mammals like caribou 
and musk oxen are practically extinct. The principal food of the Eskimo is 
seal; for this may be substituted walrus, narwhal, white whale, polar bear and 
arctic hare. Also eaten in the large numbers are eggs of Arctic birds. Eskimos 
drink large quantities of water. Most meat is eaten partly boiled, the remainder 
raw, especially that which is rotten. In times of plenty, the average adult 
consumes 4 to 8 pounds of meat per day. Growing adolescents require even 
more. In warm weather + of meat may be fats; in cold weather (when trav- 
elling), } to 4 may be fat. The average daily portion is 280 grams of protein, 
135 grams of fat, 54 grams of carbohydrate (derived from the glycogen of the 
meat eaten). 

It was determined that the Eskimo have a high tolerance for carbohy- 
drates. Following a period of fasting this tolerance is markedly increased. The 
net protein nitrogen of the blood of the Eskimo is similar to that of other races; 
there is no retention of nitrogenous products in the blood resulting from the 
habitual high protein diet. Eskimo show a remarkable power to oxidize fats 
completely, as evidenced by the small amount of acetone bodies excreted in 
the urine in fasting. The basal metabolism is higher than that of persons living 
in the temperate zone. 


16 VY. Stefansson, The Friendly Arctic (1921), p. 306. 
17 E. W. Hawkes, Labrador Eskimos (1916), pp. 29, 34; also Handbook of American Indians 
North of Mexico (Bureau of American Ethnology 30, Pt. 1), p. 434. 
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Further north where Stefansson lived with the Eskimo, he found that they 
eat either no vegetables at all or practically none; but in many places they are 
fond of the “salmon berry” and the “cloud berry.” However, the Eskimos of 
Coronation Gulf never thought of eating them” and had to be urged to try 
them. The Eskimo are fisher people, and one of the best examples of carnivo- 
rous humans."® 

Of the Aleutians of Ounalaska Island it is said that, though cabbages, 
potatoes and various other vegetables grow on the island, the natives have al- 
ways disdained cultivating them. They live by hunting and fishing—not only 
the numerous large land mammals but also the walrus and narwhal. The cap- 
ture of a whale is followed by a gluttonous feast upon its flesh, just as is that 
of other carnivorous animals whose food is secured only intermittently. 

At the edge of the southern polar region live the much reduced Indians 
of Tierra del Fuego (See F on Fig. 3). We owe to J. M. Cooper’® a detailed 
account of their food habits. In general the Tierra del Fuegians have no 
rudiments of agriculture nor have they any domestic animals except the 
dog. Meat is the staple. The Onas of the main island hunt whales in the open 
sea and eat the flesh of dead stranded whales. Seal and porpoises, otters and 
the small rodent ctenonys are hunted. Cormorants are caught on their nests 
and killed by clubs. The guanaco is killed by the bow and arrow. The natives 
sometimes eat berries, roots, fruits or certain plants like wild celery. Some 
fungi are eaten, especially by the Yahgans and these, like the meat, are kept 
by drying. A sort of flour is made from the seeds of one of the cruciferae mixed 
with water and grease. Sea urchins, mussels and crabs are collected for food. 
Salt is not used. Thus the Fuegians, like the Eskimo, are, through necessity, 
prevailingly carnivorous. 

The Indians of North American varied much in their diet. Walter Hough 
in the handbook of American Indians, Vol. I, p. 456, states of the Indians: 
“No pure hunter stage can be found, if it ever existed, for while the capture 
of animals devolved on the man and the preparation of food on the woman, the 
latter added to the diet substances derived from the vegetal kingdom. Simi- 
larly, no purely agricultural stage with exclusively vegetal diet... . In gen- 
eral, in the northern portion of the continent the diet was three-fourths animal 
food; in the southern part it was three-fourths vegetal; while with the tribes 
of the coast, mountains, lakes and plains, it varied according to the food sup- 
ply. The absence of milk food, other than the maternal lactation, to a consid- 
erable extent limited the natural increase of population. The food supply also 
changed with the seasons causing the diet at different periods of the year to 
vary in its ratio of animal to vegetal constituents and another feature depended 


18 Stefansson, op. cit., p. 63; Rechus, op. cit., p. 47. 
19 J. M. Cooper, Bibliography of Tribes of Tierra del Fuego (Bureau of American Ethnology 
Bulletin 63, 1917), pp. 185, 197. 
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on religious customs and habits which modified or regulated the food used.” 

In the less fertile regions the aborigines lived on what they could find. 
Cabeza de Vaca, who lived (1527-34) with the Yguases of Texas, writes that 
they planted “nothing from which to profit” and subsisted mainly on roots, 
frequently suffering long fasts. The ripening of the prickly pears was an occa- 
sion for a festival. Of the vegetal foods of the Indians maize was and is most 
important; then came beans, peas, potatoes, squashes, pumpkins, melons, and 
chile which were grown in great variety. The North Pacific tribes made much 
use of the sweet inner bark of the hemlock and spruce. Salt was widely, but 
not universally, used. Maple sugar was prepared in New England. In general, 
buffalo, the deer family, turkey and fish were the animals most useful for 
food. Cooked food was preferred to raw. “‘Pit ovens” and ‘‘clam bakes’”’ are 
some Indian inventions toward culinary procedure. 

Of the Indians of the southwest the Apaches are of large stature, many of 
them six feet tall. They are nomadic. The Navajos, who are the most numerous 
surviving group, lived and still live on the great Plateau in New Mexico and 
Arizona. Formerly they did not cultivate the soil but hunted the bison for food 
and now maintain flocks of sheep. Their nutriment now includes maize which 
they prepare in a variety of ways. A number of vegetables and fruits are util- 
ized. Formerly their diet was almost entirely animal as it is chiefly today: deer, 
sheep, squirrels, bisons. Formerly, after the hunting season, they used to fall 
upon the stores of grain of the agricultural Pueblos and carry them off for 
winter consumption. The Pueblos, like other sedentary people, form villages 
near their fields of maize. They often stored their crops in caves in cliffs the 
better to protect them.”° 

The Maya Indians of Yucatan are prevailingly vegetarian. Their staple 
food is corn. This is ground and made into cakes (tortillas) which are baked on 
a sheet of metal over an open fire. ‘‘Beans are second in importance. Squash 
and tubers are prepared in many ways and the leaves of some plants are boiled 
and eaten somewhat like spinach. Rice, chile, small native tomatoes, the green 
leaves of onions, squash seeds and numerous native vegetables are included in 
their diet. Oranges, native plums, custard apples, wild pineapples, seeds of 
the palm tree, prickly pears, sour sop and a small variety of banana are eaten 
occasionally. The Maya eat meat when availabie, but they cannot be regarded 
as meat eaters. Beef, pork, chicken, duck, wild pig, deer, rabbit, squirrel and 
a rodent called Tepezcuintle are the most common animal food.’”! 

The Mixtec Indians of the mountainous Oaxaca in the old days lived largely 
on their crops of corn, beans and squash. Turkeys and dogs were raised for 
meat and deer and other animals hunted. 


20 M. Steggerda and R. B. Eckhardt, Navajo Foods and Their Preparation (Journal of Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association 17, No. 3, 1941), pp. 217-225. 

21M. Steggerda, Maya Indians of Yucatan (Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1941), 
p. 160. 
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The San Blas Indians of Darien are largely vegetarians. Their principal 
foods are yams, rice, sugar cane, breadfruit, plantain, bananas, oranges, star 


apples, berries, alligator pears and mangoes. 
South America 


Of the food of the South American Indians many anthropologists have re- 
corded observations. For extracts of such records I am greatly indebted to my 
friend Dr. Morris Steggerda who recently completed a survey of the anthro- 
pology of South American Indians. 

Along the northern coast of South America live the Caribs carefully studied 
by Farabee.” His Carib tribes are divided into two groups: those of the open 
savannah which stretches from the Essequibo River nearly to the eastern 
Venezuelan border and south to the British Guiana border at the Moon 
Mountains. These tribes are prevailingly agricultural. Cassava is the main crop 
and is made into bread, although other vegetables, like maize and sweet pota- 
toes, and fruits are grown. They add variety to their food supply by hunting 
deer in the savannah and birds and monkeys in the forest. Turtles and their 
eggs are much esteemed. The other group of tribes™ lives in the forests of the 
mountains between British Guiana and northern Brazil. They depend for food 
more on their hunting than do the savannah tribes. Peccaries, tapirs, deer and 
monkeys are killed for food. Nevertheless, they plant patches of cassava, 
maize, yams and sugar cane. 

The Yaruros™ of the Capanaparo river, Venezuela, practice no agriculture. 
They depend on hunting, fishing and gathering edible roots and fruits, which 
abound. Their principal food is crocodile, turtles, jaguar, puma, wild pig, capi- 
bara, armadillo and snakes. 

In the northwestern Amazon country® the Indians cultivate crops of 
maize, coco, manioc, bananas, yams, sweet potatoes and mangoes. They hunt 
and fish; the rivers are rich in edible fish. They are warlike and cannibalistic. 

The Otavalo Indians” of Imbabura province (Ecuador) are primarily agri- 
culturalists and raise maize, barley, wheat, potatoes, lentils, beans and also 
mutton, guinea pigs and, more rarely, rabbits. 

The Macheyenga”’ of the middle course of the Urubamba river of coastal 
Peru get their chief food supply by hunting and fishing. They seem to be pre- 
vailingly carnivorous. 


2 W. C. Farabee, The Central Caribs (Anthropological Publications, University of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum 10, 1924). %3 Tbid. 

* VY. Petrullo, The Yaruros of the Capanaparo River of Venezuela (Bulletin American Ethno- 
logical Society, 123, 1939), pp. 161-291. 

% Th. Whiffen, The North-West Amazons (New York, 1915). 

% J. Gillin, The Quechua-S peaking Indians of the Province of Imbabura, Ecuador (Bulletin 
American Ethnological Society, 128, 1941). 

27 W. C. Farabee, Indian Tribes of Eastern Peru (Papers of the Peabody Museum, Vol. 10, 
Cambridge, 1922), p. 165. 
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The Yurakare Indians of southeast Bolivia north of Santa Cruz de la 
Sierra, are chiefly agricultural, though they live on the borders of the forest. 
They cultivate yucca, bananas, manioca, maize and many other vegetables, 
according to E. Nordenskiéld and Metraux.”* The men seem to do some hunt- 
ing or fishing. This tribe abhors beef. It is herbivorous. In another locality 
(Chacobo) herds of cattle (steers) are maintained and slaughtered for food. 
Their flesh is dried and, combined with rice, constitutes the chief diet of the 
workers in the rubber forests. 

In general, the tribes of the tropical-woods regions use for food manioca 
and, to a less extent, maize, which has been introduced from the north. 
Bananas, yams, beans, peppers, are also cultivated. Fishing is carried out ex- 
tensively; hunting less so. 

However, different tribes of the State of Amazonas differ in their dietaries. 
Thus the Muras who live south of the Solimoes branch of the Amazon are said 
by Markham” to live on fish, game and fruit and not to cultivate the soil, 
whereas the Witoto who live north of the Solimoes river 300 or 400 miles 
further up stream, are said by Farabee* to be agriculturalists who eat cassava, 
plantain, sweet potatoes, pineapples, etc. 

The Bororo* live in the Matto Grosso of western Brazil, nearly a thousand 
miles south of the Amazon river and on the divide between the Amazon and 
La Plata river basins. On the highlands are extensive grassy areas. Maize is 
cultivated to a limited extent. Various palms yield edible pith and starchy 
milk for soup and bread. Nuts and tubers are gathered. Of animal flesh that of 
the large ant bear and the tapir are greatly esteemed. These people are great 
gormandizers. 

The Indians of the high plateau of Bolivia have been studied by Rouma.* 
They are prevailingly agriculturalists. Maize, potatoes, wheat or barley, 
toasted, beans and much pepper are consumed. Some hunting is done for game; 
even more fishing. The Nambikuara living at the upper Madeira River, west- 
ern Matto Grosso, Brazil, in wet seasons “consume everything edible in their 
habitat, e.g., crickets, rats, serpents, lizards, beetle larvae and countless wild 
plants.’’* A little south of the foregoing, on the Madeira River, still on this pla- 
teau of uncertain rainfall, live the Paressi** who have a tendency to migrate, so 
that their agricultural efforts suffer. They raise domestic animalis and hunt 
deer, ostriches, armadillo. 


28 FE. Nordenskiéld, Indianer und Weisse in Nordostbolivien, (Stuttgart, 1932); A. Métraux, 
(Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 134, 1942). : 

29 C. R. Markham, (Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain 24, 1894-95), 
pp. 236-284. 3° Farabee, op. cit., pp. 165-179. 

31 Cook, W. A. (Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections 4, No. 1703, 1908), pp. 60-62. 

% G. Rouma, Les Indiens Quitchouas et Aymaras des hauts plateaux de Bolivie (Bruxelles, 
1913). 33 Métraux, op. cit. 4 Tbid. 
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The Sirionos (S. 16° 30’, W. 64°) of the State of Santa Cruz are forest 
nomads living mainly by hunting, fishing and plundering agricultural neigh- 
bors. Some maize, sweet manioc, sweet potatoes, papayas are raised, and 
balls of maize flour are made.® 

The Araucanians of Chile are hunters, live on wild fowl, forest fruits 
and game. Snakes, salamanders, turtles and even beetle larvae are eaten. 

The Indians of the northern Chaco region*’ of Argentina raise crops of 
maize and vegetables and also utilize a variety of wild fruits. Domestic animals 
are dogs, sheep, goats and fowl but no cattle. Tapirs and peccaries are hunted 
and their flesh eaten. The Indians of the Pampas were, it is said, nomadic and 
not agricultural. Besides the products of the chase and fishing, certain wild 
fruits and nuts were eaten. Indians of the Paran4*® cultivated maize and cala- 
bashes. Much fish was eaten. 

In what is now Chile, the Indians west of the Cordilleras were not agricul- 
turalists; they lived on game, fish and various roots. The Indians of the 
Santiago*® region were chiefly agricultural and for food raised: maize, melons, 
fruits, algaroba (whose pods were pulverized and pressed into cakes). Lemons 
and oranges were introduced later. 

Inhabitants of the subpolar regions of the Americas are carnivorous. Of 
North American Indians some are prevailingly carnivorous, others herbivo- 
rous. Among South American Indians, exclusively carnivorous and herbivorous 
tribes live not far apart. As elsewhere the nomadic Indians are hunters and 
chiefly carnivorous: while the sedentary agricultural Indians are chiefly vege- 
tarian. A few Indian tribes like the Chacobo Indians and the Paressi are pas- 
toral and carnivorous. 


Australasia and Oceania 


Finally we pass to Australasia, the East Indian archipelago and the other 
islands of the Pacific Ocean. 

The Australian aborigines, it is said, eat six species of kangaroo, twenty- 
nine species of fish, two seals, wild dogs, rabbits (wherever they have spread to 
native territory), emu, and other wild birds, turtles, two species of opossum, 
frogs, four kinds of fresh water mussels, all shell fish except oysters, four larvae 
of wood beetles, eggs of birds and amphibia, mice, rats, snakes, lizards of dif- 
ferent species, twenty-one roots, seven fungi, four kinds of gum, flowers of 
Banksia, which are rich in honey, and various fruits, nuts of zamia palms. 


Ibid. 
% R. Latcham (Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 1904), 
p. 34. 37 R. Karsten, Indian Tribes of Argentina and Bolivia (1932). 
38 J. K. Lothrop (Annals, New York Academy of Science 33, 1932). 
3° P. Falkner, Description of Patagonia (1774). 
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They are also “‘dirt eaters.” In the north, sago palms are utilized as food, and 
cakes are made of the grains of certain grasses. 

Mann," in his notes on Aborigines of Australia, tells of their food. Nothing 
comes amiss to them in the way of food. Every living thing in the shape of 
animals, birds, fish or reptiles as well as the roots of some plants and a sort of 
yam seem to fill the game bag. Roots are dug out of the ground with a stick. 
The heart of the palm tree forms an article of food. Though they eat the flying 
fox, the bat is respected. Among the delicacies the grub—a large caterpillar— 
takes a prominent position, swallowed raw or roasted; white ants are occasion- 
ally eaten in quantity as are eggs of iguana, lizard and turtle. A black walked 
two miles for the carcass of a native dog Mann had shot. They are said to eat 
seed from a long grass that grows unplanted; the seeds are ground and cakes 
made of the flour. Native honey is gathered and eaten. A kangaroo or emu 
may be eaten whole after roasting or grilling. The aborigines will eat to reple- 
tion. These people are prevailingly, though not exclusively, carnivorous. 

Of the now extinct Tasmanians A. H. Kean says (p. 161): In the native diet 
were included “snakes, lizards, grubs and worms” besides the opossum, birds 
and fishes, roots, seeds and fruits, but not human flesh, at least normally. 
Like the Bushmen they were gross feeders, consuming enormous quantities of 
food when they could get it. The case is mentioned of a women who was seen 
to eat 50 to 60 eggs of the sooty petrel (larger than a duck’s) besides a double 
allowance of bread, at the station of Flinder’s Island. The Tasmanians were 
prevailingly carnivorous. 

New Zealand, when first reached by the Polynesians in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, was a land without mammals, so these early immigrants had no alterna- 
tive but the flesh of birds and fish on the one hand and a vegetarian diet on 
the other. As the plants were more accessible they were tried out by the new- 
comers and the Maori still are largely vegetarian. They ate the roots of the 
fern, Pteris esculenta; pitch of the fern, Cyathea medallaris, buds of the betel 
nut palm, sprouts of Souchus oleraceus and some berries. In addition various 
birds, lizards, fish and crabs as well as wood larvae were used for food. 

In New Guinea a great variety of food is acceptable. The sago palm is, or 
was, of first importance in many localities; its starch is eaten in cakes. Rice has 
been imported. In addition yams, sweet potatoes, bananas, sugar cane, coco- 
nut, shoots of the bottle gourd, nuts of Polynesian chestnut and the betel nut 
are used as food. The New Caledonians have a more limited range of diets: 
they eat starch from the sago palm, have imported rice, cultivate taro, and 
utilize banana, papaya, sugar cane and coconut. Despite a luxus of tropical 
plant food, animal food is consumed, but mostly on the side. Pigs, fish, turtle 
eggs, are utilized as food. Similar is the diet throughout Melanesia. 


«0 J. F. Mann, Aborigines of Australia (Geographical Society of Australia, Sydney, 1884). 
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From Waitz we gather data about the Micronesian Islanders of 80 years ago 
before contacts with civilization. The food of the old Marian Islanders of 
Micronesia was chiefly vegetable and consisted of coconut, rice, yams, sweet 
potatoes, bananas, turtles and a species of bats. 

Food on the other Micronesias varies according to the degree of elevation 
of the island. On low islands food is restricted. Thus on the Carolinas it is 
mostly coconut, some taro, rarely breadfruit and bananas (which are absent 
on some islands) and everywhere fishes and other marine animals. The chief 
food of the Eastern Micronesias is the fruit of the screwpine, also coconuts and 
sometimes breadfruit, taro, banana, and the tacca (herb), which last is avail- 
able but little used. Fish on the contrary are much eaten; fowl never, except on 
Lukunor. By some group of the Ratak chain (Marshall Islands) rats are also 
eaten, but only by women. During famines, tree buds are eaten. The sap of 
the Padanus fruit, dried, gives a dietary product, which, wrapped in long 
leaves, is taken along on marine voyages. In the Gilbert Islands the sap of the 
coco palm is gathered and fermented. On the high islands breadfruit tree is the 
chief food. 

Of the Marquesans, in south eastern Polynesia, Handy“ writes: Coconuts 
and breadfruits grow luxuriantly; are but little cultivated. A Chinaman plants 
a garden for his home use. Sweet potatoes or pumpkins can be picked under a 
tangle of vines. The fish of the sea are uncaught; shellfish and edible seaweed 
are gathered. 

Throughout the Malay Archipelago agriculture is prominent. Besides na- 
tive plants, maize, rice and sweet potatoes are extensively cultivated. Flesh is 
largely reserved for festive occasions. 

In Borneo the Dyaks have an unsystematized agriculture, keep hogs, dogs 
and fowl. Some tribes are fond of hunting the numerous wild mammals. The 
Battas are skillful stock breeders. Over the islands are found tribes that grow 
rice, maize, sugar cane, bananas and various vegetables. Despite their love of 
hunting and cannibalism they are prevailingly vegetarian. 

Of the Philippines, the mountain folk of Mindanao may be taken as a typi- 
cal people. They are vegetarian and cultivate rice, corn, sweet potato, taro, 
yam and cassava; also banana, papaya and pineapple. However, if crops fail 
or supplies run low, they will eat fish and fowl and meat of wild hog and deer. 

The ancient Hawaiian Islanders were nearly complete vegetarians. Their 
dietary included: taro, (from which poi was, and is, made), banana, sweet po- 

tato, yam, breadfruit and coconut. In addition, pork and fish and a product of 
seaweed were eaten. An ancient practice was to fatten exclusively on poi a cer- 
tain breed of dog and to serve its flesh as a particular delicacy. The limited 
cannibalism (of visceral organs) was a religious rite. 


4 W. C. Handy, The Marquesans: Facts vs. Fiction (Yale Review, 1922), pp. 769-786. 
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Thus, excepting the Australians and Tasmanians, the inhabitants of the 
tropical and temperate zones of the Pacific are prevailingly herbivorous. 


DISCUSSION 


From the preceding notes two facts stand out clearly. First, that there is no 
single uniform type of food utilized by all primitive peoples. Indeed, there is 
nothing edible, from roots to insects and whales, that some humans do not 
readily use as food. 

The second fact is that there is a relation between type of food consumed 
and the climatic conditions of the environment. This is shown on the accom- 
panying maps of Africa, South America and Asia, which indicate the distribu- 
tion of various climates (in relation to agriculture) and have been plotted 
along with the location of the 90 tribes described. 

Of the four groups: carnivorous, omnivorous, herbivorous and lactivorous, 
the herbivorous is the most numerous, the carnivorous next, and the omnivo- 
rous and lactivorous least. It appears that in the Arctic tundra and shores 
of the icefields the diet is almost exclusively animal; this is necessarily so, 
since extremely little plant food occurs there. On the other hand, in the tropics 
the diet is prevailingly herbivorous. The herbivorous is at least double the 
carnivorous group, if the lactivorous be left out of consideration. Of course, 
the tropics are the areas of luxurious vegetation. 

In the irrigated desert, as along the lower Nile, or unirrigated, as at the 
borders of the Kalahari Desert, herbivorous diet prevails; for animals are few, 
palms are numerous and the floor of the desert affords numerous tubers and 
roots which the natives dig up with sticks. 

If few groups are classified under mid-temperate zone it is because this 
zone is today least frequented by the primitive people, since the culturally, 
more advanced peoples, have largely come to occupy this territory, as we see 
in Europe and the United States. 

But if two kinds of food are available we have an interesting variety of 
dietaries. We have striking examples in the African dwarfs and Amazonian 
tribes of peoples living in luxurious tropics but existing as hunters and fishers 
and living as carnivores. In these cases we find that the carnivores are nomadic 
tribes, who cannot settle down to till the fields and form villages. Their in- 
stincts demand that they shall be on the go and risk the hazards of the chase. 
Again in the temperate zones with alternating relatively sterile mountain 
ridges and fertile valleys, we find the population divided into sheep herders 
and agriculturalists. The former live in temporary shelters and migrate with 
the seasons; the latter form villages in the midst of their farms. One of the 
most striking instances of this segregation of the population is seen in the 
Navajo Reservation of Arizona. Adjacent to the square miles inhabited by the 
sheep-raising Navajos, who seem to live on horseback and whose hogans are 
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scattered over the country at considerable distances apart, will be found nest- 
ling a Hopi village, with houses clumped together adjacent to fields of maize. 
One is led to suspect that the population of hunters and rovers is hereditarily 
unlike that of the sedentary tribes. 

Two views have been held as to relation between hunting and flock tending 
on the one hand, and the tilling of the soil on the other. It is assumed that the 
nature of the vocation is primary; the resulting behavior is secondary. The 
sheep herder has probably inherited his herd and has to go on with it; the 
farmer’s boy works on the farm and inherits it and so he is a sedentary farmer. 
The other view is that the herder or hunter inherits not merely the herd and 
the implements of the chase but also a taste or instinct for this special type of 
vocation. The farmer’s boy might become a hunter or a locomotive driver but 
he often or usually inherits a sedentary instinct that leads him to continue the 
farm even though there may be opportunities to see more of the world. 

The existence of a hereditary nomadic trait is shown most strikingly in the 
race of Gypsies of whom Gaster says, “Their inborn tendency to roaming made 
them the terror of the peasantry and the despair of every legislator who tried to 
settle them on land.’ An analysis by me“ of one hundred families selected 
for the presence in them of one or more nomads led to the conclusion that 
nomadism is a sex-linked recessive mono-hybrid trait. When both parents are 
nomadic, expectation is that all children will be nomadic (as is best seen in 
gypsy families). 

Since nomadism vs. sedentariness determines to a certain degree the nature 
of the dietary and since nomadism and its opposite have a genetic basis, it 
follows that, within broad limits, the dietary has a genetic basis. This is il- 
lustrated by the tribes of the Congo region. The nomadic Pigmies hunt (be- 
cause they are genetically nomadic) and they are carnivorous;“ the Bantu 
Negroes are agriculturalists because they are genetically sessile and they are 
herbivorous. 

Again in t ¢ forests of the upper reaches of the Amazon River there live 
the hunting Muras in one place and the farming Witotos not far away, at a 
somewhat higher altitude. 

The view that a genetic factor may play a part in the difference of dietaries 
of nomadic carnivorous and lactivorous peoples on the one hand and the 


* M. Gaster, Gypsies (Encyclopedia Britannica, 12th edition. Vol. XII), pp. 31-43. 

48 Charles B. Davenport, The Feebly Inhibited. II. Nomandism or the wandering impulse with 
special reference to heredity (Carnegie Institution of Washington, publication No. 236, 1915). 

“ Says the Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 22, p. 679), “The Pigmies of Africa live mainly on 
the flesh of birds, deer and other animals which they shoot. They eat white ants, bee grubs and 
larvae of beetles, also honey, wild beans and mushrooms. They are fond of fruit, particularly 
bananas, which they obtain from neighbors by barter or plunder. They eat the vegetables raw, 
while the meat is broiled in the ashes of the fire until quite dry.” 
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domestic-herbivorous on the other, received support from the history of the 
Masai of Africa east of Victoria Lake. The Bantu Negroes, who are agricul- 
turalists, generations ago hybridized with the Galla people who are cattle 
raisers. Now, after the passage of some generations this group of Masai split 
into two subdivisions that live in the same area, the half nomadic Masai, who 
make no pretense of agriculture, and the Wa-Kuafi, who cultivate the soil and 
live in houses like their Bantu ancestors. There seems to be here a Mendelian 
segregation from the hybrid stock of the nomadics and those with domestic 
instincts. 

What then is the conclusion of the whole matter? The human species is a 
great conglomeration of dissimilar peoples. It is rarely possible to postulate any 
quality that is universal. One can say that in this so-called species the dietary 
range is from complete herbivorousness to complete carnivorousness through 
all varied combinations of degrees of each type. 

Mankind as a species-complex may be said to be omnivorous. But in that 
complex one can distinguish certain tribes that are herbivorous, agricultural, 
sessile, and living in the same country with tribes that are prevailingly car- 
nivorous, chase-loving, nomadic. There are also groups that may be a subdivi- 
sion of the last that are carnivorous and forced to hunt their prey without being 
truly nomadic (Eskimo). Also there are carnivorous (or lactivorous) groups 
given to cattle raising, with a semi-nomadic instinct. 

In how far these races of differing diet, associated with differing instincts, 
have, through mutation and selection, become morphologically and physio- 
logically distinct is uncertain, but the possibility of a genetical factor in diet 
is not to be overlooked. 

It is often said: ‘We are what our food makes us’’; it is probably no less 
true that our food is, within limits, what our nature makes it. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON CROSS-COUSIN MARRIAGE IN CHINA* 
By FRANCIS L. K. HSU 


ROSS-COUSIN marriage is of two varieties: it is either one of Father’s 
Sister’s Son with Mother’s Brother’s Daughter (hereafter referred to as 
FSS-MBD marriage), or of Father’s Sister’s Daughter with Mother’s Brother’s 
Son (hereafter referred to as FSD-MBS marriage). If an ethnic group prefers 
both varieties, it is said to practise symmetrical cross-cousin marriage. If it 
prefers one or the other of these two varieties it is said to practise asymetrical 
cross-cousin marriage.! The most significant thing about cross-cousin marriage 
as a form of preferential mating is its widespread distribution, which though 
“far from being universal, ... is reported from every grand division of the 
globe.’ The degree of its preference varies in different societies, so that 
in some it is permitted, in others it is encouraged, while in still others it is 
obligatory. Again the preferred cross-cousin marriage may be true first cross- 
cousin or remoter cross-cousin marriages (such as father’s father’s sister’s 
daughter’s son or mother’s mother’s brother’s son’s son marriage, etc.).’ 
Several theories have been given to account for cross-cousin marriage. Fison 
and Tylor offer clan exogamy and a fixed rvle of descent; Rivers offers old 
man’s appropriatory powers; Gifford offers marital rights over the daughter 
of one’s wife’s brother. The shortcomings of these theories have been exposed 
by Lowie who concludes: 


Where the possession of property plays a dominant réle in the tribal consciousness, 
as in British Columbia, the motive of keeping desirable belongings within the family 
circle may well lead to marriage with the father’s own sister’s daughter or the mother’s 
own brother’s daughter, as Swanton suggests. Another, though often related, cause lies 
in the sentiment of caste, which discountenances union with a person of lesser rank. 
To be sure, such ends would be equally served by the marriage of parallel cousins. But 
these, as has been noted, are commonly called siblings, and with the primitive tendency 
to identify what is similarly named are reckoned as siblings, i.e., the incest feeling is 
extended to them. The cross-cousins would thus remain as the next of kin whose mar- 
riage, being permissible by customary law, could at the same time preserve the prop- 
erty and the social prestige within the family.‘ 


* The author is indebted to Mr. W. G. E. Beckmann for carefully going over the manuscript 
and making valuable corrections in the texts. 

1 R. H. Lowie, An Introduction to Cultural Anthropology, 1934, pp. 236-237. 

2 R. H. Lowie, Primitive Society, 1920, p. 27. Other anthropologists agree on this point. See 
works by Wissler, Goldenweisser and others. 

3 W. I. Thomas, Primitive Behaviour, 1936, pp. 184-186. 

4 Lowie, Primitive Society, pp. 29-31. Lowie’s argument concerning the bar on marriage be- 
tween parallel cousins is partially dealt with, on p. 85 of this paper. 

Wissler, writing after Lowie, based his theory on the hypothetical condition of 2 small family 
groups practising exchange of women for generations under which, “cross-cousin marriage is a 
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Prof. Malinowski’s observation on cross-cousin marriage among the Tro- 
briand Islanders in some ways seems to add strength to Swanton and Lowie’s 
suggestions which run along the line of economic or social motivation. In the 
Trobriands, cross-cousin marriage of the FSD-MBS type is said to be “un- 
doubtedly a compromise between the two ill-adjusted principles of mother- 
right and father love; and this is its main raison d’éire.’® Prof. Malinowski has 
not, however, taken into account the fact that the type of cross-cousin marriage 
of the Trobrianders and that of such a people, for example, as the Haidas, to 
whom Lowie referred, are not the same. In the Trobriands, the preferred type 
is FSD-MBS marriage, and marriage of the MBD-FSS type is unlawful; 
while in British Columbia, although FSD-MBS type of marriage occurs, the 
most preferred type is for an heir to a chiefship to marry a daughter of the ma- 
ternal uncle whom he is to succeed (i.e., MBD-FSS marriage).® 

Now both Trobriand and Haida societies are matrilineal in descent and 
matrilocal in residence.’ If we agree with Malinowski we have to admit appar- 
ently the same desires have resulted in two forms of preferential mating, both 
of which, though superficially designated as cross-cousin marriage, are funda- 
mentally different. 

My interest in this difference was aroused when I encountered this question 
in its Chinese setting, first in published works® and then in field and general 
inquiries.* With minor exceptions to be noted later, in all the Chinese localities 
about which I have knowledge, the preferred mating (not compulsory) is the 
FSS-MBD type, while the disfavored mating is the FSD-MBS type in all 
shades. The former is in most parts of China called “follow (paternal) aunt 
marriage” and the latter, “return home marriage.” Kulp was the first one in 
China who gave this question some scientific attention. The explanation which 
he has endorsed is based upon theory of blood. 


The latter marriage (FSD-MBS) is taboo because of the traditional attitude that 
the boy has only his father’s blood and girl has only her mother’s blood. But the mother 
has the blood of (the girl’s mother’s brother’s son) because (the latter), being a son, has 
the blood of his father who is brother to (the girl’s mother). In other words, (a daughter) 
and her mother are conventionalized, so far as mating is concerned, into siblings.’ 


practical form of marriage and as such prevents marriage between closer kin” (C. Wissler, An 
Introduction to Social Anthropology, 1929, pp. 166-167). The inadequacy of such a theory will be 
self-evident after reading over the main body of the present paper. 

5 B. Malinowski, T/:e Sexual Life of Savages, 1929, p. 86. See also p. 83. 

6 G. P. Murdock, Our Primitive Contempories, 1935, p. 250. 

7 Usually the Trobrianders are patrilocal in residence, but where the preferred type of mating 
occurs with a chief’s family, the rule is matrilocal residence. Malinowski: op. cit., p. 83. 

8 See Kulp, Country Life in South China (1925) and H. T. Fei, Peasant Life in China, 1939. 

® Systematic data have been collected in two fields, one in North China and one in West 
Yunnan (details to be given in latter part of this paper) and general inquiries have been made 
through various provincials in war-time Kunming. 10 Kulp, op. cit., p. 168. 
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I have had the same explanation given me by several educated Chinese born 
in Hupei province, in the Hankow area and up north, but members of the 
lower strata gave me quite a number of other reasons (to be cited below, in 
Section III). Apart from this fact, if blood be the consideration, this theory 
fails conspicuously on two points: (A), it fails to explain the definite preference 
for true MBD-FSS marriage everywhere, while cousins not so closely related 
are married only as substitutes for first cross-cousins of this type; (B), it fails 
to explain why not only in the village Kulp investigated, but everywhere in 
China, marriage between sons and daughters of two sisters (who are parallel 
cousins and therefore more closely related by blood than cross-cousins) is 
common. 

Fei’s observation in a Kiangsu village where the same type of preferred 
mating was in vogue, has resulted in a functional raison d’etre type of explana- 
tion; his argument being contained in the following quotations: 


If family A in the first generation gives a girl to family B to be the latter’s daughter- 
in-law, and in the next generation the process is repeated (FSS MBD marriage), the 
process is an “‘up-hill” one. If the process is reversed in the next generation (FSD and 
MBS marriage), the girl is the “reverting” type. In the first case the girl will be the 
daughter-in-law of her fathers sister, who is from the father’s Chia (family or house- 
hold) and still stands in an intimate relation to her father; while in the second case, the 
girl will be the daughter-in-law of her mother’s brother’s wife, who has suffered from 
her own mother-in-law who is the girl’s mother’s mother. An intimate relation of a 
mother towards her married daughter is usually jealously resented by her son’s wife. 
When the girl comes under her control, she will take her as a target for revenge. 

Furthermore, comparative materials from South China confirm the conclusion here 
suggested. The same type of patrilineal family system and the potential conflict be- 
tween the mother-in-law and daughter-in-law is found, together with the same prefer- 
ence for the up-hill type of cross-cousin marriage" (Fei is referring to Kulp’s book). 


The first and positive part of this theory (that FSS-MBD marriage makes 
for better harmony between mother-in-law and her daughter-in-law) is, as I 
subsequently founa out, very prevalently held in many parts of China. Wher- 
ever I ask I find this part of the theory most readily given, and the colloquial 
term “follow (paternal) aunt marriage” is familiar to many. The entire theory 
is, however, open to several objections: First, if better cooperation within the 
family home be the primary consideration, marriage of sons and daughters of 
two sisters will serve the same purpose. Sisters usually get along with each 
other much better than with their brothers, so if a woman becomes the mother- 
in-law of her sister’s daughter she is likely to be well disposed towards the 
younger woman. Mating of parallel cousins on the mother’s side is in perfect 
harmony with Chinese rules of clan exogamy. Yet this mode of mating is no- 


1H. T. Fei, Peasant Life in China, 1939, pp. 51-52. 
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where encouraged, like the “orthodox” cross-cousin marriage, but merely 
tolerated. Secondly, several societies that came to my notice, with patrilineal 
descent, patrilocal residence, and the need for harmony among the senior and 
junior female members of the family either possess no particular type of pre- 
ferred mating, or do not distinguish between the FSS-MBD type and the FSD- 
MBS type at all. If under a given set of raisons d’étre, the preference exists in 
one society, the same set of raisons d’éire should also cause its appearance in 
other societies. 


I. Family Harmony and Cross-cousin Marriage 


Let us go over some examples briefly. Tikopian society is, as we learn from 
Firth’s excellent account, patrilineal, patrilocal and almost entirely patri- 
archal, because the oldest son of a family usually overshadows his mother in 
authority.” There is ancestor worship. What is remarkable is that their so- 
cially prescribed filial obligations closely resemble those outlined to one of his 
disciples by Confucius. Filial obligations consist in providing for parents in 
their old age as well as mourning over and burying them, in the proper manner, 
when they die. The Tikopian, like the Chinese, will also prepare for the aged 
parents’ funeral in advance." A Tikopian household is as likely as not to consist 
of three generations: parents, married sons and their wives, and grandchildren. 
The need for and the actual cooperation among these family members is im- 
portant in the life and work of each house.“ Though young people are free to 
choose life partners, parents and other elderly relatives have a good deal of 
vetoing power and can force young people into a marriage of the elders liking, 
because, since the elders will have to live with and suffer the new young wife, 
“they want someone who will be industrious and good tempered; a woman who 
will not have a bitter tongue or who will not sulk . . . one who will not ‘turn 
her back upon the relatives and eat her food alone, facing the wall of the 
house.’ Yet, “there are in Tikopia no rules prescribed for the marriage of 
kin, nothing resembling the cross-cousin marriage which was favoured by some 
of the ruling families of Tonga and is so common in parts of Melanesia.” 

We come next to South Africa; Dr. Hunter’s monograph gives us a clear 
idea of the kinship and family life of the Pondo (a Bantu people). Among this 
group the basic social unit is the Umzi, a household consisting of a group of 
huts. Descent is patrilineal while residence is patrilocal, and there is a good 
degree of paternal authority.'’ Of ancestor worship there is a kind," and sons 


2 R. Firth, We, The Tikopia, 1936, p. 178 and p. 191. 
13 Tbid., pp. 185-186 (Compare this with what Confucius said in the Four Books on filial 
piety). Tbid., pp. 121-127. Ibid., p. 538. 
16 Ibid., p. 326. A few cases of parallel and cross-cousin marriages did occur. These were treated 
as incestuous unions (p. 331). 
17 Monica Hunter, Reaction to Conquest, 1936, pp. : 5-18 and pp. 22-27. 
18 Tbid., pp. 25-26 and pp. 228-229. This obligation is apparently mutual. 
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not only have economic obligations towards parents but also the duty to bury 
them when they die.’* The Umzi may only consist of the owner, his wife or 
wives and unmarried children, but it may also contain his brother or brothers 
with their wives and children, his sons and daughters-in-law and his grand- 
children. Sometimes other dependents are also included. Within such an U mzi, 
“social ideal urges cooperation and the subordination of the interests of a 
separate house (hut) to the good of the Umzi.” But “jealousy and stingy 
women exist, and the difficulties of attaining generosity and harmony within 
the Umzi are recognized.” “Conflicts between house and house within the 
Umzi are usual . . . . Accusations of sorcery by women against co-wives, and 
between mother-in-law and daughter-in-law, are common.” “But great em- 
phasis is laid on the virtue of generosity, and the extent to which it is attained 
is amazing to a European.’””° The initiative of mating often comes from the 
young people themselves through free courting, but may also come through 
the boy’s parents or more rarely the girl’s. Parents of either the boy or girl 
may also veto the choice and cause the dissolution of the union.” Yet in such 
a culture there is no preferential mating of the Chinese sort, nor practically of 
any sort; for “relations with a member of a man’s own clan, i.e., of his father’s 
clan, with a member of his mother’s or maternal or paternal grandmother’s 
clan are prohibited.” 

The third case is provided by the Kutenai Indians, a people inhabiting 
northwestern Montana, northern Idaho and the interior of British Columbia. 
The Kutenai family, it is said, is “actually bilateral.” “In theory it is mildly 
patrilineal and in fact strongly matrilocal.’’* A person is “primarily a member 
of his father’s line,’ but “a widower normally disposed of his children by 
dividing them equally between his family and that of his wife and particularly 
to his and her married brothers. Yet he continued to hunt for his children, 
even after his remarriage.’ Marriage is based upon freedom of choice but 
some parental intervention as well as intervention by paternal uncles are 
theoretically and actually possible. And this right to intervene is said to be 
“more exercised today than formerly, due to the prevalence of lazy, trouble- 
some, and drunken youth. No one, past or present, wants a trouble-maker in 


19 Tbid., pp. 231-264. There is even the desire for continuation of the family line (pp. 221- 
222). 

2° Tbid., p. 21 and pp. 22-23. See also p. 41 for authority of mother-in-law over daughter-in- 
law. % [bid., pp. 187-188 and p. 189. 2 Tbid., p. 184. 

*% H. H. Turney-High, Ethnography of the Kutenai (Memoir of the American Anthropological 
Association, No. 56, 1941), p. 132. The use of the word “mildly” here is unfortunate, because 
Kutenai kinship is not “mildly” patrilineal but quite patrilineal, since even a widow and her 
second husband have to support her parents-in-law by her first marriage, but there is no mention 
of corresponding duties on the part of a widower and his second wife (see ibid., pp. 120-121). 

*4 Thid., p. 134. % Ibid., p. 115. 
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his family.” A couple just married will usually live for one or two years in 
the lodge of the girl’s parents,”’ but later on, after the girl’s and boy’s parents 
have helped them with instruction on the arts of life, they will live in a sep- 
arate lodge near the wife’s parents rather than the husband’s.”* There is a fair 
degree of paternal authority.” But by and by old parents will often have the 
the problem of living with sons-in-law and daughters-in-law. “Presents as 
substantial as possible were given by the husband’s parents to the bride and 
he received like gifts from hers.... A... self-centred motive for gifting lay 
in the possibility that man’s parents might some day have to live with him 
and if a daughter-in-law had received magnificent presents, she would not 
resent this. A mother-in-law might reprimand a daughter-in-law, but if she 
was wise and continued this gifting throughout life so that the younger woman 
would think more of the fine presents than of scolding.’”*®® Even death of a 
mate does not terminate the in-law relationship. ““A woman was bound to aid 
in the support of her dead husband’s parents as long as they lived.’’*' Meagre 
though the account be, it is clear that the need for friendship between mother- 
in-law and her daughter-in-law is great and in fact Kutenai mothers-in-law 
and daughters-in-law are “supposed to be the very best friends, talking and 
working together continually.’ Yet in Kutenai, “theoretically (a person is) 
never supposed to marry a recognizably related person.’ 

The fourth case is that of the Northern Tungus. I resort to the account of 
S. M. Shirokogoroff, which is very obscure in many aspects because of the 
ethnographer’s language but from which it is nevertheless possible at least to 
identify certain relevant facts.** Among the Tungus premarital sexual inter- 
course is common but with few exceptions matings are usually family ar- 
ranged.® The prefered mating is that of cross-cousins. The Tungus are patri- 
lineal, patrilocal and have a high degree of paternal authority. The family 
unit often consists of three generations, namely, parents, sons- and daughters- 
in-law, and grandchildren. The daughter-in-law carries a full share of the 
family’s life and work.* The most interesting thing, from the point of view of 
the present thesis, is that “among all Tungus groups the daughter-in-law is 
usually loved by the mother-in-law, which can not be stated as correct in 
reference to the Manchus.. .. Among the Biracen and the Reindeer Tungus 
of Manchuria old women very often discuss between themselves the high 


% Tbid., p. 130 and 133. 

27 On this point the ethnographer is vague. For example he says nothing concerning residence 
in connection with the marriage of a poor girl (p. 132). I am speaking here of what I presume to be 
the majority usage. %8 Ibid., pp. 132-133. 29 Jbid., p. 128. 80 Tbid., p. 132. 

3 Tbid., pp. 120-121. % Tbid., p. 144. 

33 Tbid., p. 130. In fact, however, “persons were allowed to marry if they had no closer kin 
than a common great, great, grandparent,” but these with no special reference to cross-cousin or 
parallel cousin marriages. 4 Social Organization of the Northern Tungus, 1933, p. 213. 

% Tbid., pp. 217-222. % Tbid., pp. 262-266. 
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qualities of their daughters-in-law, sometimes exaggerating their qualities . . . . 
To have a good daughter-in-law is the family’s pride.’’*” 

This case would have provided excellent evidence, collaborating the 
Chinese data, on the functional relation of family harmony to cross-cousin 
marriage but for the fact that the Tungus do not distinguish the FSS-MBD 
type from the FSD-MBS type.* 


II. The Case of West Town 
Let me make it clear at once that I agree with Prof. Lowie when he says: 


Cross-cousin marriage is in all proba bility not a phenomenon that has evolved from 
a single cause but one that has independently arisen in several centres from diverse 
motives’? (italics mine). 


but what I have been trying to make out is a set of specific conditions (so- 
called raisons d’éire), which may be observed to operate fairly equally in dif- 
ferent social systems and which may be correlated with the social encourage- 
ment of the FSS-MBD type of cross-cousin marriage. After examining several 
relevant social systems not only have I failed to make such a correlation but 
also found a case quite the reverse: family harmony (more particularly har- 
mony between the mother-in-law and her daughter-in-law in the family) is at- 
tained in the Tungus culture where both types of cross-cousin marriages are 
equally in vogue. 

With these tentative conclusions in mind I left for West Town,*® in West 
Yunnan which provides us with a fifth test case. West Town is one of the Min 
Chia colonies in Yunnan. In my last publication on this town I stated that 
West Towners, with few exceptions, denied their Min Chia origin and that 
this was a controversial problem.“ This remains a controversial problem. What 
can be said about the inhabitants is that, if they were not Chinese in origin, 
they are very Chinese in their ways of life today, and they certainly had a 
great deal of infiltration of Chinese blood and culture through immigrants who 
came over to the far southwest as traders, officials, garrison soldiers and exiles. 
They speak their own language, but this language is full of Chinese elements 


37 Tbid., p. 265. 

38 Jbid., p. 213. The author’s statements on this point are vague, but from the diagram show- 
ing systematic exchange of women between pairs of clans (p. 213), it is perfectly clear that both 
types are indiscriminatedly practised since FSS-MBD type of cross-cousin marriage in a system 
of exchange of women between two clans automatically becomes FSD-MBS type; and vice 
versa. 39 Lowie: Primitive Society, p. 31. 

40 The actual name of the town will not be given. 

“| Magic and Science in Western Yunnan (Institute of Pacific Relations, New York, 1943). 
The reader is referred to that monograph for a general idea of the town. 
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and for writing, they use Chinese entirely.“ Present personal names and clan 
names are as a rule obviously Chinese in origin. 

The family in West Town is patrilineal and patrilocal,® together with a 
high degree of paternal authority. There are more stately clan temples, elab- 
orate genealogical records and costly grave-yards and rituals in connection 
with burial of the dead than I have seen anywhere else in China. Ancestor 
worship has long become a well established institution for every family.“ 
And the desire for male descendants, for unity of the Hao Tuer (family and 
household) as well as for the continued existence of the family line is obvious. 
The members of a household often consist of three or more generations: 
parents, sons- and daughters-in-law, and grandchildren, or and grand- 
daughters-in-law and great-grandchildren. Sometimes colateral members of 
the parents’ generation, their wives and children are also included. ~ 

Human nature being what it is, the cooperation within, and coordination of, 
such a group of human beings naturally presents some serious problems. Else- 
where in China, as far as the available information goes, bad blood between the 
mother-in-law and her daughter-in-law or between wives of two or more 
brothers is more often than not the direct or indirect cause of the disintegration 
of a family group.** Each individual family then maintains an entirely inde- 
pendent existence and the aged parent, or parents, either live for a period of 
time with each son in turn, or go with the son who has been on best terms with 
them.“ Wherever I inquire I find the mother-in-law’s admiration for a kind 
and diligent daughter-in-law, or her commiseration for a quarrelsome and 
selfish one, or the daughter-in-law’s favorable or disparaging comments on 
many a mother-in-law, And quarrels among women in any house are everyday 
sights. In fact it is true that every woman is deeply conscious of the impor- 
tance of this relationship to her whole life. 

In West Town there is practically the same consciousness. Choice of mates 
is, except in the case of the few “moderns” of the community, in the hands of 


# For general reading on racial problems in West Yunnan the reader is referred to Davis” 
Yunnan, a Link Between China and India. 

43 Except when a man married into the house of his wife, then it is matrilineal and matrilocal. 
This question is dealt with in extenso in my forthcoming work. (See the next note.) 

44 T have spent two periods of time in this community: first period from September 14, 1941 
to about July 20, 1942 and second period, from August 5, 1943 to October 3, 1943. In addition to 
the previously mentioned paper on Magic and Science I am preparing a monograph based upon 
material from this community entitled: Family, Clan, and Ancestor Worship in West Yunnan. 

48 See C. M. Ch’iao, Rural Population and Vital Statistics for Selected Areas of China, 1929- 
1931 (Shanghai, 1934); Lin Yu-tang, My Country and My People, 1936; H. T. Fei, Peasant Life in 
China, op. cit., p.29 and F.L. K. Hsu, The Myth of Chinese Family Size (American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, vol. XLVIII, no. 5, 1943), p. 555. 

On this point I am speaking from knowledge of parts of North China (South Manchuria, 
Shantung and Hopei provinces), and Kiangsu and Hupei provinces about which I have intimate 
information. 
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parents.“” Parents choose wives for their sons very carefully. They avoid 
singing girls or girls of careless behavior. If it is a child-betrothal they look 
to the mother of the prospective daughter-in-law for the desired qualities. 
Women can give examples from memory of many an unsatisfactory daughter- 
in-law in the W family, in the F family or in the Y family, Men can quote 
cases from memory of mothers-in-law and daughters-in-law who hate each 
other like enemies. 

But the thing that surprised me most, after a period of residence in the 
area, was the rarity of open signs of enmity between mothers-in-law and 
daughters-in-law on the one hand, and between sisters-in-law on the other. 
I had occasion to witness many an open quarrel, often leading to fight, between 
an older brother and his younger sister; between two brothers, and between re- 
motely related persons. I also noticed difficulties between a mother-in-law 
and her matrilocally married son-in-law; between first cousins who were sons 
of two brothers; and between wife and concubine of the same husband. But 
I can record only one case of family division preceded and precipitated by long 
standing quarrels among sisters-in-law and only one case between mother-in- 
law and daughter-in-law. 

Of all the persons from other provinces who have stayed in West Town for 
sometime and who have seen anything of West Town family life that I have 
talked to,** especially women, not one could describe West Town mothers- 
in-law as fierce towards their daughters-in-law. They were, as I was, most sur- 
prised when confronted with the question and then forced to such an answer. 
They, like me, had been only too familiar with this aspect of our family prob- 
lem elsewhere in China. 

I then inquired into the question of preferential mating, and found that 
the most preferred type of mating is that between FSS and MBD, the tol- 
erated type is that between sons and daughters of two sisters, while the dis- 
favored type is that between FSD and MBS. These rules are entirely as 
found elsewhere in China. One informant (male) even put the FSS-MBD type 
of marriage to “as high as seventy percent of all marriages” in West Town. 
This is probably an exaggeration, but such marriages are certainly very fre- 
quent. 

But here again, the evident functional correlation between one type of 
cross-cousin marriage and family harmony is disturbed by further inquiry. 
In West Town there are two facts which I do not know to exist in any other 


47 These “moderns” are West Towners who have been to Hongkong or other coastal cities. 
Even most of them have family arranged wives staying under the ancestral roof and their sub- 
sequent wives married through love rarely if ever come to West Town. 

48 Taking refuge in West Town since the opening of the Sino-Japanese War is a college which 
has a mixed student body of Yunnanese and natives from other provinces. None of its faculty 
members is a native of Yunnan. 
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part of China. First, soon after betrothal, especially in the case of child-be- 
trothal, the young girl visits the boy’s family at the beginning on an important 
social or ritual occasion, (like wedding, funeral, birth, etc.), but later for no 
special occasion, for stays of longer or shorter durations. In several instances 
I know the future daughters-in-law visited the fiancé’s families and looked 
after their sick future mothers-in-law. When the prospective daughter-in-law 
comes into her future home, she may feel restrained in her movements at first, 
but soon to a casual observer she is hardly distinguishable from the other 
women of the house. She participates in the work of the house, and eats to- 
gether with all members of the family, except her future husband. Secondly, 
soon after sons become married, and perhaps not later than the birth of one 
or two grandchildren, most joint families break up into individual families 
each consisting of parents and unmarried children. Now elsewhere in China, 
especially North China, when a joint family divides itself, the several com- 
ponent individual families as a rule disperse into different residences, carry on 
with separate maintenance activities, each having its own family shrine, and 
making its own ceremonial gifts to relatives and friends as well as to each 
other. If separate houses are not available to accommodate the different indi- 
vidual families it is customary for the individual families to reside in different 
sections of the house, each encircling its own part of the house with hastily 
constructed walls and a separate entrance. Later, one brother, as his family 
grew larger, might sell his part to another brother, and move elsewhere. 
Finally none except one brother remained under the original ancestral roof. 
Social disapproval of breaking up the joint family, even after the death of 
parents, was great, and the more respectable the family, the less likelihood 
of its breaking up.*® 

Not so in West Town. Except one of all the 120 or more joint families which 
I have analysed and many others about which I have but superficial knowledge 
are divided into individual families according to the peculiar West Town man- 
ner. By ““West Town manner” of division I mean the joint family is divided in 
some ways but remains united in other ways. Each individual family occupies 
one or two wings of the house (the eldest owning the west wing),®* has its own 
kitchen and dining arrangement, enjoys an income derived from a share of 
the joint property and manages its own expenditure. But all families use the 
common gateway into the courtyard, and the property, whether it be rice 
fields, shops, a noodle-making machine employing a few workers, or in any 
other form, may be actually and clearly divided so that each individual family 


4° For North China see F. L. K. Hsu, The Functioning of a North China Family (Ph.D. thesis, 
London University, 1940), Chap. VIII. 

5° Fach house has at least two wings, but more commonly has four wings, making up a square 
courtyard. Some larger houses have two courtyards connected by one middle wing, so that each 
has seven wings. 
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manages its own field or business. Alternatively, the family property may re- 
main a joint enterprise under joint management for many years, but each 
individual family will take a share of the annual or monthly income thus pro- 
duced. There is no definite rule as to who will do the management in the latter 
event. The brothers may take turns or he who has had most to do with the 
matter before family division may continue to take mosi responsibility. If the 
brothers are not satisfied with joint management and if there is only one shop, 
one brother will hold it, while each of the others gets a share of the goods and 
capital and branches off for himself. The cardinal principle is equal division. 

Parents do not receive any definite share of the property but feed with each 
of the several families in turn for about a month. They usually sleep in the 
wing occupied by the eldest son, but that is not absolutely necessary. Each of 
the sons will contribute a sum of cash to the old people for pocket money. 
If the old man smokes opium that will be provided too. One informant 
proudly told me that he and his brother together provided their old father’s 
opium requirement, which monthly cost them about three thousand national 
dollars (1943). 

Just as there is no barricading of each individual family in a single court- 
yard with its own gateway, in ceremonial, ritual and social relations the joint 
family remains one and whole. The family shrine remains the common place 
of worship for all individual families. They have no separate shrines for them- 
selves. If there is need for a family “‘Prayer of Blessing” the cost is borne by 
all. if there is a communal prayer for rain or for ending an epidemic," the indi- 
vidual families make their financial contributions as one, the contributor’s 
name publicly posted will be that of the old father. So it is with social and cere- 
monial relations. All wedding, condolence and birthday gifts are made by the 
individual families as one body, in the name of the aged parent. 

West Towners take family divisions as a matter of course, with no emo- 
tional reactions against it at all. Their attitude in this connection definitely 
contrasts with that found in North China and elsewhere. I could discover no 
comments from elderly persons on the ‘“‘good old days when few children clam- 
ored for division of the family.’”’ Instead most informants give as the natural 
reason for the very high frequency of family division: “Women simply do not 
get along with each other, they are so troublesome.” They also say that “all 
familes are alike.” 

It is clear then that West Town culture has removed the primary factors 
of friction (gradual initiation of the future daughter-in-law into her husband’s 
family, separate economic arrangement and adequate room for expression of 
individual family sentiments after marriage), while satisfying the require- 


5t For one such prayers in action see F. L. K. Hsu, Magic and Science in Western Yunnan. 
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ments of family unity and continuation of the ancestral line (unity in social 
and ritual matters), and therefore represents one of the best solutions to the 
very difficult problems of adjustment in a joint family. But it is also clear that 
whatever factor is responsible for family harmony in West Town, FSS-MBD 
type of mating is probably not an essential element in it. For in the first place 
should this type of mating be an essential element in it, joint families in West 
Town will not have any need for division. Conversely, if FSS-MBD type of 
mating does make for family harmony then it is difficult to explain the con- 
trast between the West Town mother-in-law—daughter-in-law relationship 
(which is comparatively smooth) on the one hand, and China as a whole (where 
it is not so smooth) on the other. And lastly, as though to upset even more the 
“cross-cousin-family harmony” formula, while pronouncing disapproval of 
FSD-MBS marriage, West Towners seem to contract such marriages freely. 
This fact is common enough among West Towners in general but especially 
obvious among certain occupational groups.” Just as father’s (paternal) 
cousin’s (female) son often takes the place of a true father’s sister’s son in 
FSS-MBD marriage everywhere, so father’s (paternal) cousin’s (female) 
daughter often takes the place of father’s sister’s daughter in the reverse type 
of marriage in West Town. In my analysis of family relationships I find the 
substitute type of FSD-MBS marriage much more common than that of 
real FSD-MBS. And West Towners do not seem to cite cases of such dis- 
favoured marriage as reasons for unhappy family life. 


III. Other Objections Against Family Harmony Theory 


Certain @ priori considerations will show equally well how FSS-MBD type 
of mating is incapable of leading to its popularly accredited result. Granted 
that this type of cross-cousin marriage does induce a smoother relation between 
mother-in-law and her daughter-in-law—what if there is more than one son 
and therefore more than one daughter-in-law in the family? Can they ali be 
mother’s brother’s daughters? If they cannot be, as an analysis of West Town 
families will show they are usually not, then it will certainly make for increased 
family tension. For according to this explanation the daughter-in-law who is 
the mother-in-law’s niece will almost surely be the object of her favor and 
such favouritism will then equally surely create cleavage in the family, with 
the mother-in-law and her niece on one side and the rest of the daughters-in- 
law on the other side. 

Our point of view may be somewhat shifted, so as to look at the matter in 
a different light. Suppose we say, FSS-MBD type of marriage is desired by the 
father’s sister because she, being alone in her husband’s clan and family, de- 


52 See F. L. K. Hsu and J. H. Hu, Guild and Kinship among the Butchers in West Town, to be 
published in The American Sociological Review. 
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sires company of the sort which will at least make her feel near at home, 
and that she does not take into account the consequences of her desire, we 
find the argument equally deficient. First, a woman may not always be a friend 
of her father’s sister. As a matter of fact since the woman’s mother is, accord- 
ing to one argument against FSD-MBS marriage, an enemy of her father’s 
sister and her father’s sister’s mother, she will also be no angel in the eyes of 
her father’s sister. In this way the argument against FSD-MBS marriage is 
equally valid against FSS-MBD marriage.® 

Secondly, even if the father’s sister and mother’s brother’s daughter are 
friends to each other and if the desire on the part of the former for FSS-MBD 
type of marriage is genuine in some societies, it may not be the case in other 
societies. For the Pondo, among whom, as we have seen, social necessities in 
this connection approximate those among the Chinese, the father’s sister ap- 
parently fails to desire this type of mating. And it must be noted, incidentally, 
that some Pondo women are married to families situated two days on foot 
from their parental homes, while a very large number of West Town women 
are married locally with their parental homes in the next street or just around 
the corner. There is no doubt that greater distance means greater isolation for 
the patrilocally married woman, and therefore the greater will be her yearning 
for persons and things from the family of her origin. Such a consideration shows 
that if women desire their sons to marry their brothers’ daughters in one culture 
they are merely following an established line for fulfilling their needs, and that 
their behavior is more of a result than of a cause. 

Thirdly, only a slight alteration of marital arrangement will clear away 
any supposed danger of bad blood between the mother-in-law and her 
daughter-in-law in the disfavored type of cross-cousin marriage. We have 
seen Fei’s and his villagers’ argument that marriage of the FSD-MBS type 
makes the mother-in-law fierce towards her daughter-in-law because she had 
suffered during her early life as daughter-in-law, at the hands of her present 
daughter-in-law’s mother and mother’s mother, and she will be bent on re- 
venge. But if the marriage is between father’s paternal cousin’s (female) son 
and mother’s paternal cousin’s (male) daughter (a kind of cross-cousin follow- 


53 This is one explanation given by some informants from central and northern China. One 
case at least appeared in our historical records (Tso Chuan) of a mother asking her son to marry 
her brother’s daughter (quoted by M. Grante in The Chinese Civilization, English translation), 
pp. 156-157). 54 See Section V on reasons against FSD-MBS type of mating. 

5% In this connection the relative age of the father’s sister and mother’s brother’s wife is an 
important factor. Sometimes the father’s sister is married when her brother is still a bachelor. In 
such an event the father’s sister and her brother’s wife as well as the latter’s daughters will have 
few opportunities of friction and there may be friendship between the father’s sister and mother’s 
brother’s daughter. Contrariwise if the brother is married before the sister the chances of father’s 
sister being a friend of her brother’s wife and daughter are infinitely reduced. 

5 Hunter: op. cit., pp. 59-60. 
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ing the FSD-MBS pattern but once removed), then this potential enmity 
does not exist. In such an arrangement the mother-in-law—daughter-in-law 
relationship is even likely to be better than usual. The two situations may be 
shown in the following diagrams: 


A. Fei’s Argument B. The Present Author’s Argument 
a? 
Ar 
A= 0 a 4 ° 
a3 aé 


(Circles indicate females; triangles indicate males. Two horizontal lines connecting male and 
female indicate marriage. A single vertical line indicates descent. Arrows indicate bad blood be- 
tween mothers-in-law and daughters-in-law, or between women and their brothers’ wives. Wavy 
lines indicate the tender relations between mothers and daughters.) 


Now in Diagram A, woman a is kind towards a/ and fierce towards a2. 
a2 suffers from a and al. So when a2 becomes the mother-in-law of a3 (who is 
al’s daughter and a’s granddaughter), she will wreak vengeance on the younger 
woman. 

But in Diagram B, the situation is entirely changed. In this case woman 
a is fierce to a1 and a3 but kind to a2. a/ is fierce to a5 and kind to a4. In this 
way a5 suffered in the hands of the woman a/ who was an enemy of her 
daughter-in-law’s (a6) mother’s mother (a). If a5 can see the relationship 
clearly at all she will probably make friends with the woman (a6) who is the 
grandaughter of her enemy’s (a/) enemy (a). 


IV. Cognitive Reasons Against FSD-MBS Marriage 


I was able to receive from West Towners few positive reasons for FSS- 
MBD type of mating. Apart from such remarks as “This is good” or “This is 
always good,” the frequent reply was “A new relation build on top of an old, it 
makes for greater intimacy” (“closer and warmer”). Whether this means 
greater intimacy between the two families concerned or between the aunt and 
the niece who will become mother-in-law and daughter to each other, it is 
hard to say; for upon further discussion some say the former and some say 
the latter, while still others just say: both. This shows that some West Towners 
at least are not unconscious of the family harmony argument current in most 
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parts of China. But such vagueness also points to the fact that West Towners 
decidedly have little interest in this preferred type of mating as a device for 
such harmony. We have seen how unfounded is this family harmony theory, 
and we shall find it even easier to see how FSS-MBD type of mating is not 
necessarily related to greater intimacy between two affinal families. For ob- 
viously the opposite type, FSD-MBD marriage, will balance up the marital 
obligations and bind the two families even better than the preferred type. 
But West Towners, though practising the FSD-MBS type of mating in fact, 
are in agreement against it in verbal statements. I have just pointed out that 
West Towners show little interest in FSS-MBD marriage as a device for fam- 
ily harmony. That attitude is also true in relation to FSD-MBS type of mar- 
riage. They just say that it is not good; it is not done; or the blood ties are too 
close. As a matter of fact they have little to say about the whole question of 
cross-cousin marriage. They merely follow the established pattern in their 
marital arrangements. Not satisfied with this, I even confronted my West 
Town informants with a previously obtained list of reasons against FSD-MBS, 
type of mating. Some West Towners agreed with one or another of the reasons, 
but could not say that they heard them given by anybody else before. 

Let us now go over this list, which was contributed by natives of many 
provinces and of different ages and stations of life. I discussed the matter with 
sophisticated young scholars and old fashioned school teachers, elderly ladies 
with fixed views and younger ladies of modern attitude and extraction, middle- 
aged laborers and their peasant wives. In each case I pressed my informant to 
think of some other reason when he or she has either failed to give any at all or 
given one or two. As will be clear, this list may not all have to do with mother- 
in-law—daughter-in-law relationship as such, but all reasons are related to 
family life in general. 


1. Marriage for a woman means her transference from a family of lower standing 
to a family of higher standing. For it is a custom that parents prefer their daughters-in- 
law to come from lower families, while they wish their daughters to marry into higher 
families than themselves. MBS marriage means for a girl to enter into a lower family 
than the one of her origin. 


The supposition contained in this statement is true in China as a whole, but 
not invariably true. The two richest families in West Town are matrimonially 
allied; so are many other wealthy families. Sometimes the boy’s family is 
wealthier, sometimes the girl’s. However we may say it is true that whereas 
a poor man finds it difficult to secure a mate for his son; a mate for his daughter, 
if she is fair and diligent, does not present the same problem. But this objection 
fails to account for those families in which the father’s sisters are married to 
families of equal or slightly lower status than their family of origin. Moreover 
on the positive side, why not encourage mother’s sisters’ children marriage 
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instead of MBD marriage? If a woman marries her mother’s sister’s son, fam- 
ily status will no longer be a barrier because according to custom the girl’s 
mother and the mother’s sister are both married to better families than the 


family of the two older women’s origin. 


2. Marriage of the FSD type will shrink the circle of kinship and reduce the number 
of relatives who may be of help. 


The same criticism made in the last section applies to this one as well. Why 
not institute mother’s sister’s children marriage through which the circle of 
kinship will be much more widened than through the FSS type of marriage? 
Secondly, why not encourage marriage with families which are not previously 
related so as to widen even more the circle of kinship? 


3. In all Chinese provinces the custom is for a married daughter to return to her 
parents’ family from time to time for periods of sojourn. She enjoys a definitely privi- 
leged place in this house, as contrasted with her place in her husband’s house, where she 
is the least privileged of all members. Now FSD and MBS type of marriage will place a 
mother’s and a daughters’ position in jeopardy—in one household the mother is the 
privileged not the daughter, while in another the position is reversed. It makes psycho- 
logical adjustment between the two difficult. 


This difficulty is at once dissolved if the second marriage is one between 
father’s paternal cousin’s (female) daughter and mother’s paternal cousin’s 
(male) son. In the case of such a second cousin marriage, with the frequency of 
family division in West Town (and elsewhere) the mother and daughter will 
hardly have a chance of coming to live under the same roof. As pointed out 
before, West Towners contract more FSD-MBS marriages of this remoter type 
than the nearer type. 


4. FSD and MBS type of marriage is actually the return of bone and flesh. 


This statement requires a word of explanation. In China children and par- 
ents as well as brothers and sisters are “bone and flesh” to each other. The 
father’s sister by giving her own daughter in marriage to her brother’s son 
(FSD-MBS marriage) will have effected what virtually is her own permanent 
return to her parents’ home. To be divorced and returned to her parents’ home 
is what every traditional Chinese woman fears and the FSD-MBS type of 
mating carries this connotation and perhaps even an ominous forecast of the 
future. 

The phrase “return of bone and flesh’ came from the lips of every one of 
my North China informants, but not frequently from natives of other prov- 
inces. However, they all use the colloquial term of ‘“‘return home marriage” 
(or its equivalents) to designate FSD-MBS mating. In the Kiangsu village 
studied by Fei the mating is called Weseienodu, meaning a girl going back to 
her native place. In West Town I never heard the phrase at all, although the 
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same traditional fear about a woman’s permanent return to her parents’ 
house and the same use of “bone and flesh” to designate the relations of parent- 
child and brother-sister are evident. 

In my view this is the most plausible ground against FSD-MBS type of 
marriage, and the ominous forecast, being supernatural in character, covers 
even the remoter type of cross-cousin marriage suggested in one of the fore- 
going sections (see Diagram B on page 96). But it fails, of course, like the other 
grounds listed so far, to account for the positive desire for FSS-MBD marriage. 

5. The Kiangsu type of argument, that FSS-MBD marriage makes for harmonious 
family relationship and FSD-MBS marriage destroys such harmony, which Fei en- 
dorsed. 


This argument has been examined before. 


V. Possibilities of Harmonizing Kinship Sentiments in a Patrilineal Community 


The theory of cross-cousin marriage and family harmony has been given 
a careful scrutiny because it is widely held in China, where familism and an- 
cestor worship make such harmony imperative. But from the foregoing analy- 
sis it will be clear that FSS-MBD marriage is not the best way of creating 
friendship between the mother-in-law and her daughter-in-law so as to hold 
the family together. In fact it is one of the worst ways of achieving this end, 
while FSD-MBS marriage is not necessarily detrimental to this friendship. 
But there are other ways of smoothing the mother-in-law—daughter-in-law 
relationship. Mother’s sister’s children marriage, as we have seen, is one of 
such ways and is practised widely in China. The practice of Siaosiv in Fei’s 
Kiangsu village, and everywhere I know in China, is the second way. This is 
chiefly practised between poor families. By this arrangement a girl, after 
betrothal, is brought up in her financé’s family as a regular member. Cases of 
maltreatment of the young girl by her future mother-in-law under such an 
arrangement are not rare but such maltreatment is not a necessary accompani- 
ment of this usage. West Town has shown a third way—the way of gradually 
introducing a girl into her future family and of removing the basic factors of 
irritation, both financial and sentimental. A fourth way is to some extent 
practised by most Chinese families. This is infant betrothal between families 
unrelated in kinship but closely bound in friendship. Similar family back- 
ground, close and long association between the parents of both spouses are 
all factors increasing the chances of harmony between the mother-in-law and 
her daughter-in-law. 

Marriage is not, however, the only way for harmonizing kinship sentiments 
and promoting family unity. For example, the Yaké, a semi-Bantu people in 
Southern Nigeria practise adoption of sister’s sons as foster sons. This practice 
is at least apparently correlated to their dual system of inheritance, that mov- 
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able property goes to matrilineal kinsmen and immovable property, to patri- 
lineal kinsmen.*? 


VI. Summary and Conclusions 


Insufficient attention has so far been paid, in anthropological literature, to 
the question of asymetrical cross-cousin marriage. In China FSS-MBD mar- 
riage is everywhere preferred while MSD-MBS marriage is, with few excep- 
tions, everywhere disfavored. The former type of marriage is everywhere said 
to induce a congenial relation between the mother-in-law and her daughter- 
in-law so that harmony and unity within the family group are promoted. The 
reasons for disfavoring FSD-MBS marriage are not so clear-cut. In some 
places (like Kai Hsien Kung village in Kiangsu Province) the reason given is 
that it creates bad blood between the mother-in-law and her daughter-in-law 
and destroys the very harmony and unity which the preferred mating pro- 
duces. In other places the reasons are varied, all having to do with family 
life in general, but the most consistent and plausible reason seems to be the 
one which spiritually connects such a marriage with the father’s sister’s being 
divorced by her husband. 

Now the Trobriand case of matrilineal and matrilocal social system cor- 
related with cross-cousin marriage of the FSD-MBS type, which helps the 
loving father to secure some social and economic advantages for his own son 
is interesting when contrasted with the Chinese case of patrilineal and patri- 
local social system correlated with cross-cousin marriage of the FSS-MBD type, 
which is popularly regarded as effective in inducing family harmony. Else- 
where I have shown the need for family harmony under the stress of familism 
and ancestor worship.®® This observation, coupled with the fact that somewhat 
less than half of the primitive world is matrilocal in residence®® and the fact 
that FSS-MBD marriage is said to be more prevalent,® would seem to support 
a general theory of function, whether the underlying motive be property, 
class or family harmony. Unfortunately there are usually alternative means of 
reaching the same goal. We find, for example, matrilineal clans of Haida en- 
couraging FSS-MBD marriage and patrilineal clans of Tungus encouraging 
both FSS-MBD and FSD-MBS marriages. On top of these cases there are both 


57 C. D. Forde, Fission and Accretion in the Patrilineal Clans of a Semi-Bantu Community in 
Southern Nigeria (Journal of Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. LX VIII, 1938), pp. 311-338. 

58 Cf. F. L. K. Hsu, The Myth of Chinese Family Size, (American Journal of Sociology, March 
1943) and The Differential Functions of Relationship Terms (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, April- 
June, 1942). 

69 W. I. Thomas, Primitive Behaviour, 1937, p. 198. There seems however to be a somewhat 
larger number of matrilineal than patrilineal societies (see Hobhouse, Wheeler and Ginsberg: 
Institutions of the Simpler Peoples, where the authors have listed eighty-seven and a half matri- 
lineal as compared with eighty-four patrilineal] societies). 

 R. H. Lowie, Primitive Society, p. 27. 

© R. Linton, The Study of Man, 1936, pp. 273-274. 
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patrilineal and matrilineal groups of similar interests but with no definite type 
of preferential mating. We have further found that the prerequisites of family 
harmony may be fulfilled by whatever type of mating combined with a 
woman’s pre-nuptial residence in, or prolonged and frequent visits to, her fu- 
ture husband’s family and early division of the joint household; while the pur- 
pose of reconciling kinship sentiments with rules of inheritance may be 
achieved by the Yaké method of adopting sister’s sons. 

How a given society came to take one or another of these alternatives is a 
question to which we can give no exemplary answer, and the data at my dis- 
posal are too meagre for purposes of any wide generalization. In view of the 
popularity, on the one hand, of exchange marriage (symmetrical cross-cousin 
marriage) among Asiatic groups in general® and on the other, of FSS-MBD 
marriage (asymmetrical cross-cousin marriage) among the Chinese in particular 
it would seem plausible to suggest that the Chinese once had the same matri- 
monial rules as the other Asiatic groups but deviated from the norm when in 
their culture certain conditions unfavorable to FSD-MBS marriage devel- 
oped. These conditions include: glorification of the father-son relationship and 
a corresponding minimization of the husband-wife relationship, encouragement 
of the large family ideal in the interest of the continuation of the ancestral 
line, and an extreme double-standard of morality which puts the whole burden 
of divorce on women and makes the remarrying woman at a great disadvan- 
tage.* These conditions laid the foundation of the woman’s nervousness of 
anything, temporal or spiritual, which may hint on the possibility of divorce. 
Hence the “‘return of bone and flesh” reason against FSD-MBS marriage. 

This hypothesis argues, it should be noted, from a historical supposition 
of the previous existence of symmetrical cross-cousin marriage among the 
Chinese as among the other Asiatic groups and the development of the prefer- 
ence for FSS-MBD marriage from that starting point. It therefore does not 
cover the previously examined African, American and Polynesian groups about 
which no such historical supposition is made. Such a hypothesis remains, of 
course, a mere suggestive idea until it can be more fully substantiated.™ 

Once the alternative is chosen by a given culture there is a great deal of 
room for diverse interpretations in relation to particular interests or situations. 


® Lowie, Primitive Society, p. 27; Thomas, op. cit.; pp. 188-189; Shirokogoroff: op. cit.; and 
M. A. Czaplicka: Aboriginal Siberia, 1914, p. 99. 

3 These are dealt with in extenso in my forthcoming work, Family, Clan and Ancestor Worship 
in West Yunnan. 

The late Professor Marcel Granet worked on the same hypothesis that symmetrical cross- 
cousin marriage preceded the preference for FSS-MBD marriage in China (Marcel Granet: 
Categories matrimoniales et relations de proximite dans la Chine ancienne, Annales sociologiques, 
Serie B, Sociologie religieuse, (1939), Paris.), but the basis of his hypothesis as well as his entire 
arguments are different from those adopted here. See F. L. K. Hsu: Concerning the Question of 
Matrimonial Categories and Kinship Relationship in Ancient China, (T’ien Hsia Monthly, Vol. 
XI, Nos. 3 and 4, 1940) for summary and analysis of Professor Granet’s thesis. 
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This process is explained by Professor Linton where he discusses the custom 
of flower-sending in European culture.® In the case of Chinese cross-cousin 
marriage the diverse possible interpretations have already been noted. The 
individuals in one group of Chinese communities may focus their attention on 
the theory that blood is inherited from father to son and mother to daughter 
so that a Phenix village type of explanation is attached to the prescription on 
FSS-MBD marriage and the proscription against FSD-MBS marriage.® The 
individuals in a second group of communities may focus their attention on 
family harmony so that a Kiangsu type of explanation (which is widely held 
in China) is attached to the same rules.®’ The individuals in a third group of 
communities may focus their attention not on family harmony, because seri- 
ous factors of domestic disharmony have been wisely removed, but on strength- 
ening the bond of affinal relationship and the West Town type of explanation 
is attached to these rules.®* A fourth group of communities may focus its atten- 
tion on the ominous reflection of FSD-MBS marriage to divorce which pro- 
duces the North China type of explanation.® And a fifth group of communities 
or minority groups within communities, may decide to ignore the proscription 
against FSD-MBS marriage because its attention is focused on other considera- 
tions. The butchers in West Town, as we have pointed out in the paper previ- 
ously referred to, practise FSD-MBS marriage amongst themselves in order to 
keep the privileges of their trade within a restricted group of families.” 

We have analysed each of the explanations given for FSS-MBD marriage 
and against FSD-MBS marriage and have found how factually inadequate or 
logically contradictory most of them are, in one way or another. But Man 
begins by following customary rules and not by making fine calculations. If 
one thing may fairly definitely be said about such diverse interpretations it is 
that the particular interpretation attached to, or view taken of, a historically 
determined custom in a given society is usually in some way consonant with 
social needs (either part or whole) felt in this society. It seems plausible to 


® R. Linton, The Study of Man, p. 411. % Kulp: op. cit. 67 Fei: op. cit. 

68 See pp. 11-21 and p. 25 of this paper. Incidentally considerations along the line of kinship 
extension offered by certain Australian tribes like the Kariera and the Kumbaingeri for FSS & 
MBD type of marriage are similar to ones offered by some West Towners (see A. R. Radcliffe- 
Brown, Social Organization of Australian Tribes (Oceania I, 1930-1), and W. I. Thomas, of. cit., 
pp. 184-186.) 69 See pp. 28-29 of this paper. 

7 See Hsu and Hu, “Guild and Kinship among the Butchers of West Town,” op. cit. Certain 
facts suggested in the famous Chinese novel Dream of The Red Chamber (translated into English by 
C. C. Wang) appear to be of great interest in this connection. In this novel attention is focussed on 
the matrimonial relation of its chief character, Chia Pao-yu, with his father’s sister’s daughter 
Lin Tai-yu. They made love to one another, thereby provoking discussion among other characters 
of this novel concerning their ultimate union. But none of the reasons given against their union 
was even remotely related to the ban on FSD-MBS marriage. The novel was written about 200 
years ago and the events were supposed to have taken place in the Nanking area of Kiangsu prov- 
ince. It may be this is another case of shifted attention among a minority group within a larger 
community who ban this type of mating. 
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conclude that when cross-cousin marriage occurs in societies with matrilineal 
inheritance and succession the custom is more frequently associated with ideas 
of property or privileges, because of the danger that the property or privileges 
otherwise go out of the family; whereas, when the custom occurs in patrilineal 
societies with no such dangers in sight, it is more frequently associated with 
ideas other than those concerning property or privileges. So far data from the 
Trobrianders and the Haidas bear out the first part and those from the wide 
Chinese continent bear out the second part of the conclusion. There is, there- 
fore, no secret, in view of the basic factors operating in Chinese social struc- 
ture, why family harmony and the ominous reflection to divorce are the most 
basic reasons given respectively for favoring FSS-MBD marriage and for 
disfavoring FSD-MBS marriage. But even within the same patrilineal set-up, 
where the same social needs exist but not so pressing, or are already being satis- 
fied by other means, the interest in the same historically determined custom 
is lessened, and the interpretations attached to it tend to become vague. This 
is at least the major reason why West Towners have little concern over the 
whole question of cross-cousin marriage. 

It should be noted that in this connection the motivated interpretations, 
though functional in nature, are effects rather than causes of the custom. They 
are likely to be multifarious and no one of them may as such be called the 
raison d’étre of the custom in question.” 


NATIONAL YUNNAN UNIVERSITY 

KUNMING, YUNNAN, CHINA 

7 The author wishes to point that, though ethnographic data from different continents have 
been examined in this paper, these data are more or less used as means to a better understanding 
of cross-cousin marriage in its Chinese setting. No claim is made on an exhaustive comparison of 
all data on the subject. Devastation of many of our libraries and virtual isolation of interior China 
since Burma fell make reference work almost impossible. For purpose of the present paper the 
author would like closely to examine the conditions in at least five other ethnic groups, Gilyaks of 
Siberia, Murngin of Australia, Miwok of California, Hidatsa of the Northern Plains and Tanala 
of Madagascar. The first three groups are known to prefer, like the Chinese, MBD-FSS type of 
marriage; the fourth is known to prefer, like the Trobrianders, FSD-MBS type of marriage, 
while the fifth group as far as I can remember has a social structure and emphasis closely resemble 
that of the Chinese as a whole and West Town in particular, but I do not know whether it encour- 
ages, like the Chinese, FSS-MBD type of marriage. It will be interesting to note what these 
groups have to say on the subject. 

However, whatever the nature of this body of unexamined data they will probably not over- 
turn the conclusions arrived at in this paper, but may qualify or strengthen them. Ethnographic 
works on these groups are not at present accessible to me. (These include: 1. Czaplicka: Aboriginal 
Siberia; 2. W. L. Warner: “Morphology and Functions of the Australian Murngin Type of Kin- 
ship,” AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, N.S. 3, 2; pp. 252-254; 3. E. W. Gifford’s publication (Uni- 
versity of California Publication) on the Miwok; 4. Lowie: “Notes on the Social Organization and 
Customs of the Mandan, Hidatsa and Crow Indians.” American Mus. Nat. Hist., Anthro. paper, 
1917; 5. R. Linton, The Tanala, A Hill Tribe of Madagascar, (Field Museum of Natural History, 
Vol. XXXII, 1933). Will some anthropological friends abroad be interested in following up the 
discussion? 
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ig fens claims to be in extreme contrast to the socio-anthropological 

concept of the French enlighteners of the eighteenth century, who have 
influenced the thinking within the United States. Accordingly, the collapse 
of Hitlerism gives, even in this country, these suppressed concepts new actual- 
ity. At the very same time a socio-anthropological system, like Nazism, opposed 
to the thinking of the eighteenth century, is propagated within the States and 
begins to undermine its anthropology which is largely based on the eighteenth 
century— the system of Father Schmidt. There exist at least two motives for 
the American anthropologist of today to remember the essence and the origin 
of the enlighteners. Of these enlighteners, Condorcet, more than any other, 
influenced the nineteenth century, especially by the intermediation of August 
Comte. But Condorcet’s anthropological theories are largely based on ideas of 
Voltaire, which actually no one before Condorcet had incorporated into a sys- 
tem. Moreover, the former has himself directly influenced the eighteenth cen- 
tury by his pamphlets written in a popular style—and also indirectly the 
nineteenth century. Thus, being interested in knowing the eighteenth century 
anthropology, we will do best by considering Voltaire. The latter was a moral- 
ist and politician, dealing with and participating in all events of the day, rather 
than an abstract theoretician. Accordingly, we have to consider not only his 
large volumes but all of his pamphlets, articles, novels, dramas, and letters,! 
but we exclude statements inserted by Voltaire in his writings only to flatter 


1 Because of space limitation the following rules were observed in the subsequent footnotes: 
There exist many different editions of the work of Voltaire, his precursors, contemporaries, and 
followers. Accordingly a citation by page numbers is impossible. Moreover, usually a chapter and 
not just a single sentence is referred to. Last but not least, all publications in question are either 
so short or subdivided into chapters and smaller subdivisions that the reader can immediately 
check the passage in question. Moreover when there exists only one kind of subdivision within a 
publication, only the number of the part in question is indicated after the abbreviated title of the 
publication under consideration. The following abbreviations were used: Essai= Voltaire, Essai 
sur les moeurs et esprit des nations; Dict.= Voltaire, Dictionaire philosophique, by adding just the 
title of the article under consideration; Esprit= Montesquieu, Esprit des lois ; Esquisse = Condor- 
cet, Esquisse d’un tableau historique des progrés de l’esprit humain; Hist.=Bossuet, Historie uni- 
verselle; Th. L.=French Ph.D. Theses, by adding just the name of the university in question. Let- 
ters written by Voltaire are cited exclusively by the name of the addressee, after the preposition 
“4” and by adding just the date of writing; new books are cited without terms, such as “see” or 
“for further details.” Probleme=Sackmann, Die Probleme der Historischen Methodik und der Ge- 
schichtsphilosophie bei Voltaire (Historische Zeitschrift, Vol. 97, Berlin und Muenchen, 1906); 
Un. Gesch. = Sackmann, Universalgeschichte in V oltaire’s Beleuchtung (Zeitschrift fiir Franzésische 
Sprache und Litteratur, Vol. 30, 1, Berlin 1906). The author of this article accepted after having 
checked them, a few references to passages in writings of Voltaire elaborated by Sackmann in his 
articles. Sackmann’s main interest and judgments are of course other than, even opposite to, these 
of this article and his quotation is sometimes an incorrect one. 
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powerful persons such as the Czarina, Catherine of Russia, to win them over 
to his main objective, the abolition of intolerance and persecution and the 
victory of tolerance in political and religious life.’ 

In connection with the medieval struggle against Mohammedans and the 
discovery of new countries three questions arose which gave rise to an attempt 
to classify human beings and to explain their origins: (1) How can the non- 
Christian people be incorporated in the Biblical conception of the World, and 
to what extent can their way of life be tolerated? (2) To what degree may topog- 
raphy and other geographical factors, even the special character of the land- 
scape, have caused differences as to social structures and ways of life? (3) 
Does there exist a relationship between recently known languages and those 
mentioned in the Bible or by writers of the Greek-Roman antiquity?* 

These and similar problems came to the French enlighteners mostly in the 
following three ways: (1) In the struggle between Jesuits and other Catholic 
groups the concept of the Jesuits became increasingly victorious. This concept 
facilitated the forgiving of sins, ultimate salvation, and especially assimilation 
of many customs of formerly non-Catholic peoples in the recently discovered 
countries with Catholicism. While the Jesuits found fewer adherents in France 
than elsewhere, nevertheless even here the publications on these subjects were 
widely read, that is, those written by Jesuits as well as by their Catholic ad- 
versaries, such as Dominicans and so-called Jansenists, the latter being the 
Catholic defenders of a much more rigorous ethical concept.‘ (2) The official 
French Catholicism of that epoch, the so-called Gallicanism, was largely a 
national one, opposing the Pope’s interference in French affairs, and the think- 


? Voltaire’s struggle for tolerance: Essai, 3,7, 60, 91; Dict.: Gouvernement; Siécle de Louis 
XIV, 36, 37, 39; Historie du Parlement, 67; Histoire de L’ Empire de Russie, 11, 1; Annales de L’ Em- 
pire, Henry VII, Sigismond, Maximilian; 4 D’Argenson, 8. III. 43; 4 Marmontel, 28. IT. 67; a Vil- 
levieille, 27. IV. 67; 4 DuDeffant, 18. V. 67; 4 D’Argental, 7. VIII. 67; 4 Damilaville, 4. IX. 67; a 
Schowalow, 30. IX. 67; 4 D’Argental, 6. V. 68; A Voronzof, 26. IT. 69; 4 Richelieu, 4. IIT. 74; a 
D’Argental, 3. XI. 76; 4 Chastellux, 4. XII. 76. 

3 Mornet, Le sentiment de la nature en France au 18* siecle, Th. L. Paris, 1899, passim. Nisard, 
Le triumvirat litéraire au 16* siécle (Paris 1893), esp. pp. 191 ff. Bourchemin, Etudes sur les Acade- 
mies Protestantes en France (Paris 1882), esp. Introduction, II, §2, pp. 41 ff. Sautebien, Un linguiste 
Francais au 18 siécle, Th. L. Bern, 1899, passim. Feret, La Faculté de Théologie de Paris, Epoque 
Moderne (Paris, 1894 and subsequent years), esp. Vol. II, Livre ITI, 1, p. 333, Vol. III, Livre IV, 
1, p. 403. 

4 Crétineau-Joly, Histoire religieuse, politique et litéraire dela Compagnie de Jésus (Paris: Paul 
Mellier, 1845-1846), Vol. I, Chap. IV, pp. 152-193, Chap. IX, pp. 368-374; Vol. III, Chap. III, 
pp. 160-178; Vol. V, Chap. I, pp. 1-68, Chap. V, pp. 320-328; idem, Clément XIV et les Jésuites 
(Bruxelles: Société des Bonnes Lectures, 1847), Chap. I, pp. 40 f., Chap. V, pp. 447-456. Reusch 
Der Index der Verbotenen Biicher (Bonn: Cohen, 1885), Vol. II, No. 40, 41, 44, 47, 51-57, 63, 68, 69, 
71. Doellinger und Reusch, Geschichte der Moralstreitigkeiten in der Roemisch-Katholischen Kirche 
(Noerdlingen 1889-1890), Vol. I. passim. Honigsheim, Die Stats- und Sosial-Lehren der Franzis 
ischen Jansenisten im 17. Jahrhundert (Heidelberg: Pfeffer, 1914), passim. 
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ing of the Jesuits. It affiliateditself occasionally to the mentioned Jansenists but 
emphasized the distance separating them from Calvinism. That required the 
elaboration of a complete system using the Bible, Greek philosophies, medieval 
sources, documents and investigations of other Christian denominations, Car- 
tesian philosophy, the theory of the law of nature and original social contract, 
reports from missionaries, etc. Besides laic politicians, Benedictine monks, 
belonging to the congregation of St. Maur, and other writers, the Bishop Bos- 
suet is the most influential representative who developed a philosophical 
system asserting to include the whole world history.’ (3) The English empirical 
Deism as represented by Locke and Shaftesbury, and as based on earlier pre- 
cursors such as medieval Franciscans, indirectly even Arabic philosophers*® 
was flourishing in Great Britain at the time when this country brought parts 
of the New World under her control. Accordingly they had the opportunity to 
know reports of missionaries and travelers. They used this knowledge to prove 
the truth of their optimistic beliefs, that God, supposed to be wise, had created 
a harmonically structured world within which every phenomenon has its sense 
—including the recently discovered peoples. 

Voltaire was 2 pupil of the Jesuits, lived in a Gallican France where Bossuet 
was admired, and he accepted in England the Deistic philosophy.’ Did he ac- 
cept anthropological ideas of these three groups? 

As to sources, Voltaire was obliged to use reports written by travelers as 
well as his precursors of whatever kind they were. Originally somewhat an 
optimist, he became relatively soon a cynic and required critical examination of 
the reports, just as his historically minded contemporary Montesquieu. But in 
opposition to him as well as to many preceding groups in France and to his suc- 
cessor, Condorcet, he attributed not a great importance to the geographical 
factor, especially climate and landscape, and he mocked at many linguists for 
their supposedly uncritical explanation of the derivation of languages.® Cer- 


5 Bossuet, Hist. passim; idem, Defensio Declarationis Cleri Gallicani, passim. Rebelliau, Bos- 
suet, Historien du Protestantisme, Th. L. Paris 1891, Livre, I, 2, pp. 130 f. Honigsheim, Le Gal- 
licanisme précurseur du 18° siécle.( Archives de Philosophie du Droit et de Sociologie juridique, Vol. 
V, Paris: Recueil Sirey, 1935), pp. 139-156. 

® Honigsheim, Zur Soziologie der Mitielalterlichen Scholastik (Hauptprobleme der Soziologie, 
Erinnerungsgabe fiir Max Weber, Muenchen und Leipzig: Duncker und Humblott, 1923), pp. 
175-218. 

7Lanson, Voliaire (Paris: Hachette, many editions), Chap. 6. Morley, Voliaire (London: 
Macmillan, 1923), pp. 84 f. Naves, Le gout de Voltaire, Th. L. Paris (n.d.), III, 6, p. 345. Chase, 
The Young Voltaire (New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1926), pp. 7 ff. 

® Voltaire, Essai, 143; Dict.: Calebasse, Clima, France, Gout, Histoire, II; Le philosophe ig- 
norant, 35; Elements de la philosophie de Newton, 1, 5; Histoire de l’ Empire de Russie, préface, 7; 
Lettres chinoises, 7; Bodin, La Republique, V.1; Mabillon, Avis pour ceux qui veulent travailler aux 
histoires des Monastéres, Ouvrages posthumes, Vol. II, 1721; Boulainvillier, Etat de France, préface 
de l’auteur, II; Montesquieu, Lettres persannes, 7; Esprit, VIII. 21, XIV, XV. Condorcet, Esquisse 
II. 9. Probleme, p. 340. Maurois, Voltaire, translated by H. Hales (New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
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tainly Voltaire, as his English forerunners, felt attracted to natural science; 
but he was on the other hand during his whole life primarily interested in social 
and spiritual life, especially, as already mentioned, in the annihilation of intoler- 
ance. Accordingly, the interest in physico-anthropological problems exists but 
does not play a dominant part. His main theories are these: There may have 
existed a link between monkey and the human, but if so, every one, monkey, 
missing link, and man, even the various races, must have been created by a 
special act. These races, moreover, remain immutable, even as far as their 
respective superiority or inferiority is concerned. This is already a proof that 
Voltaire is not as optimistic as some of his English precursors, such as Shaftes- 
bury.* This appears unequivocally in his cultural-anthropological concept. 

Indeed, there are aims to which the Nature tends, in a teleological sense as 
theologians and enlighteners asserted, but on the other hand, there are evils in 
the world such as injustice and selfishness of groups and individuals. These 
evils are moderated only to some extent by an existing inborn ethical feeling 
and inclination to live in society, which idea Voltaire accepts, as well as did 
Jesuits, Gallicans and Deists. But unlike most of them (except Toland, for 
example), he remained cynical even disdainful of the majority of men. Conse- 
quently, as within the concept of the majority of anterior Jesuitic and Galli- 
can historians, but strictly different from the much more democratic follower, 
Condorcet, the so-called great men are supposed by Voltaire to determine the 
destiny of the human groups. Among these groups besides the already men- 
tioned race, the nation is supposed to be important and the cultural superiority 
of some nations is taught, for instance that of his own French nation which is 
supposed to have played a most important part in human history.’® History is 


tury Co., 1938), pp. 30 ff. Sorel, Montesquieu, translated by M. Anderson (Chicago: McClure and 
Co., 1888), 7, p. 139. Trohard, Les Maitres de la sensibilité Francaise au 18¢ siécle (Paris: Boirin et 
Cie, 1931), 8, pp. 215 ff. Oncken, A., Geschichte der Nationaloekonomie (Leipzig: Hirschfeld, 1902), 
II, 1, p. 355. Schmidt, P. H., Wirtschaftsforschung und Geographie (Jena: Fischer, 1923), I, 1, pp. 
37 f. Schill, Gianfrancesco Pico della Mirandola und die Entdeckung Amerikas (Berlin: Breslauer, 
1929), passim. 

* Voltaire, Essai, 146, 197; Dict.: Abbé, Amérique, Chaine des étres créés; Eléments de la 
philosophie de Newton, 1, 1, 6,7; Traité de méta physique, 1; Des singularités de la nature, 12; Articles 
extraits de la Gazette Littéraire, 2; Histoire de Charles XII, 7; Relation touchant un Maure blanc; & Du 
Deffant, 18, III. 36. Leroy, A., Mylord Shaftesbury (Paris: La Presse Universitaire, 1930), p. 120. 

10 Voltaire, Essai, 146, 178, 180; Dict.: Amour propre, France, Langues, Patrie; Des singulari- 
tés, etc., 10; Letires d Mer. Le Prince de... sur Rabelais; Défense de mon oncle; Zadig, 20; Le 
philosophe ignorant, 32; Articles extraits, eic. 23; Eléments de la philosophie, etc., 1, 5; Fragments 
historiques sur L’ Inde, 30; Entretiens d’un sauvage et d’un bachelier; Les questions de Zapata; Ob- 
servations sur MM. Jean Law, Meion et Dutot; Histoire de L’ Empire de Russie, 2 and preface, 5; Le 
pyrrhonisme del’ histoire; Histoire del établissement du Christianisme, 27; 4 D’Argental, 18. IX. 34; 
4 Thiériot, 15. VII. 35; a Alberoni, juillet 35; 4 Frédéric II, 9. V. 47; 4 Hénault, 28. I. 52; a Riche- 
lieu, 20. VI. 52; 4 D’Argental, 11. VII. 52; 4 Marmontel, 21. VI. 71. Condorcet, Esquisse, II. 9. Un 
Gesch., p. 14. Honigsheim, Voltaire und die Probleme der Viilkerannaherung (Die Friedenswarte, 
Vol. XXXIX. 4, Zuerich: Polygraphischer Verlag, 1939), No. II. 
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theoretically unlimited as far as spheres of life are concerned, but is actually 
limited by the difficulty of knowing the beginning and earlier epochs, and by 
the fact that the past of peoples not having developed a culture is of no inter- 
est. It is true Voltaire criticizes Bossuet sharply for the incompleteness of his 
concepts of world history, but he does so not because the Bishop does not deal 
with distant living and uncivilized people, but because Bossuet overempha- 
sizes the role of some peoples, which are actually without great historico-cul- 
tural importance—such as the ancient Hebrews—by neglecting peoples having 
developed a much higher culture—such as Persians, Hindus, and Chinese. 
Thus the principle of selection, according to which these peoples are selected, 
whose origin and primitive period is decided to be worth consideration, is the 
degree of culture, which they have developed out of their former primitive 
culture. This scale implies a definite statement about existence and percep- 
tibility of human progress. For existing differences among races and nations 
there are inferior groups, remaining where they are without making progress, 
and superior groups making some slow progress under the guidance of superior 
individuals. For human needs being everywhere more or less the same and these 
superior individuals everywhere more or less in the same way recognizing these 
needs and discovering ways to satisfy them, the progress occurs among the 
groups in question everywhere in the same way, that is, in the form of parallel 
independent development." But which ones among all the peoples are the 
privileged ones, whose origin and earlier epochs find Voltaire’s interest? To be 
able to answer this question we first have to consider the concept of the most 
important groups of the eighteenth century on perceptiveness, origin, and 
early epoch of human culture. 

Voltaire has spent much less time and effort in dealing with such origins 
and early periods than many contemporaries and, needless to say, his success- 
ors. Of course, Bossuet, his Gallican partisans and Jesuistic adversaries had not 
dealt with the special problems of origin and development of primitive imple- 
ments and arts, because these were supposed to have been given to man by 
God. But some of the contemporary enlighteners tried to construct some suc- 
cession of phenomena. Here are just a few samples: (1) Hume brought the 
polytheistic religion in relation to the monotheistic; (2) Montesquieu as well 
as later Condorcet classified the early cultures conforming to forms of social 
and economic life, for example distinguishing animal husbandry nomads from 


1 Voltaire, Essai, Avant propos; Dict.: Figures symboliques, Histoire, II, Politique, Remarque 
pour servir de supplément a l’Essai; Traité de métaphysique, 6; Introduction de l’abrégé de V histoire 
universelle; Le pyrrhonisme, etc., 2; Précis du siécle de Lowis XV, 27; Histoire del’ Empire de Russie, 
I. 1; Examen important de milord Bolingbroke, 3, 7, 20, 23; Derniéres remarques sur les Pensées de 
Pascal, 56; Pensées, remarques et observations de Voltaire; Articles extraits, etc., 9; 4 Trott, 23. IV. 
67; 4 Hénault, 7. IX. 68; Probleme, p. 365; Un. Gesch., p. 15. Honigsheim Voltaire, etc., No. II. 
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nomadic hunters; (3) Diderot brought the forms of sexual life in relation to the 
development of the whole of the social structure; (4) Rousseau most of all 
changed the so-called “savage,”’ supposed until then to have existed in the 
beginning, into a noble being, deplored appearance and development of the so- 
: called culture and required to some extent the going back to the primitivity. 
All that and corresponding concepts are missing from Voltaire’s anthropolog- 
ical system for he is too skeptical of such a picture of prehistoric life. Only a 
few things he felt sure of: these prehistoric epochs were positively “dark ages” 
and they lasted many thousand years. This Voltaire asserted to oppose Bossuet 
and likeminded theologians. In spite of the fact that his optimism is not as 
strong as that of the English and French contemporaries, Voltaire is neverthe- 
less too optimistic to renounce the effects of progress made after all. Last, but 
not least, Voltaire unlike Rousseau has at all epochs of his life openly advo- 
cated self enrichment and has lived accordingly. Thus he was too much ac- 
customed to a life of culture and luxury ever to be willing to renounce his 
comfort and to return to prehistoric primitivity as Rousseau advocated.” The 
same difference which appears with regard to prehistoric phenomena exists 
also between Voltaire and Rousseau with regard to contemporaneous “‘savy- 
ages.” 

The American Indians for almost three centuries more than almost all 
other newly discovered peoples were objectives of an uninterrupted succession 
of publications of all kinds. There arose at least four problems about them: (1) 
How can the old Incan and Aztec civilizations be correlated with the Biblical 
and Christian concept of the world history? (2) Were the Spaniards right in de- 
molishing these cultures and enslaving the Indians? (3) How should the at- 
tempt, made by the Jesuits, to domesticate the Indians in the so-called reserva- 
tions in Paraguay be judged? (4) Is the Indian the elite man different from and 
even superior to, the occidental one? Needless to say, Voltaire considers the 
first question ridiculous in itself. Just as he had always asserted in general, so 
too in this special case he claims not only the independent development of cul- 
ture but moreover the independent origin of a human race in America. The 


12 Voltaire, Dict.: Amour propre; Fragments historiques, etc., 20, 30; Histoire de I’ établissement, 
etc., 1; Pensées, remarques, etc.; Les questions, etc.; 4 Du Deffand, 18. ITI. 36. Bossuet, Hist., I. 1. 
Montesquieu, Esprit, XVIII. 13, XXXII, 4. Condorcet, Esquisse, I. Diderot, Supplement to 
Bougainville’s Travel, in Diderot, Rameau’s Nephew and other Works, translated by W. Jackson 
(London: Chapman and Hall, 1926), pp. 132 ff. Rousseau, Narcisse, l’amant de lui-méme, comédie, 
préface; Emile, Livre II, III, IV. Aldington, Voltaire (London: George Routledge and Son, 1937), 
XVII, p. 125. Probleme, p. 343; Un Gesch., p. 4, 17. Knight, Hume (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
' Co., 1886), pp. 207 ff. Rosenkranz, K., Diderot’s Leben und Werke (Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1866), Vol. 
II, pp. 266 ff. Morley, Diderot and the Encyclopedists (London: Macmillan, 1891), Vol. II, pp. 14 ff. 
Schinz, La Pensée de Jean Jacques Rousseau (Northampton, Mass., Smith College, 1929), Vol. I, 
II. Part, Chap. 2, pp. 173, 175, 177, 192. 
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second question had been answered affirmatively by the majority of orthodox 
Catholics but increasingly negatively by the enlighteners, even by such a 
moderate one as Montesquieu. Voltaire has even more strongly than the latter 
condemned the behavior of the Spaniards, using this opportunity to demon- 
strate that even though the old Indian religions were cruel the Spanish Cathol- 
icism far surpassed these religions in cruelty. As to the work of the Jesuits in 
Paraguay the judgments were not uniform, even within the same groups, 
churches, or schools. For this problem became connected with the blame placed 
on the Jesuits for trying in their reservations to become independent, even for 
using Indians to resist and to struggle against the bishops and the civil admin- 
istration of the Spanish and eventually the Portuguese king. Voltaire dislikes 
“primitivity” and senseless, political opposition against a government which 
he thought good, while he favors “civilization” as well as enlightened and 
benevolent absolutism in general and especially that of the Portuguese Prime 
Minister Pombal, who actually annihilated the Jesuitic work in Paraguay. 
Accordingly Voltaire sympathizes with the Jesuits’ undertaking to civilize 
Indians, but rejects their endeavor for political independency. The concept of 
the Indian as a superior being arose in connection with Rousseau’s glorification 
of the “savage.’’ This concept manifested itself in many dramas, even operas, 
such as those of Winter, in which Peruvian Incas or the Aztec ruler, Monte- 
zuma, is the hero. The climax was reached in the autobiography and poems of 
Seume, who after having been violently drafted to fight on the side of England 
in the North American Revolutionary War, turned back to Europe not to 
glorify the English nor the young North American Republic, but the Indian. 
The current has been such a strong one that Voltaire himself has at least 
twice made Indians heroes of fiction. First in the tragedy Alzire. As almost all 
his dramas, this is elaborated in the traditional and popular style and rhythm 
of the seventeenth century, especially of Corneille. All persons speak, think, 
and behave actually as Frenchmen of that epoch. For the author it is actually 
just a new opportunity to show in a drama, better than he believed he could in 
his prose writings, that even if the Inca culture was cruel, it certainly was not 
more cruel than that of the Spaniards. Also the Indian hero of Voltaire’s novel 
L’Ingenue does not behave especially Indian-like, but as the German hero of 
Voltaire’s fiction Candide, as an innocent boy. Both were used to ridicule that 
which the author dislikes within the contemporary culture but never suggest- 
ing that the Europeans may return to a life like that of prairie Indians." 


3 Voltaire, Essai, 145, 146,148, 151; Alzire; L’Ingénu; 4 Marmontel, 21, VI. 71. Montesquieu, 
Esprit, XVIII, 9, XXVI, 22. Fueter, Geschichte der Neueren Historiogra phie (Muenchen und Ber- 
lin: R. Oldenburg, 1911), III, B, 2, pp. 291 ff. Nys, Les origines du droit international (Paris: 
Fontemoing, 1894), pp. 153 ff.; idem, Le droit de la guerre et les précurseurs de Grotius (Bruxelles et 
Leipzig: Librairies Européennes (n.d.)), pp. 168 ff. Crétineau-Joly, Histoire, etc., Vol. 1, Chap. 9. 
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The Negroes were considered during the eighteenth century only in discus- 
sions of the justification of slavery. The majority of theologians, except a few 
radical groups of the latter part of the middle ages, had justified it. On the 
contrary, the adherents of the theories of the law of nature, of the social con- 
tract, and of the inborn right of man had opposed it—mostly English and 
French authors, but few German. The enlighteners with regard to many 
spheres of life were not as radical as often was supposed, and were hesitant in 
denouncing slavery. For example, Montesquieu is in general opposed to 
slavery. But since he is usually inclined to emphasize the importance of climate 
as we have already seen, he had admitted exceptions where the climate may 
justify slavery. Voltaire, as we may remember, is the representative of racial 
immutability even in the psychological sphere. Accordingly he believes in in- 
tellectual and moral incorrigibility of Negroes. Nevertheless he hails the work 
of abolitionists remaining less radical than the intransigent abolitionist, Con- 
dorcet."4 

The Hindus had become an object of interest in Europe for two reasons: (1) 
the compatibility of their caste-order with Catholicism was one of the main 
objectives within the Jesuistic-Dominican struggle. (2) Old Hindu texts, col- 
lected and edited under the auspices of Warren Hastings after he had become 
Governor of the Indies in 1772, soon attracted attention in Europe. The second 
fact had not modified Voltaire’s judgment as much as had the study of the 
documents concerning the first one. Contrary to his enlightened English 
predecessor, Shaftesbury, who felt apprehensive of the Hindu beliefs, he up- 
held them. Their penitents are not more fanatical than the Christian ones; 
their theory of reincarnation is not more ridiculous than the Christian dogma 
that every soul is created by God; their culture is one of the oldest, has not been 
influenced, but rather has influenced the Christian one and—needless to add 
it when one knows Voltaire—was the more tolerant one.” 


pp. 374-376, Vol. II, Chap. 3, pp. 104-114, Vol. III, Chap. 5, pp. 219-268, Vol. V, Chap. 2, pp. 
68-85, Chap. 3, pp. 115-117; idem. Clément XIV, etc., Chap. 1, pp. 30-39, 44-60. Reusch, Der 
Index, eic., Vol. I1, No. 88, pp. 922-926. Holzapfel, Handbuch der Geschichte des Franziskanerordens 
(Freiburg: Herder, 1909), I, I, 4, B, pp. 500-507. Pellisson, Histoire de L’Académie Francaise 
(Paris, 1858), Vol. I, No. 15, p. 239. Aldington, Voltaire, etc., Chap. 17, p. 225. Morley, Diderot, 
etc., Vol. II, Chap. 7, pp. 214f., 219, 226, Chap. 9, pp. 278 £. 

4 Voltaire, Essai, Introduction, II, and 141, 145; Dict.: Esclaves; Précis du siécle de Louis 
XIV, 27; a Chabonan, 25. III. 71; 4 Doigny du Ponceau, 12. X. 75; 4 Des Essarts, 26. II. 76. Bo- 
din, La République, V. Locke, Two Treatises on Government, I, 1 & 4. Montesquieu, Esprit, XV, 7, 
XXI, 2. Condorcet, Esquisse, 1, 2; idem, Réflections sur l’esclavage des Négres, III & IV. Morley, 
Diderot, etc., pp. 226 ff. Nys, loc. cit. As to the German writers: Honigsheim, La doctrine Allemande 
du droit naturel aux XVII* et XVIII* siécles (Archives, etc., Vol. IX, 1939), pp. 216-237. 

% Voltaire, Essai, Introduction, VII, and 3, 143; Dict.: Brachmanes; Remarque pour servir, 
etc., 1; Précis du siécle, etc., 29; & Schowalow, 30. IX. 67; 4 Chabanon, 25. XII. 67; a Frédéric, IL. 
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The Chinese and the Japanese became known in Europe by reports of travels 
of medieval Franciscans and Marco Polo and by a similar intra-Catholic strug- 
gle as that concerning the Hindus. The Jesuits especially had extoled the high 
standard of the Chinese ethics. Primarily because of this, China became ad- 
mired as the land of order, morality, and diligence by Gallicans, Deists, Ma- 
terialists, Mercantilists, and their adversaries, the Physiocrats, by the mode- 
rate Montesquieu, the radical Diderot, and most of all by Voltaire. He knew 
the reports written by and about Jesuits, agreed largely with their method of 
tolerating Chinese customs, and praises them. He admires that country for 
this reason: There the learned classes are supposed to have a more differen- 
tiated philosophical religion of their own. The lower classes have their own 
superstitious form of worship. That pleases the man who had always been 
somewhat skeptical with regard to the masses and their capacity to become as 
enlightened as the intellectual elite. The Japanese, playing a much less im- 
portant role in the contemporaneous discussion, interested Voltaire only be- 
cause he supposed them to be very tolerant."® 

The Mohammedan peoples had since approximately 700 a.p. been sup- 
posed to be the most dangerous enemies of European Christianity and unable 
to be dealt with amicably. Nevertheless there had occurred much cultural 
interrelationship, Moslems influencing Christians more than the opposite. Ac- 
cordingly the Mohammedan people had become relatively well known. Since 
the sixteenth century the Turks had begun to become the allies of France for 
political reasons, and in this way ceased to be considered exclusively as the 
enemies of Christianity. There existed discussion and dissention about the 
possibility and degree of approach to the Turks within every church, and other 
groups, including the adherents of the theory of the law of nature and social 
contract and even the enlighteners. Already Montesquieu, while criticizing 


21. XII. 75; a Bailly, 27. Il. 77. Shaftesbury, Advice to an Author, I1, 2, in Characteristics (Lon- 
don: 1732), p. 242. Crétineau-Joly, Histoire, etc., Vol. I, Chap. 4, pp. 152-193, Chap. 9, p. 368- 
374, Vol. V, Chap. 1, pp. 1-38; idem, Clément XIV, etc., Chap. 1, pp. 40 f., Chap. 5, pp. 447-456. 
Reusch, Der Index, etc., Vol. II, No. 71, pp. 774 ff. Un Gesch., pp. 23, 28; Probleme, p. 365. 

6 Voltaire, Essai, Introduction. XVIII, and 1, 2, 142, 155; Dict.: Chine, Dieu II, Japon, 
Théocratie; Lettres chinoises, 3, 7; Entretiens chinois, 1; L’Orphelin de la Chine; Siécle de Louis 
XIV, 39; Précis du siécle, etc. 27; Histoire del établissement, etc., 26; Lettrea Mgr. Le Prince de, etc., 
L’Ingénu, 11; a Thiériot, 18. II. 60; 4 Schowalow, 30. IX. 67; 4 Frédéric IT, 20. XII. 70. Montes- 
quieu, Esprit, VII, 6, 7, VIII, 21, XIX, 17, 20; idem, Lettres persannes, CXX. Crétinedu-Joly, 
Histoire, etc., Vol. 111, Chap. 3, pp. 141-178, Vol. V, Chap. 1, pp. 39-68, Chap. 5, pp. 320-328; 
idem, Clément XIV, etc., Chap. 1, pp. 40 f., Chap. 5, pp. 447-456. Reusch, Der Index, etc., Vol. Il, 
No. 71, pp. 771-774. Holzapfel, Handbuch, etc., I, 1, 4, B, pp. 254 ff. Bellewitsch-Stankewitsch, 
Le gout chinois sous Louis XIV, Th. L. Paris 1918, passim. Andreae, China und das 18. Jahrhundert, 
in Grundrisse und Bausteine, edit. Breysig (Berlin: Bondi, 1918), passim. Guglia, Die konservativen 
Elemente Frankreichs (Gotha: F. A. Perthes, 1890), III, 1, a, pp. 349 ff. Schmidt, Wirtschaftsfor- 
schung, etc., pp. 27, 36. Morley, Diderot, etc., Vol. 1, p. 274. Un Gesch., pp. 30-33; Probleme, p. 365. 
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the polygamy of the Turks even found their government and especially their 
treatment of subjected Christian peoples not as bad as is often asserted. In this 
respect, Voltaire originally agreed with him and even surpassed him. For, 
however, considering Mohammed himself as fanatic, he finds even the Turks 
more tolerant than the Catholics. This assertion alone would not mean much 
because Voltaire makes the corresponding assertion with regard to almost every 
non-Christian people. But he does assert, however, the superiority of the me- 
dieval Islamic culture over the Christian one; he lets Moslems play a noble role 
in his own drama Zulime. On the other hand, especially since 1769, he denies 
the possibility of alliances, even treaties, with the Ottoman Empire, requiring 
directly its expulsion from Europe, first because he had heard that it suppressed 
the contemporary Greeks who are supposed to be descendants from the ancient 
classic Greeks. Moreover, we have here an example of his custom of flattering 
persons of high rank by devaluating their enemies. Since 1765 Voltaire carried 
on correspondence*with the Czarina Katherine of Russia. He hoped that she 
would realize his ideal of an enlightened benevolent absolutism in all her lands, 
including those which she would conquer from the Turks.'’ However, he was 
not concerned with the other contemporaneous Islamitic peoples, especially 
the Persians, whose ancestors interested him only from another point of view. 

The Ancient Persians after the transitory contacts during the crusades, 
were actually no longer an object of greater interest in Europe, until in the 
midst of the eighteenth century some of their writings became known. These 
writings were not the cuneiform inscriptions brought by Niebuhr to Europe— 
these remaining completely undeciphered until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century—but the Zend-Avesta, the sacred books of the ancient Zoroastrian 
religion, edited and translated by Anguetil Duperron. To all appearances Vol- 
taire has never heard anything about the cuneiform writings but studied the 
publication of Anguetil Duperron and was one of the first to extol the ethics of 


17 Voltaire, Essai, 6, 7,91 and Introduction, XV; Dict.: Arabes, Arts, Eglise, Prétres, Religion; 
Remarque pour servir, etc., 9; Lettres d Mgr. le Prince de . . . etc.; Histoire de Charles XII, 1; His- 
toire del’ Empire de Russie, 1, 1; Annales del’ Empire; Charles le Chauve, Frédéric Il; Traité sur la 
tolérance, 4; Zulime, acte V, scéne 3; a Trott, 23. IV. 67; a Gaillard, 28. IV. 69; A Voronzof, 26. IT. 
69; a Richelieu, 15. VIII. 70; 4 Talmont, 23. IT. 71; a St. Julien, 31. VII. 72; a Frédéric II, 18. XI. 
72. and 4. IX. 73; 4 L’Impératrice de Russie: 15. XI. 68; 2. IX. 69; 5. IX. 70; 21. IX. 70; 6. VII. 
72. Montesquieu, Esprit, XIII, 16, XV. 14; idem, Lettres persannes, CXX. Meinecke, Die Idee der 
Staatsraison (Muenchen und Berlin: R. Oldenburg, 1925), I, 4, p. 145, IT, 1, p. 273, II, 2, p. 299. 
Nys, Les origines, etc., pp. 156, 320, 396; idem, Notes pour servir al’ histoire litéraire et dogmatique du 
droit thternational en Angleterre (Bruxelles: Librairie Européenne, 1888), I, 7, pp. 42 ff.; idem, Les 
théories politiques et le droit international (Bruxelles: Weissenbruch, 1891), pp. 122 f. Honigsheim, 
An der Wiege der Voelkerbundidee (Die Friedenswarte, etc., Vol. XX XVIII, 5), III. Feret, La 
Faculté, etc., Vol. IV. Livre III, 1, p. 221. Fischer, K. Geschichte der Philosophie, Vol. I11 (Heidel- 
berg: Winter, many editions), I, 5, p. 71; I, 9, p. 134. Lizerand, Clément V et Philippe le Bel, Th. L. 
Paris, 1910, p. 369. Dedouvre, Pére Joseph polémiste, Th. L. Paris 1895, p. 110. 
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the Zoroastrian religion and its few living adherents,’* in comparison with that 
of the Turks and of the ancient Egyptians, the latter faith being one of those he 
most disdained. 

The Ancient Egyptians at the epoch of Voltaire were known not by their 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, their deciphering apparently before Champollion not 
attracting the interest of anyone, but exclusively by some ancient Greek writ- 
ers and the Old Testament. Based on these two sources Catholics and Protest- 
ants and finally Bossuet had incorporated the ancient Egyptian history into 
the whole of the world history. Voltaire again especially attacking Bossuet 
denies old age, high standard, and originality of the ancient Egyptian culture 
deriving it from the Chaldean, and believed that by so doing he undermined 
the credibility of the account given in Genesis.!® 

The Jews were for centuries the objectives of theological literature of all 
churches. In France during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries leading 
theologians endeavored to convert them through pressure to Catholicism, but 
never tried to apply historical criticism to the Old Testament. The latter was 
tried on the European continent, before the epoch of enlightenment, exclusively 
by a few humanitarian minded Protestants within the groups called “Unitari- 
ans” or “Antitrinitarians,” who denied the divinity of Jesus and by “Remon- 
strants,”’ who protested against the extreme predestination concept of the strict 
Calvinists. The same was tried by a few isolated individuals such as Spinoza, a 
Jew who was excommunicated out of the Jewish community, Richard Simon, 
a Gallican priest, and Jean Astruc, a physician. In England Calvinists and 
radical successors of the Continental Anabaptism during struggles lasting one 
and a half centuries had based their arguments on the old Testament. They 
obliged their adversaries to do the same, and brought the problem of the cor- 
rect interpretation of the Old Testament in the center of interest. To the ans- 
wers given to this question the enlighteners added a new one by criticizing its 
historical truth, and Voltaire, since he had sojourned as a young man in 
England, remained nothing but a more radical continuator of them. He con- 
siders most books of the Old Testament falsifications, the ancient Hebrews an 
unimportant and unknown people, their religion a lower one than that of the 
surrounding world, and though he usually favors subjected peoples, he con- 
siders even the Jews of his time an inferior people.”® Thus he is not very original 


18 Voltaire, Essai, 5, and Introduction, XI; Un chrétien contre six juifs, 3; 4 Chabanon, 25. 12. 
67. About Anquetil Duperron: Dugat, Histoire des Orientalistes (Paris 1869), Vol. 1, p. XTX. 

19 Voltaire, Dict.: Apis; Traité sur la tolérance, 9, penultimate footnote; Les lettres d’ Amabeb,1. 

2° Voltaire, Essai, Avant propos; Remarque pour servir, etc., 1; Les questions, etc., 2; Introduc- 
tion de l’abrégé, etc.; Le pyrrhonisme, etc., 2; Examen important, etc., 1-9, 20; Candide, 27-30; a 
Hénault, 26. II. 68; 4 Des Essarts, 26. II. 76; Shaftesbury, A Letter concerning Enthusiasm, 3, 
in: Characteristics, Vol. I, p. 29; idem, An Essai on the Freedom, 3, ibid., p. 101; idem, Advice 
to an Author, 3, ibid., p. 282; idem, Miscellaneous Reflections, ibid., Vol. III, pp. 56 ff., 116 ff., 
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as far as Bible criticism is concerned, while he is original in many other ways 
as our final survey will prove. 

Voltaire’s originality and influence cannot be expressed statistically by 
percentages. Nevertheless the following survey in abbreviated form could be 
elaborated: 


1. Origin of Voltaire’s ideas: 


A. Voltaire accepts ideas of non-enlighteners (Jesuits, Gallicans) as to the fol- 
lowing matters: Teleological concept of the natural process, different value 
of races, existence of evil in the world, inborn ethical feeling, inborn inclina- 
tion to live in society, disdain of masses, role of great men, role of nations, 
history supposed to deal with all spheres of life, not existing interest in the 
past of peoples who did not develop their mental capacities, no belief in un- 
limited progress, cruelty of old Indian religion, cruelty of Spaniards toward 
Indians, approval of Jesuits’ procedure toward Indians in Paraguay, Indians 
not superior beings, Negro inferiority, restriction of Negro slavery, approval 
of Jesuits’ procedure in China, China the elite land, Mohammed a fanatic, 
Turkish government a good one, Turks to be pushed back out of Europe, 
Jews an inferior people. 

B. Voltaire accepts judgments of some enlighteners as to the following matters: 
Necessity of criticism of traveller’s reports; teleological concept of the natural 
process, different value of races, inborn ethical feeling, inborn inclination to 
live in society, disdain of masses, role of great men, role of nations, history 
supposed to deal with all spheres of life, interest in origin and primitive period 
of peoples who have developed a higher culture out of their former primitive 
culture, the prehistoric epoch conceived as a dark one, the prehistoric epoch 
considered as a long lasting one, Indians supposed to be worthy to be heroes 
of dramas, Negro inferiority, restriction of Negro slavery, China the elite 
land, Turkish government a good one, Turks to be pushed back out of Eu- 
rope, Old Testament partly a falsification, Old Hebrews an unimportant peo- 
ple, the religion of the Old Testament an inferior one. 

C. Voltaire combines ideas of non-enlighteners with such ones of enlighteners 
with regard to the following matters: Teleological concept of the natural proc- 
ess, different value of races, inborn ethical feeling, inborn inclination to live 
in society, disdain of masses, role of great men, role of nations, history sup- 
posed to deal with all spheres of life, Negro inferiority, restriction of Negro 
slavery, China the elite land, Turkish government a good one, Turks to be 
pushed back out of Europe. 


124 ff. Hobbes, Leviathan, ITI, 32, 33, 37, 40. Locke, Selections, edit. S. P. Lamprecht (Chicago, 
New York and Boston: Charles Scribner’s Sons (n.d.)), p. 53. Spieker, Die Philosophie des Grafen 
von Shaftesbury (Freiburg: Troemer, 1872), 1, 7, p. 115. Robertson, Hobbes (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1886), VI, p. 156. Stephen, Hobbes (London: Macmillan, 1928), 4, p. 226. Fraser, 
Locke (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1890), III, 3, pp. 261 ff. Torrey, Voltaire and the English 
Deists (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1930), 4, p. 101 f. Chase, The Young Voltaire, etc., p. 20. 
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D. Voltaire incorporates ideas of non-enlighteners into his own enlightened con- 
cept with regard to the following matters: Existence of evil in the world, not 
existing interest in the past of peoples who did not develop their mental 
capacities, approval of Jesuits’ procedure toward Indians in Paraguay, In- 
dians not superior beings, approval of Jesuits’ procedure in China, Moham- 
med a fanatic, Jews an inferior people. 

E. Voltaire elaborates new theories on the following matters: Unimportance of 
the geographical factor, independent polygenetic origin of the various races, 
impossibility to paint a picture of prehistoric past, progress occurring in the 
form of independent parallel development, disapproval of Jesuits’ political 
behavior in Paraguay, Hindu religion an important one in world history, 
China praised for having an esoteric religion for the learned different from 
that of the lower class, Japanese tolerance, the Mohammedan Middle Ages 
higher developed than the Christian one, Zoroastrian religion an important 
one in world history, ethical standard of its survivals, denia! of old age of 
Egyptian culture, the latter supposed influenced by the Chaldeans, low 
standard of old Egyptian morale. 

2. Originality of Voltaire’s ideas: 

Voltaire is not exclusively a popularizer of theories of earlier especially Eng- 
lish enlighteners as is often asserted, but moreover a combiner of heterogeneous 
ideas, having originated in antagonistic worlds, such as enlightenment, Gallican- 
ism, and in particular Counter Reformation, and he is an originator of two kinds 
of new concepts: special ones, dealing with some peoples in particular and univer- 
sal ones about the whole of the anthropologico-historical development. 

3. Iufluences exercised by Voltaire: 

The latter hands over to some of his followers—enlighteners and liberals— 
ideas of: 

A. Non-Enlighteners accepted by him (see 1, A above) dealing with the follow- 
ing matters: inborn ethical feeling, inborn inclination to live in society, his 
tory supposed to deal with all spheres of life, no belief in unlimited progress, 
cruelty of old Indian religion, cruelty of Spaniards toward Indians, Indians 
not superior beings, Negro inferiority, restriction of Negro slavery, Moham- 
med a fanatic, Turkish government a good one, Turks to be pushed back out 
of Europe. 

B. Enlighteners accepted by him (see 1, B above) dealing with the following 
matters: Necessity of criticism of travellers’ reports, inborn ethical feeling, 
inborn inclination to live in society, history supposed to deal with all spheres 
of life, interest in origin and primitive period of peoples who have developed 
a higher culture out of their former primitive culture, the prehistoric epoch 
conceived as a dark one, the prehistoric epoch considered as a long lasting 
one, Negro inferiority, restriction of Negro slavery, Turkish government a 
good one, Turks to be pushed back out of Europe, Old Testament partly a 
falsification, old Hebrews an unimportant people, the religion of the Old 
Testament ar inferior one. 

C. Non-Enlighteners and enlighteners, combined by him (see 1, C above) deal- 

ing with the following matters: Inborn ethical feeling, inborn inclination to 
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live in society, history supposed to deal with all spheres of life, Negro inferior- 
ity, restriction of Negro slavery, Turkish government a good one, Turks to be 
pushed back out of Europe. 


. Non-Enlighteners incorporated—contrary to some other enlighteners—into 


his own enlightened concept (see 1, D above) dealing with the following mat- 
ters: Indians not superior beings, Mohammed a fanatic, Jews an inferior 
people. 


. His own (see 1, E above) dealing with the following matters: Progress occur- 


ring in the form of independent parallel development, Hindu religion an im- 
portant one in world history, the Mohammedan Middle Ages higher developed 
than the Christian one, Zoroastrian religion important in world history. 


4. Origin of the anthropological ideas of the Liberalism of the nineteenth century: 


They have much more than usually believed originated in cultures different 


from and preceding the enlightenment, especially in Counter Reformation and 
Gallicanism, for the enlightenment is often based on the thinking of these two 
and it transfers the latter to the next generations. 

5. Voltaire’s judgments on special peoples were during the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries: 


A. 


. Without consequences 


Without consequences—for the interest in the problems having disappeared 
—as far as dealing with: Indians supposed to be worthy to be heroes of 
dramas, approval of Jesuits’ procedure toward Indians in Paraguay, disap- 
proval of Jesuits’ political behavior in Paraguay, approval of Jesuits’ pro- 
cedure in China, China the elite land, China to be praised for having an 
esoteric religion for the learned different from that of the lower class, the 
ethical standard of the survivals of the Zoroastrian religion. 


. Without consequences—for being just peripheral in Voltaire’s own system— 


as far as dealing with Japan. 

for new material or methods having been produced 
after Voltaire by persons or groups mentioned below in parentheses—as far 
as dealing with: Indians (travels of Alexander von Humboldt and others, 
excavations, decipherings), ancient Egypt (deciphering by Champollion and 
his followers, excavations), Hindus (German Romanticism especially Schlegel 
and the followers in many countries), Mohammedanism in general (German 
Romanticism), Turks (Hammer-Purkstall). 


. Just accentuating already existing feeling as far as dealing with Spaniards, 


Negroes, Jews. 


. Influential as far as incorporating the Zoroastrian religion into the whole 


of the world history, emphasizing the high standard of the medieval Moham- 
medanism and criticizing the Old Testament. 


6. Voltaire’s general ideas on the anthropologico-historical development were dur- 
ing the nineteenth and twentieth centuries: 
A. Without adherence—at least for long time—as far as denying the importance 


B. Just accentuating already existing feeling as far as the following matters are 


of the geographical factor, common origin of human races, interest on the 
past of uncultivated peoples, possibility to paint a picture of the prehistoric 
past. 
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concerned: Necessity of criticism of traveller’s reports, teleological concept 
of the natural process, different values of races, existence of evil in the world, 
inborn ethical feeling, inborn inclination to live in society, disdain of masses, 
role of great men, role of nations, the prehistoric epoch conceived as a dark 
one, the prehistoric epoch considered as a long lasting one, no belief in unlim- 
ited progress. 

C. Influential as far as considering history as dealing with ali spheres of life and 
with origins and primitive periods of peoples who have developed a higher 
culture out of their former primitive culture, and as far as considering prog- 
ress as occurring in the form of independent parallel development. 


These three concepts were transferred to Condorcet then systematized by 
him, then transferred to Auguste Comte and in many ways indirectly to Mor- 
gan, Darwin, Spencer, and Bastian. This combination forms actually the es- 
sence of the later nineteenth century’s cultural anthropology and cultural his- 
tory—both terms used strictly speaking—as well as of the combination of both. 
This combination is actually a complete concept of the whole development of 
humanity, covering all races, areas, and epochs. At the present time, now turn- 
ing back to our starting point, some anthropologists calling themselves the 
Culture Historical School, oppose the essence of that formerly dominant theo- 
rem, reproaching the over-emphasis given to the parallel independent develop- 
ment. It is not the intention of this article to discuss correctness or inaccuracy 
of this reproach and of the whole system, making this reproach. Besides the 
emphasis given to diffusion and migration vs. parallel development, that school 
insist on inter-relationship existing between anthropology and history—both 
terms used literally—and on a conception of both as dealing with all spheres of 
life, that means on a universal anthropologico-cultural history.** But by doing 
so also the adherents of that school—although they might deny it and assert 
to be based primarily on the ideas of German Romanticism—are actually like- 
wise in the continuity of the eighteenth century and, last but not least, of 
Voltaire. 
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% Sieber and Mueller, The Social Life of Primitive Man (St. Louis and London: Herder Book 
Co., 1941); criticism of that by Honigsheim (American Sociological Review, VI, 6, 1941), pp. 898- 
902; Honigsheim The Problem of Diffusion and Parallel Evolution with Special Reference to Amer- 
ican Indians (Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Vol. XXXIII, 1941), pp. 515-524; 
idem, The Philosophical Back-Ground of European Anthropology (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 
new series, Vol. 44, No. 3, 1942), pp. 385-386. Here the other publications under consideration 
are listed. 
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SOME ANTHROPOLOGICAL TERMS. A STUDY IN 
THE SYSTEMATICS OF CONFUSION By M. F. ASHLEY MONTAGU 


“When J use a word,” Humpty Dumpty said in a rather scornful tone, “it means 
just what I choose it to mean—neither more nor less.”” (Lewis Carroll, Through the 
Looking Glass). 


*“Mann kann wohl sagen, dass alle Absuditaten und Ungeheurlichkeiten, auf die wir 
in der Philosophie-, Religions-, und Wissenschaftsgeschichte treffen, darauf berhuhen, 
dass eine an einem bestimmten Wirklichkeitsbereich ausgebildete Denkform als die 
einzige richtige und der ganzen Wirklichkeit voll entsprechende ausgegeben wird.” 
(Leisgang, Denkformen, 1928, 442). 

“To know requires exertion, it it is intellectually easiest to shirk effort altogether by 


accepting phrases which cloak the unknown in the undefinable.’”’ (Karl Pearson, The 
Grammar of Science, 1899). 


NE of the most important of all the activities of man is language. Lan- 

guage constitutes the process of communication of meanings in order to 
produce some form of action upon those capable of understanding the mean- 
ings employed. Whether the action be an overt act or the generation of an 
idea, whether it be negative or positive action, the end is always the same; 
namely, some vital response on the part of those who receive the communica- 
tion. When words produce acts, they do so through the agency of the meanings 
they possess for the actors upon whom they act. All words, even when they 
are not understood in the dictionary sense, possess some active power. The 
active or activating power may be very little, as when some utterly strange 
word is offered to our ears. In such case the word acts upon us not merely as a 
group of sensations which has been experienced or passively received, but as a 
stimulus which irritates us into the struggle to endow it with some sort of 
meaning, however weak the stimulus, however weak the irritation, and how- 
ever weak the struggle. 

The meaning of a word lies in the action it produces. 

Meaning represents an attempt to understand a thing, the emergent of a 
struggle between the thing and the whole body of meanings which control us 
or we control. Whether we fail or succeed or are only indifferently successful 
in emerging with a meaning which describes the thing or referent will depend 
upon the standards of judgment against which success or failure in such mat- 
ters is measured. Since these judgments are themselves systems of meanings, 
they may be wholly or partially erroneous, and thus lead to the perpetuation 
of further additional erroneous meanings. Such erroneous meanings can only 
be discovered by continuous critical analysis. Their exposure renders the devel- 
opment of more accurate meanings possible, and represents one of the most 
important tasks of critical analysis. 

Many scientists are, unfortunately, unaware of the important role which 
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words play in regulating and conditioning their observations, their inferences, 
and their conclusions. Some fal! into the use of terms the meaning of which has 
never been clearly defined, and which they use in a vague and loose manner, 
sometimes meaning one thing and sometimes another; sometimes thinking one 
thing yet writing another, in Housman’s phrase “calling in ambiguity of lan- 
guage to promote confusion of thought.’' From the scientific viewpoint terms 
possessing such unanalysed versatility are worse than useless, they are confus- 
ing, and should not be used until they have received a definition which agrees 
with the facts so far as it is possible to determine them.? In this connection it 
is well to recall that the word fact, facere, originally meant a thing made. We 
still make our own facts but fail to realise how much of ourselves we put into 
them. 

In the field of physical anthropology which deals with the phylogeny, an- 
cestry, and classification of man such loose terms are particularly abundant, 
and perennially confusing. Some of these terms, and others suffering from simi- 
lar defects, occur also in the field of cultural anthropology. In both fields many 
of these terms are nothing more than pseudo-logical rationalizations based on 
unanalyzed concepts. In the present paper I propose to examine critically the 
most hard-worked of these terms, discuss the senses in which they have been 
used, show how they have contributed to confused thinking, and see what can 
be done about rescuing some of them for use with a clear conscience and a 
steady meaning. Unclear terms are the bane of a science and can do more to 
befog thinking upon important issues than any other single thing. In anthro- 
pology there are quite a few such “fuzzy” terms. It may serve a useful purpose 
to take an objective and critical look at them. 

In the criticisms which follow I should like it to be clearly understood that 
I have myself, at one time or another, used the terms mentioned in precisely 
those ways which I now find so unsatisfactory. Were_I to cite examples I need 
not go further for them than my own past writings. It is because I have found 
these terms so difficult to use clearly and unequivocally that I felt bound to 
examine them, and this paper simply represents my own attempt at clarifica- 
tion of the meaning of these slippery terms. I have not cited examples from 
specific authors because the usages I have here referred to are practically 
universal; readers of this paper will, in most cases, be sufficiently acquainted 
with those usages to render the citation of specific examples superfluous. 


Primitive 


One of the most frequently used terms in anthropology is the word “prim- 


1A. E. Housman, The Name and Nature of Poetry (Cambridge: at the University Press, 
1933), p. 31. 

2 “Definitions are not truly meaningful at the beginning of an inquiry, but only at the end.” 
Bertram Morris, The Aesthetic Process (Evanston, Northwestern University, 1943), p. 1. 
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itive.” The sense in which it is most commonly used is that of “early” or “un- 
developed” or in the combination of both meanings. Generally a culture is 
judged “primitive” when by comparison with the standards of our own it is 
in almost all respects very appreciably less “‘advanced.”’ From the physical 
standpoint some group of mankind, living or extinct, is said to be “primitive” 
when, in comparison with ourselves, its members display characters which are 
believed to be of an “earlier” type or less “developed.” 

Whether the term is used in the cultural or morphological sense, there are 
always two elements present init: one is a conception of time, and the other is a 
conception of progress or development. This is clearly illustrated by the mean- 
ing of the term which is usually opposed to “primitive,” namely “advanced.” 
By ‘“‘advanced” we usually understand the accomplishment of progress or de- 
velopment upon an earlier stage, the going forward or upward from an earlier 
or lower stage. When we use the word “advanced” we assume an earlier less 
developed stage, and it is this earlier less developed stage that we call “primi- 
tive.” Thus, “primitive,” as generally used means earlier in time and less 
complex in progress or development. This is more or less implied in its original 
lexical meaning as pertaining to the beginning or origin. Thus, anything that 
is primitive is nearer the origin than that which is advanced, nearer the origin 
both in time and stage of development. 

Since the publication of Darwin’s Origin of Species in 1859, evolutionary 
or phylogenetic diagrams have taught us to look for the earliest forms in the 
lower sections of the diagram, sections generally corresponding to the position 
of the earlier geological strata or ages. Thus “lower” has come to have an 
equivalent meaning to “early” or “‘earlier’’ and thus directly to “primitive,” 
since “earliness” is implied in the term “primitive.” The notion of “lowness” 
in the evolutionary “‘scale” of development is then extended to mean “low- 
ness” in the intellectual and moral as well as the physical character of the 
individual or group defined as primitive. Thus, for example, the general pic- 
ture of “primitive man” which physical anthropologists perpetrated upon an 
innocent world, was that of a bestial-looking creature, who could not stand 
erect, but shuffled about with knock-knees and bow legs, possessed a bull neck, 
ape-like lips, claw-like hands, mentally resembling a low-grade moron, and 
possessing the morals of an officer of the Gestapo, a wretched cannibalistic 
creature who bludgeoned his females into stupidity and dragged them around 
by the hair of their heads! 

So strongly was this view entrenched in the minds of some anthropologists 
in the first quarter of the twentieth century that when they came to make 
their reconstructions of the remains of fossil man they made them not accord- 
ing to the morphological facts but as they thought those facts ought to be 
represented. Boule’s famous reconstruction of the Chappelle-aux-Saints skele- 
ton is a case in point. Boule incorrectly interpreted the structure of the cervi- 
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cal vertebrae and gave the best preserved specimen of Neanderthal man a 

bull neck like the gorilla. He similarly misinterpreted the morphology of the 

thigh bones and the knee joints, and endowed Neanderthal man with knock, 

bent, bowed knees, and a stoop. Similarly, when the official report of Rhode- 

sian man was published the latter was likewise endowed with lower extremities 

such as it is perfectly certain he could not and did not possess during life. Most 

illuminating of all are the reconstructions of the physiognomy and expression— 

of which we can know absolutely nothing—of “primitive” man as represented 

by Neanderthal man, and “advanced” man as represented by Cro-Magnon 

man. In the former case the physiognomy and expression is made to appear 
very bestia!, while in the latter the spirit of nobility, high intellect, and hu- 

manity radiates from every reconstructed idealized line in the face. In other 
words, “primitive” man was a “low” creature, nearer the beasts than Cro- 
Magnon man, the true member of our own “highly advanced” species, Homo 
sapiens. 

It is in the field of physical anthropology that “primitive” and “early” are 
most often ‘equated’; and here we are afforded an illuminating example of 
the manner in which this type of equation regulates the thinking of its makers. 
If “early” is equivalent to “‘primitive’’, then everything “early” is ipso facto 
primitive. Therefore, when a skeleton is found in an early horizon it must be 
primitive. From this it follows that if the skeleton is not primitive it could not 
have been found in a genuinely early horizon, or if it was found in such an early 
horizon then it must be intrusive, that is to say, washed-in or a burial. The 
skeleton of Galley Hill man is a case in point. This skeleton was discovered in 
September 1888 in a basal gravel at a depth of 8 feet in the 100 foot terrace of 
the Thames valley. Associated implements were of Abbevillian type. But the 
skeleton was that of an undisputed Homo sapiens. Were this discovery to be 
accepted what would become of “‘the orderly succession of evolutionary stages 
in man’s early history”? And so the first objection to be raised was that the 
presence of a nearly complete skeleton suggested that we were here dealing 
with a burial, the skeleton therefore was intrusive, and must belong to a higher 
stratum. But the evidence was absolutely clear that the strata were unbroken. 
The answer to this was that Time must have obliterated all trace of the original 
disturbance. And so because Galley Hill man did not fit the “early-primitive”’ 
formula, because he did not conform to preconceived notions as to how men 
should look when found in an early horizon, Galley Hill man has become a sort 
of orphan child, a foundling of prehistory, whom no one would take in because 
he shouldn’t have been born, according to the conventions of physical anthro- 
pology, when he was. 

When Swanscombe man was found in the same terrace nearly fifty years 
later only a few hundred yards away from the site of Galley Hill, the evidence 
for the Middle Acheulian, Mindel-Riss, age was indisputable. So was the fact 
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that the skull was that of a member of the species Homo sapiens.* But by this 
time (1936-38) finds such as that of Piltdown (1910-12) had prepared many 
anthropologists for the possibility of a much greater antiquity for Homo sa- 
piens than had previously been allowed, and so Swanscombe man, with a pos- 
sible age of a quarter of a million years, encountered little difficulty in being 
accepted as a long lost relative. Had Galley Hill man been discovered fifty 
years later than when he actually had the misfortune to be found he would not 
have encountered so much opposition. Today it is too late to reinvestigate 
the deposit in which he was uncovered, for this has long since vanished, hence, 
Galley Hill man is probably doomed to the equivocal status he now enjoys. 
The terms “low” and “high” are generally equated with “inferior” and 
“superior.” Thus, culturally and physically Neanderthal man was, and the 
Australian aboriginal is, regarded as “‘inferior’’ to Caucasoid man. Indeed, 
since Causasoid man is the classifying agent he is ‘‘superior”’ and all others who 
do not closely resemble him are “inferior.” These terms, “low,” “high,” “‘in- 
ferior,” and “superior,” are heavily weighted with strong value judgments. 
Anything qualified by these terms is endowed with an active qualitative inter- 
est determining the mode of conduct which shall be adopted towards the desig- 
nated object. Each time these words are used they condition thought along 
certain definite intellectual and emotional lines. This is so whether it be the 
man on the street or the cultural anthropologist who is using the term; al- 
though it may at once be said that no one has done nearly as much for the 
better understanding of these matters, and no one is more free of the tyranny 
of such value judgments, than the cultural anthropologist. This has not been 
so in the case of the physical anthropologist who, as we shall have occasion 
to see, has done much to obfuscate thought in these connexions. The cultural 
anthropologist himself, however, has not been altogether free of the confusing 
effects of these terms. While such terms as “inferior” and “‘superior”’ and the 
concepts for which they stand have been virtually completely eliminated from 
the vocabulary of the cultural anthropologists, such terms as “higher” and 
“lower” civilizations or hunters are still occasionally to be met with in the 
writings of some cultural anthropologists. The usage of such qualifying terms 
is, of course, of more than merely academic interest since they serve to influ- 
ence the behavior of every one of the millions of persons who use them; not 
alone of the man on the street, but the behavior of men of distinguished mind 


3 Another human skull together with some vertebrae were discovered in the alluvial gravel at 
Swanscombe about the year 1912, but because of its modern appearance it received, so far as I am 
able to discover, no more notice than a footnote tucked away in a brief article in a volume of pres- 
entation essays. See W. L. H. Duckworth, The Problem of the Galley Hill Skeleton, footnote 
p. 460, in Essays and Studies Presented to William Ridgeway, Cambridge: at the University Press, 
1913 (edited by E. C. Quiggin). These skeletal remains, and the reference to them, has been com- 
pletely overlooked by all writers on the later Swanscombe material. 
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and considerable humanity. Thus, for example, Karl Pearson could write at 
the beginning of the present century: 

“Tt is a false view of human solidarity, a weak humanitarianism, not a true 
humanism, which regrets that a capable and stalwart race of white men should 
replace a dark-skinned tribe which can neither utilize its land for the full bene- 
fit of mankind, nor contribute its quota to the common stock of human knowl- 
edge.’’ And in a footnote to this Pearson adds “‘This sentence must not be taken 
to justify a brutalizing destruction of human life. The anti-social effects of such 
a mode of accelerating the survival of the fittest may go far to destroy the 
preponderating fitness of the survivor. At the same time, there is cause for 
human satisfaction in the replacement of the aborigines throughout America 
and Australia by white races of far higher civilization.’ 

These statements occur in a book which did more for the clarification of 
the thought of two generations of men of science than perhaps any other 
single volume. But Pearson, who was closely familiar with the ethnological 
literature of his time, was so much influenced by the prevailing pattern of an- 
thropological thought, that he accepted the division of mankind and its cul- 
tures into “lower” and “higher” types. That division being accepted it was a 
simple step to take, in the direction determined by the Darwinian concept of 
“the struggle for existence”’ or “the survival of the fittest” to the notion that 
the “lower” races must inevitably be supplanted by the “higher” races to the 
ultimate advantage and good of mankind as a whole. The further implication 
being that the “lower” races of mankind are not really full members of the 
family of mankind at all, and that the good of “mankind”’ is best served by the 
replacement of the “lower” by the “higher” races of mankind. Today in the 
South, and elsewhere, this view amounts to the explicit belief that such peoples 
do not belong within the framework of human brotherhood.5 This is, unfortu- 
nately, still a widespread belief, and is to be found among certain anthro- 
pologists and biologists who are committed to the philosophy of judging man- 
kind in terms of “superiority” and “inferiority.” We find Professor S. J. 
Holmes, for example, practically repeating Pearson’s words. “It may be urged 
with much reason” he writes “that the birth rate of superior peoples should 
be kept high in order that they may conquer and supplant inferior types.’”* 


“Karl Pearson, The Grammar of Science, London, Second Edition, 1900. Revised reprint» 
Everyman Library, New York, Dutton & Co., 1937, p. 310. 

5 “Why was southern conduct, then, [in the year 1942-43] so contrary to all preaching and 
principles which, without a peradventure of doubt, were sincere? Why didn’t the tenets of fellow- 
ship and Christian religion hold here? The only answer was that the Negro did not come within 
the framework of human brotherhood.” Howard W. Odum, Race and Rumors of Race (Chapel 
Hill, N. C., 1943), p. 23. 
®S. J. Holmes, The Trend of the Race (New York, 1921), p. 123. 
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Such views are, of course, part and parcel of the modern conception of “race.””? 
Views to which the physical anthropologists have made the principal contribu- 
tion by their practice of speaking of “from monkey to man” and then arranging 
the various groups of primates upon a phylogenetic tree in which the white 
man is shown to be the latest and highest form while the members of various 
other divisions of man are shown coming off earlier and lower from the trunk 
of the phylogenetic tree. 

Such amiable post-prandial exercises have done considerable harm, in that 
they have for the most part been responsible for giving a spurious scientific 
support to prejudices for which there can be no justification. As I have else- 
where written: 


The average person in our society observes that certain ethnic groups possess physi- 
cal and mental traits which differ from his own. He concludes that these physical and 
mental traits are somehow linked together, that these traits are inborn, and that they 
are immutable. Vague notions about a unilinear evolution assist him to believe that 
such “‘races’’ are “lower” in the “‘scale’’ of evolution than is the group to which he be- 
longs. From such a starting point as Pithecanthropus erectus he envisages a continuous 
progression upwards culminating in the development of his own “‘race” or group.® 


The concept of orthogenetic evolution, of evolution in a straight line, a pro- 
gression forwards or upwards in which an immediately ancestral “inferior” 
form gives rise to a “superior” form, characterises much of the thinking of 
writers on evolutionary subjects. This, in fact, is what evolution is taken by 
many to be. But in actual fact evolution does not occur by the budding-off, 
as it were, of “superior” forms from “inferior” forms, but by changes within a 
group which serve to differentiate it from the ancestral group. Those changes 
may actually render the new group less complex than it was before, or they 
may render it more complex. The new group does not necessarily become 
“superior” by virtue of the change it has undergone but merely different. 
Under certain conditions such changes may prove of advantage to their pos- 
sessors so that they eventually come to be the dominant traits in that particu- 
lar group. But under other conditions those very same traits might prove a 
handicap to their possessors and would cause them to die out. Clearly there 
can be no question then of terming such traits as either “‘superior” or “inferior” 
in the kind of absolutist sense in which those terms are commonly applied. 
The possession of a black skin isa great advantage in regions of intense sun- 
light, it is of no advantage, perhaps even disadvantageous, in areas of low 
sunlight intensity. In the former region a white skin is at a disadvantage, in 


7 The concept of “race” is not discussed here because I have elsewhere treated it at some 
length. See M. F. Ashley Montagu, Man’s Most Dangerous Myth: The Fallacy of Race (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1942, reprinted 1943). 8 Ibid., p. 64. 
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the latter at an advantage. Thus, it is the conditions in which it functions not 
the trait itself which, if anything, determines the value of a trait, a value which 
always refers to specific conditions and not to conditions in general or to 
traits in general. Hence, it may readily be seen that any description of the char- 
acters of living peoples as either “‘superior” or “inferior” to one another is 
erroneous and confusing. 

We shall touch upon these matters again later. Meanwhile we may pause 
to take stock of the manifold meanings which are implicit in the term “primi- 
tive.”” From what has already been said with regard to it, it will be seen that 
the term is a confusing one, for it embraces a large number of different ideas 
or concepts. Some of these concepts are “early,” “lower,” “inferior,” “undevel- 
loped,” “retarded,” “non-progressive,” ‘‘non-evolved,” and “simple.” The 
value-judgments associated with these various ideas when the word “‘primi- 
tive” is customarily used lean heavily towards the depreciative side. It will 
scarcely be denied that the belief is very strongly entrenched that “primitive” 
cultures and “primitive” people are not as “good” as we are. The “‘good” in 
this context usually carries with it a moral as well as a biological judgment. The 
man in the street has not the least doubt that in the scale of human values he 
is a far better man than the “savage.” Cultural anthropologists, as a rule, do 
not suffer from any such delusions, though it is obvious that they have not 
wholly succeeded in making it clear that they do not. 

As Ruth Benedict has said: 


Early anthropologists tried to arrange all traits of different cultures in an evolution- 
ary sequence from the earliest forms to their final development in Western civilization. 
But there is no reason to suppose that by discussing Australian religion rather than our 
own we are uncovering primordial religion, or that by discussing Iroquoian social or- 
ganization we are returning to the mating habits of man’s early ancestors. 

Since we are forced to believe that the race of man is one species, it follows that man 
everywhere has an equally long history behind him. Some primitive tribes may have 
held relatively closer to primordial forms of behavior than civilized man, but this 
can only be relative and our guesses are as likely to be wrong as right. There is no justi- 
fication for identifying some one contemporary primitive custom with the original type 
of human behavior. 


These admirable obiter dicta have not, however, prevented many anthro- 
pologists from continuing to speak of ‘‘primitive religion,” “primitive culture,” 
“primitive economics,” and “primitive law.”’ It may be suggested that such a 
usage represents not only an error of conceptualization but implies the exist- 
ence of a fundamental misunderstanding having serious methodological con- 
sequences. The error of conceptualization is to regard any form of activity 


* Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (Boston, 1934), p. 18. 
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qualified as “primitive” as nearer the primordial state of things than that 
which is not “primitive.’’ The methodological effect of such a view is to create 
an artificial evolutionary cultural framework from which to view the develop- 
ment of culture from the primitive to the advanced, from the simple to the 
complex. In point of fact most so-called primitive cultures are far from primi- 
tive and far from simple. In quite a number of respects such cultures are very 
much more complex than is any western culture. The classificatory system of 
relationships and all that that implies is a good example of the great complexity 
of certain aspects of so-called “primitive culture.”” But much more impressive 
even than this are so-called “primitive languages.” Of these it may, in general, 
be said that they are vastly more complex, and in many ways both more supple 
and more subtle than any western language. And yet these are the languages of 
peoples who have found no use for writing and have therefore failed to develop 
it. For the same reason these isolated peoples have not developed all those 
other traits of culture which are to be found among the cultures of the West. 
There has simply been no necessity, and in the absence of necessity—the 
mother of invention—has essentially been due to the isolation of most of these 
peoples from the fertilizing influences which spring from contact with peoples 
of very different cultures. These isolated cultures are in many ways not as 
highly complicated as ours, but that does not mean that they are themselves 
not complex or that they are primitive or simple. 

The attempt to escape from the consequences of the term “‘primitive”’ by 
the substitution of the term “simpler” for it was bound to meet with failure for 
the reason that the members of such cultural isolates are not really as simple 
as the comparative term suggests. The term “simple” is only a little less ob- 
jectionable than the term “primitive.” It suggests “simple-mindedness,” and 
simpleness where simpleness does not exist, as in the religious, linguistic, and 
social organization of the people. The German Naturmenschen is equally 
objectionable because the peoples whom the term is intended to describe are 
far from being “Nature folk,’”’ and the term carries too many implications 
about being nearer to Nature than other peoples. It may be suggested that a 
more accurate term than any of these would be “isolate or isolated peoples.” 
Such a term would suggest that such peoples have been more or less culturally 
isolated from others for substantial periods of time, and would imply that such 
differences as might culturally distinguish them from other peoples would, to 
an appreciable extent, be due to this cause. The term “isolate” might still 
serve to define more or less culturally isolated groups in other populations. 

When a term possesses confusing qualities and is lacking in definiteness it 
ought either to be redefined or if that is impossible, eliminated altogether from 
the vocabulary of the scientist. I believe that the term “primitive” falls into 
the latter category. 
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Advanced. Specialized 


By “advanced,” it has already been pointed out, we usually understand 
the accomplishment of progress or development upon an earlier stage, the going 
forward or upward from an earlier or lower stage. The term “advanced” is 
usually contrasted with its antonym “primitive.” Other antonyms of “ad- 
vanced” are “backward,” “‘retrogressive,” “‘arrested,” and “retarded.” All 
these terms have on different occasions been used by both cultural and physi- 
cal anthropologists. It is obvious that such terms, if they are to be used at all, 
must be used with the greatest caution. “Backward” implies an inherent qual- 
ity of deficiency, as a “backward child” is one who despite the best of oppor- 
tunities is incapable of developing beyond a certain point. In such a sense there 
are no “backward peoples.” It seems to me, therefore, that this term should 
never be used. 

“‘Retrogressive” in the sense of “backsliding” or reversion to an earlier 
condition is a permissible term in cultural but not in physical anthropology. 
The same may be said of “arrested” in the sense of “‘a stoppage at a certain 
stage,” and of “retarded”’ in the sense of a slowing down of development by 
an occasional stoppage or other means. 

By the measure of certain standards certain cultures are, either as a whole 
or in particular respects, more advanced than other cultures, and similarly by 
the measure of certain standards, so are certain physical types of men or cer- 
tain of their physical characters more advanced than others. “Advanced” is a 
comparative term, its use will always be perfectly legitimate if the standard by 
which the comparison is to be made is always clearly defined. The objection 
to the use of the term always arises when its use becomes indiscriminate owing 
to the non-definition of the standard to which reference is being made. No- 
where is the confusion greater with respect to the use of this term than in 
physical anthropology. 

It is, for example, commonly said that Neanderthal man is not as advanced 
a physical type as is Homo sapiens. By this is generally meant that taken as a 
whole Neanderthal man more closely resembles the putative ancestral stock of 
the Hominidae than does Homo sapiens. The latter has developed further away 
from this stock than has Neanderthal man, hence Homo sapiens is more ad- 
vanced than the latter. The idea of development further away from is associ- 
ated with a reference in time, for the further away one is from the ancestral 
stock the longer is the lapse of time taken to be which has occurred since the 
original departure from that stock. This is how the notion arises that “primi- 
tive” is associated with “early,” and “advanced” with “late.” But there is no 
necessary relationship between these diverse factors; the common assumption 
that there it is erroneous and has led to much confused thinking. As we have 
already seen, there is good reason to believe that Homo sapiens represents a 
physical type which appeared earlier than the Neanderthal type. Now, in 
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what respects may Neanderthal man be said to be closer to the ancestral 
stock of the Hominidae than Homo sapiens? If he is not so in time, what of 
his physical characters? 

In order to answer this question it would first be necessary to know some- 
thing about the morphology of the ancestral stock of the Hominidae to which 
these forms are usually referred, or supposed to be referred, for comparison. 
But the fact is that with the exception of a few teeth and portions of the upper 
and lower jaws we know nothing of the morphology of the putative ancestral 
stock of the Hominidae. This stock is generally assumed to be represented by 
the Miocene fossil genera of apes, Dryopithecus and Sivapithecus. Teeth and 
fragments of the jaws are all that we know these creatures by. Reconstructions 
of the form of the jaws and palate with the teeth placed therein have been made 
from such remains, and such reconstructions are probably reasonably accurate, 
but beyond such limited reconstructions it is not possible to go, except in a 
very general rather vague sort of way. Studies of the actual fossil teeth and 
jaws in relation to the problem of the origin of man have thrown an invaluable 
light upon that problem, but only in so far as the evolution of the teeth and 
jaws are concerned. Inferences as to any other part of the skeleton can at 
best only be speculative. 

Now, how do the teeth of Neanderthal man and Homo sapiens compare 
with the Dryopithecus-Sivapithecus teeth and jaws? The answer to this ques- 
tion is that the teeth of Neanderthal man are further removed from the type of 
teeth found in the Dryopithecus-Sivapithecus stock than are the teeth of Homo 
sapiens. This is particularly true with respect to the form of the pulp-cavity, 
the “‘taurodontism” which is more frequently found in Neanderthal man than 
in Homo sapiens, but in the form of the symphyseal region of the jaw Neander- 
thal man with his receding or undeveloped chin more closely approaches 
the condition found in the supposed ancestral stock than does Homo sapiens. 
The fact is that the chin region of the Neanderthal jaw very much more closely 
resembles that of Homo sapiens than it does any of the Miocene apes. 

In view of such facts it is obviously a meaningless question to ask which is 
more advanced, Neanderthal man or Homo sapiens? Yet that is the way in 
which the question is usually asked. The only correct way in which the question 
can be asked is: In what respects have Neanderthal man and Homo sapiens 
become differentiated from the Dryopithecus-Sivapithecus stock, and how, in 
these respects do the two former compare with one another? We should ask 
the latter part of this question not because we wish to determine which form 
stands “higher” or “lower” than the other in the “scale of evolution” but be- 
cause we desire to discover exactly what changes have occurred. Up to the 
present moment, however, it has been the custom of most anthropologists, as 
well as other scientists, to think of evolution in terms of a straight line verti- 
cally oriented, so that every variety of an order must be conceived to stand 
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either above or below some other variety in the line or scale of evolution. This 
persisting error of thought is responsible for the habit of anthropologists of 
making comparisons between types as if one must be either inferior or superior 
to the other, and the task of the anthropologist is to discover into which cate- 
gories they are “naturally” supposed to fall. Thus systematically do anthro- 
pologists confuse themselves, forcing on nature the limitations of their own 
minds and identifying their view of reality with reality itself. The physical 
characters of many types of extinct and probably of all living varieties of man 
represent variations which have occurred in different groups all originating 
at the same time from the same common ancestral stock. There has been, 
one would say, parallel differentiation in somewhat different directions as a 
result of mutation, mutations which have proven adaptively useful. In this 
sense then, we have an adaptive radiation of types, not a straight line develop- 
ment of one into the other. 

When these facts are understood it becomes clear that we can only deal 
with the question of the variability of man in terms of variation and little else. 
Pithecanthropus and Homo sapiens were very probably contemporaries in one 
phase of their development, but it is highly improbable that they both origi- 
nated at the same time from the same stock. Pithecanthropus most probably 
came off earlier, Homo sapiens later. Actually we do not know, but it would 
seem reasonable to regard some type like Pithecanthropus as one which led to 
the subsequent appearance, by hybridization and mutation, of Homo sapiens. 
Recently extinct and existing types of men did not come into being at one stroke 
as it were. There has been evolution, and more “‘primitive”’ (-early) types have 
given rise to more “advanced” (-later types, but this is quite a different thing 
from saying that all the fossil types we know today stand in a linear relation- 
ship to one another, and that the “‘primitive” types are in all or most respects 
more “primitive” (-less differentiated) than the more “advanced” (-more 
differentiated) types. 

Indeed, it is frequently claimed that Homo sapiens preserves a very large 
number of primitive characters, and that he is far less “‘specialized”’ an animal 
than the gorilla or chimpanzee. The suggestion is even made that man has 
deviated less from the ancestral stock than have the two African apes. If 
Homo sapiens is less ‘“‘specialized” than these two animals, this should mean 
that Homo sapiens is less “advanced”’ than the gorilla and chimpanzee. But 
in the next breath the same writers will claim that man stands not only at the 
head of the primates but also at the head of the whole animal kingdom as its 
most highly developed and most advanced representative! Now, while the 
reader may be an adherent of the belief that the principle of excluded middle 
belongs to the Middle Ages, and that a thing can be both A and not-A at one 
and the same time, he will doubtless perceive that all the statements contained 
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in the above sentences cannot be true, and that there is evidently some confu- 
sion somewhere. 


The error principally responsible for this confusion lies in the practice of 
taking the part for the whole. It is a fact that man’s brain is functionally more 
complex than that of any other animal. The peculiar character of man’s brain 
has yielded him a supremacy over his environment such as no other animal is 
capable of attaining. In this respect there can be no question that man is the 
most advanced member of the whole animal kingdom. Everyone would agree 
to this, but then, in their unguarded moments most writers will proceed to 
argue as if man were the most “advanced”’ animal in every other respect; and 
then when it suits the direction of their argument they will write as if he were 
the one primate who had managed to retain an unusually large number of 
primitive characters. Interestingly enough this latter attribute is generally 
used to demonstrate the superiority of man above the other primates, for this 
retention of primitive characters is used to support the view that man has 
thereby been rendered more plastic, more malleable, more adaptable to the 
various environments which, during his long history, he has encountered. The 
great apes have become over-specialized, the argument usually runs, very 
much like the dinosaurs, they have developed great canine teeth, have become 
too large and heavy, and as a consequence of their narrow specialization are 
doomed to eventual extinction.’° Man, it is generally held, has not gone in for 
such specialization, and has therefore remained unspecialized and extraordi- 
narily adaptable. 

When, however, the facts are considered, facts which are explicitly denot- 
able as opposed to this type of implicit language usage," there is more than a 
doubt that such views can be serious!y maintained. ‘‘Specialization”’ is another 
of those fuzzy terms which may be loosely used in a variety of ways, and which 
may therefore serve the purposes of a writer who will use it in both contra- 
dictory and contrary ways. An animal is said to be specialized when in one or 
more of its characters it has developed to such an extent that it is apparently 
committed to a definite course of present life and future development. It can- 


10 At least one writer, Gerrit S. Miller, Jr., includes man in common with the great apes in 
this judgment, in his paper Man’s Biological Outlook (Science, Vol. 94, 1941), pp. 163-164. See 
also M. F. Ashley Montagu’s reply Man’s Biological Outlook (Psychiatry, Vol. 6, 1943), pp. 359- 
360. 

1! “Anything to which the human organism can react serially point for point is referred to as 
explicitly denotable. That which we know as ‘finger.’ or ‘penny,’ or ‘stone,’ is such an object. ‘Fas- 
cism,’ or ‘democracy,’ or ‘nation,’ to which an individual cannot react in this way, may be referred 
to as implicit language usage.” Raymond Rhine, Explicit Denotation in Language: A Psychological 
Contribution to Methods in the Social Sciences (The Journal of Social Psychology, Vol. 18, 1943), 
pp. 331-363. See also. F. H. Allport, Motive as a Concept in Natural Science (Psychological Review, 
Vol. 37, 1930), pp. 169-173. 
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not reverse the evolutionary trend determined by its specializations. This 
phenomenon is embraced by Dollo’s so-called “Law of Irreversibility of Evo- 
lution.”’ This ‘‘law,’”’ to which there are many exceptions cannot be discussed 
here, but in the light of modern genetic knowledge there is some doubt as to 
its validity. The canine tooth of the gorilla, for example, is said to be a highly 
specialized or over-specialized tooth. It has become tusk-like. None of the fos- 
sil anthropoids was characterized by the possession of such a markedly devel- 
oped tooth. In man, on the other hand, this tooth has undergone an appreciable 
reduction in size. It is difficult to see why reduction in size cannot be regarded 
as much a specialization as increase in size. The foot of the orang is regarded 
as a highly specialized grasping organ. But there seems no good reason to re- 
gard the human foot as anything but a highly specialized supporting organ 
adapted to the erect posture, bipedal locomotion, and a wholly terrestrial 
existence. Furthermore, the human pelvic girdle is very much more specialized 
in all its features than is that of any other primate. So is the human face. In 
fact, man is in many unique ways quite as specialized a creature as is any pri- 
mate. The specializations which occur among the rest of the primates have 
simply proceeded in different directions, precisely as one would expect in an 
Order characterized by such remarkable powers of variability. 

Hence, it seems fairly clear that if the term “‘specialization”’ is to be used at 
all, it must be used, as must the term “advanced,” to refer to specific charac- 
ters and not to the status of the animal as a whole, nor should the term be re- 
stricted to increase in size as opposed to decrease in size. In other words, 
specialization may assume different and contrary forms, and no arbitrary 
selection may be made from among these forms. 

There are several other terms which might be dealt with here, but this 
paper is already long enough. I may deal with these other terms at some future 
time. Here there is one more term I should like to discuss, and I shall have 
done. 


Atavism 


The concept of “‘atavism” reached its greatest heights of popularity during 
the second half of the nineteenth century, but it still occasionally makes its 
appearance in the writings of biologists” and some anthropologists. In point of 
fact, however, this term has always belonged to the world of imagined objects 
rather than to that of reality, and it should therefore be completely dropped 
from the vocabulary of the scientist. 

““Atavism,”’ from the Latin a/avus, an ancestor, is the term used to describe 
the supposed re-appearance of an ancestral character in a descendant member 
of a group in which the character has been lost and does not normally appear. 


‘2 For the latest erroneous use of this concept see I. Cornman, A Basis for Ostensible Reversal 
of Evolution (American Naturalist, Vol. 77, 1943), pp. 80-93. 
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One of the most frequently cited examples of the supposed reappearance of lost 
ancestral structures in man is the gill-pouches of fishes, which are alleged to 
make their appearance in the early human embryo" and which may persist in 
the adult to form an open fistula on the side of the neck. The persistence of 
such a cleft has, of course, no connection whatever with the re-appearance of a 
character which man has lost, for man has not lost this particular character. 
It is present in the early embryo in the form of branchial arches separated from 
one another by grooves, and the persistence of such a groove in an occasional 
adult is simply due to an abnormal process of development or to an arrest in 
development. The condition is neither degenerative nor reversionary but, as 
I have said, simply due to a disturbance in development. 

The occasional occurrence of a “tail” in man or of an azygous lobe of the 
right lung, microcephaly, large canine teeth, the fourth molar, the divided 
malar bone, the “third trochanter” of the femur, the entepicondylar foramen of 
the humerus, supernumerary mammae, and many other characters have been, 
and still are, cited as examples of “atavism.” Yet in every case it can be con- 
clusively shown that such characters are not upon any view to be regarded as 
reversions to an ancestral condition. Changes in development and in develop- 
mental rates resulting in persistence, suppression, reduction, hypertrophy, 
duplication or multiplication of structures and normal variability, are processes 
quite adequate to account for the so-called “‘atavisms” which are commonly 
cited. 

Not every character, however, which has been described as an “‘atavism”’ 
can be explained in this way. Most of the Lombrosian school’s “atavistic”’ 
characters, and such suggestions as von Luschan’s that Beethoven possibly 
represented a reversion to the Neanderthal type, and that his musical genius 
may have been “atavistic,”"* may be dismissed as sheer nonsense. The fact is 
that modern genetic knowledge renders it quite certain that the alleged phe- 
nomenon of “atavism”’ is quite impossible, for it is quite clear that only such 
characters can develop as lie within the potentialities of the genetic systems of 
the mating organisms. Hence, as a concept to account for the appearance of 
certain physical characters or forms of behavior “‘atavism” belongs in the 
Academy of Discarded Curiosities. 


HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOspPITAL, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


18 Neither in birds or in mammals are functional gills ever present at any stage of develop- 
ment. The so-called gill-pouches of man are more correctly spoken of as branchial arches. A com- 
plex cleft is not present between the arches as in fishes. 

4 See F. H. Hankins, “Atavism,” in Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, New York, Vol. 2, 
1932, pp. 290-291; and M. F. Ashley Montagu, The Concept of Atavism (Science, Vol. 87, 1938), 
pp. 462-463. 
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A “SUMO” TGURNAMENT AT TULE 
LAKE CENTER By MARVIN K. OPLER 


SUMO tournament was held at Tule Lake Center on Sunday, June 10, 

1944. Sumo, a style of Japanese wrestling, may be distinguished from 
kendo (fencing) and judo (a defensive and highly formalized type of wrestling) 
in that the latter are commonly taught in schools in Japan and regarded as a 
type of mental discipline. As J. F. Embree points out in his book, Swye Mura, 
A Japanese Village, wrestling matches of the sumo variety are commonly per- 
formed at all town shrines and other public festivals. Sumo is therefore a popu- 
lar male sport, particularly common in the smaller Japanese villages. 

The Tule Lake Center, the segregation center of the War Relocation Au- 
thority, had its first sumo tournament since the segregation program of the 
summer before on June 10th. The following report of the Community Analyst 
of the Tule Center is based on observation, field notes and a parallel account of 
an assistant in the Community Analysis Section. 

“This ancient sport,” stated one informant, “dates back to mythological 
times and is one of the most common and loved customs of the Japanese peas- 
ant folk. The love for sumo has carried over to Japanese cultural communities 
in this country. In pre-war times, and as far back as our parents can remember, 
each village and hamlet held their annual un-do-kais, a kind of village get- 
together or picnic connected with the village shrine. In these, the main attrac- 
tion usually was the sumo tournament in which all the husky village lads 
participated. Thus sumo has a long history in the countryside, and the very 
simplicity of its rules and paraphernalia would seem to prove that it has lasted 
unchanged throughout the centuries,—older than wars and older than 
political systems.” 

The residents of the Tule Center tell me that of all sports which pit man 
against man, sumo is, to their mind, one of the “cleanest”’ and “‘least vicious.” 
Though physical contact is the keynote, sumo, they say, lacks the savage 
ruthlessness of boxing and the prolonged painful holds of catch-as-catch-can 
wrestling. The swmo match is over as soon as any part of the body, fingertips 
included, touches ground. Even accidental contact with the ground ends the 
match. Should any participant step out of the ring, he is the loser. While some 
holds are used to throw an opponent, the fear of real injury is a small one. 

To prevent injury, sumo is surrounded by a number of tabus and practices, 
the most important concerning the use of salt. In Japanese folklore, salt is 
considered a protector of the flesh, and consequently, before each wrestler 
steps into the ring, he takes a handful of salt from one of the baskets attached 
to one of the two opposite east and west corner posts which mark off the raised 
earthen platform as the ring. This salt he freely sprinkles on the floor of the 
ring to prevent injury to himself and his fellows. (In kendo and judo, which are 
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regarded as mental and bodily discipline, no salt is used.) On June 10, the use 
of salt was in effect. 

On June 10, also, a small boy intending to run over to some friends ran in 
front of the seated wrestlers and the ring. The crowd instantly shouted at the 
youngster to run back the way he came, retracing his footsteps. After he had 
done so, the gyoji (referee) immediately sprinkled liberal handfuls of salt 
where the youngster had run to counteract the effects of breaking a particular 
tabu, namely that against stepping between the wrestlers and the ring. Inci- 
dentally, this same occurrence took place at Poston Relocation Center when a 
group of Caucasians, led by an uninformed Japanese evacuee, walked in front 
of the wrestlers to get to their seats; when halfway across, the crowd shouted, 
“Make them go back!” and the visitors walked back and went around behind 
the seated wrestlers. Especially liberal handfuls of salt were sprinkled on the 
ground where the Caucasians had stepped by the gyoji in charge. In the Poston 
case, the crowd was much more caustic in attitude than in the case of the 
youngster. As the crowd knew, walking in front of the wrestlers is said to cause 
accidents in the match. 

On Sunday, June 10, there were two more incidents of this type. A group of 
young fellows, obviously niseis (second generation American citizens), climbed 
atop the wrestlers’ dressing shack and watched the sumo from this vantage- 
point for some time before the crowd became aware. When noticed, they were 
told to get off, a short while after, a truck happened to stop on the edge of the 
crowd and the passengers clambered up to watch the sumo. Again, the crowd 
took note and insisted that they get down. The watching of sumo from atop 
buildings and the like is strictly tabu, since it will also cause injury to the 
wrestlers particularly nosebleed and injury to the hand. By a strange coinci- 
dence, there were exactly two accidents on Sunday, one wrestler getting the 
expected nosebleed and also spraining his wrist. Immediately, many accidents 
were recalled by issei (first generation alien) who have seen endless sumo 
tournaments when the injury occurred after onlookers watched from the roof- 
tops. To the query, ‘‘Why didn’t something happen when the boy ran in front 
of the wrestlers?”’, people answered that the immediate use of salt prevented 
the possibility of injury. Thus ran the conversation of the dyed in the wool 
sumo fans. That one fellow was knocked out when he landed flat on his back 
was explained in the following manner: 


Yes, he fell. Yes, he is knocked out. But look, he is immediately groaning and get- 
ting up. That is what the salt did, the salt they used when the little boy ran out in front 
of the sumoists. Maybe that had something to do with the quick recovery of this sumo- 
tori. 


The sprinkling of salt, which each wrestler and referee observes carefully, can 
be traced back to the days when salt was considered a great help in healing the 
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ills of the flesh. The salt supposedly purifies the ground and somehow protects 
the wrestler from injury should he fall. 

At Tule Lake, the dohyo or ring was decked with simple red and white dec- 
orations of paper. Had traditions been adhered to in full, the corner posts 
would have been decorated with different colors, each post representing a 
season in the year. Ordinarily, the northeast post represents spring and is 
decorated in a green motif. Going clockwise, the southeast post represents 
summer and is covered with red. The southwest post, as fall, is covered with 
white. Winter is the season represented by the northwest pole covered with 
black. The bags of salt used by the wrestlers are always, as at Tule Lake, at- 
tached to the spring and autumn poles. 

The ring itself, as stated above, is an earthen floor or platform raised a foot 
above the ground level and about fifteen to eighteen feet square. There is 
usually a mound breaking ceremony before the matches start in which two 
wrestlers from opposite sides of the ring step inside and level the mound with 
their hands, spreading soft sand, if available, over the earthen flooring. The 
sand is placed in a mound and the gyoji no gunpai (wooden fan of the referee) 
is usually stuck into the mound. The presence of the gunpai or fan signifies 
that the sand is pure. After the mound is leveled, the same two wrestlers, 
novices usually, are matched against each other in the first contest. This first 
match is a highly ceremonial affair—‘‘to put the other wrestlers in the mood of 
sportsmanship and make both winning and losing easier without embarrass- 
ment.” The first fall goes to the stronger, or bigger of the two; the second, to 
the weaker or smaller, thus evening the match to one apiece. Then in the third 
and deciding contest, at the moment of contact, the gyoji separates the two, 
leaving it “undecided.” This separation is said to symbolize the prerogatives 
of the referee, and the whole ceremony is said to prepare the ring, give the 
gyoji his just authority and start the tournament in an auspicious and dignified 
manner. The gyoji and sumo-tori alike have been barefoot throughout all of 
this, for walking on the ring-floor with shoes on will bring certain injury to the 
sumoists. At Tule Lake, I am told, the ring which remains standing from 
tournament to tournament cannot be trod with shoes even when not in use; 
children are instructed to stay off or go barefoot to their play. 

The gyoji, or referee, is the third man in the ring at all times and in point of 
age and authority a most important personage. (No public or official responsi- 
bility is assumed lightly and in sumo one can find no exception to this rule). 
It is said that the crowd is as watchful and certainly more critical of the gyoji 
than of the wrestlers. On Sunday, June 10, the gyoji who began the tourna- 
ment was shouted from the ring because of his inability to call a certain correct 
decision. Falls occur in such a twinkling of the eye that any gyoji must main- 
tain constant alertness. Informants stated that in the tournaments of ancient 
Japan, the gyoji was decked out in full ceremonial regalia, replete with sword; 
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the sword was not to assert authority, but for the purpose of committing 
seppuku (suicide to maintain honor) right then and there should a wrong de- 
cision be made. Of course, the custom has for long been absent and swords are 
contraband of war at Tule Lake. 

In Japan, gyojis are ranked according to ability. At present, I am told, 
there is only one top-ranking gyoji, who with two others, sub-heads, are per- 
mitted to walk into the ring with either zori (sandals) or tabi (socks) ceremonial 
garb on their feet. These men are also the only ones now allowed to carry the 
traditional sword. All others must be clad in tabi. The position of gyoji and the 
caste system applied to it are most persistent. The position of gyoji even today 
is a revered one, and a person wishing to become a gyoji must begin training at 
approximately eight years of age. Conservative estimates have it that it takes 
from forty-five to sixty years to become a top-ranking gyoji. 

The gunpai or wooden fans carried by gyoji also point to feudal caste lines 
of the past. The gyoji’s rank can be told from the color of the silken rope trail- 
ing from the handle of the fan. Since purple is reserved for royalty, the top- 
ranking gyoji wield a fan adorned with a purple tassel. The next rank is indi- 
cated by a purple and white tassel; the next, by red; and the next, by red and 
white. The characters written on the fan likewise have a caste significance 
frequently, since they state the Emperor’s consent to have the gyoji appear 
before him in such garb. Informants stated that from time immemorial the 
Emperor himself was a sumo fan, and that it would be disrespectful to appear 
before him clad in only a long belt-like affair, such as gyojis wear, without his 
prior consent. Today, this custom of “writing the consent” on the fan persists 
as a cultural survival. 

In these matches, a certain tradition is observed when the two contestants 
first face each other. As each wrestler steps on to the apron of the ring, he 
squats standing on his toes with his knees out. He slowly claps his hands sev- 
eral times, and as he arises he stretches out his arms full length, slowly turning 
the palms of his hands over and over. Then he goes to meet his opponent, the 
ceremony indicating that he came unarmed and has no hidden weapon. 

At Tule Lake, the squatting, flexing and stretching of leg and thigh mus- 
cles before each match to get the wrestlers “in trim” could be easily distin- 
guished from the arm-stretching ceremonial which is more formalized. The 
former exercises are purely individual and not unlike the bold posturing and 
game-cock manner of the wrestlers as they appear before the gyoji in a parade 
of muscle and girth around the ring during which they bow as they pass the 
referee, and strut as they pass before the audience. 

In Japan, where professional swmo is comparable to baseball in America, 
the top-ranking sumo-toris are national idols. The name, Futabayama, who is 
grand ozeki (champion) of them all, is a household word. It is said that even in 
this country, where isseis follow the main sumo tournaments with avid interest 
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there is scarcely an issei among Tule Lake residents who does not know who 
Futabayama is. In Japanese swmo tournaments, after the first preliminaries 
are over, the top-ranking wrestlers gather on the apron of the ring and have a 
kind of extravagant ceremonial dance. For this, they are clad only in a thick, 
apron-like affair which is heavily embroidered and extremely ornate. (The 
price of these aprons is from five to six hundred yen.) The dance itself consists 
of posturing, flexing the muscles, stamping the feet, and clapping the hands. 
“The movement is stylized, but rapid and jerky,” said one anthropologically 
inclined informant, ‘‘and not unlike the stamping crow-hop used in a cere- 
monial dance of those Plains Indians.” 

As in kendo and judo, wrestlers fit into a ranked system. There are three 
main ranks. The top-ranking wrestlers, like judoists, are in proper garb when 
wearing only a loin cloth passed between the legs and passing around the 
waist in a black belt. ‘““Black belt” is therefore the name of the highest rank. 
The middle ranks, as in judo, wear brown belts, and the lower ranks a plain 
white belt. In pre-war days, I am told, in the California sumo tournaments 
usually held in San Francisco, San Jose and Los Angeles, the captain of each 
team—the opponents on either side of the ring—usually was distinguished by 
a black belt. 

In Japan, the word goes, wrestlers are generally huge strapping fellows 
with a tendency toward corpulency; this can be seen from the familiar ‘“‘Wres- 
tler Prints.”’ The purpose of weight is to use it against one’s opponent, together 
with principles of leverage, in almost passive fashion. The heavier wrestlers, at 
Tule Lake, always draw the plaudits of the crowd. At the June 10th tourna- 
ment, one fellow who positively overlapped with fat was said to have received 
some training in Tokyo and to have been trained like most of the sumo-toris in 
that country,—on generous quantities of beer and rice,—between weight-lift- 
ing exercises. In the few matches in which he did participate he showed his 
strength by handling his opponents like children. Informants who know more 
of these matters than the writer can discern a difference in the quality of 
wrestling, swmo-style, of those who received their training in Japan and those 
who trained in this country. One sumoist at Tule Lake who went back to learn 
sumo under professionals did not participate in the June 10th tourney. His 
reason was, “‘It would be like wrestling with children.”’ This ozeki, or champion, 
one of the few high-ranking black-belters in the Center, stands 6’4”, weighs 
250 lbs., and is said to have been “the North American sumo champion.” 

The wrestlers are usually known by reputation and rank, and the matches 
are arranged, accordingly, in increasingly higher order of importance. Some- 
times, preliminary matches include the type where any “white belter” wins if 
he can stand off three successive opponents, in king of the castle fashion, with 
only brief periods of rest between. The real matches, however, include two 
worthy opponents. When such a match gets stalemated and both wrestlers 
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seem tired by their prolonged efforts, the gyoji may separate the two contest- 
ants and give them both a breather. After this short rest, the gyoji must place 
the wrestlers in the exact position as when they left the ring. To place a hand 
one inch off on the back of the opponent’s arm would bring enough scorn from 
the crowd to relieve the gyoji of his post. The gyoji must also announce the 
contestants’ names for each match with much the same flourish as a Madison 
Square fight announcer. The more flourish, the better the crowd’s enjoyment 
as the wrestlers enter the ring, always from the east and west sides. 

In a sumo tournament, the final three matches are the most important. In 
these, the wrestlers receive a title for the entire tourney. A victory in one of 
these can atone for any previous defeats of the day. For the final matches, the 
six best wrestlers are selected, the first two contesting for the title of komusubi 
(third ranking champion), the next two for the title of sekiwaki (second rank- 
ing champion), and the last two, in the final match of the day, battling for the 
grand title of ozeki, or top ranking champion. The winners of these matches 
are traditionally awarded a many sheeted ‘“‘flag”’ of tissue paper cut in a time- 
honored pattern. The title of the winners is written on the handle of the “‘flag,” 
and the highly coveted awards are among the many symbols of male superior- 
ity found in this culture. 
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The Pre-Iroquoian Occupation of New York State. Witt1am A. Rircute. (Memoirs, 
Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences, No. 1, xvii, 1016 pp., 20 tables, 165 pls., 
6 figs. Lithoprinted, Rochester, New York, 1944.) 


This is a systematic presentation of what is known of Pre-Iroquoian aboriginal cul- 
tures in New York State, with appropriate, significant conclusions and other discussive 
comments, prepared by the man best qualified in every way to make such a contribu- 
tion. The author describes the research projects, and other sources of data; categorically 
lists the data in considerable detail; discusses the pre-history of the State of New York 
as indicated by significant facts; and logically formulates the resulting conclusions and 
problem concepts. One finishes the report with a feeling that the decks have been sub- 
stantially cleared for further action. 

In representing the picture of cultural variety and succession, the Midwest Taxo- 
nomic Method has been employed as a means of conveniently organizing the otherwise 
chaotic variety of cultural manifestations. The reviewer is pleac<d to note, however, 
that classification has been employed only where need required; there is no apparent 
concept of classification as an objective in itself, and no exertion to complete classifica- 
tion where the cultural data available do not warrant. 

A single example of premature classification is suggested in the following statement 
regarding a focus of the Laurentian Aspect: “A fourth focus has been tentatively de- 
fined from a plentitude of surface evidence, rendered intelligible in the light of the 
excavated material” (p. 265). The recurring complex method of identifying a true local 
cultural manifestation cannot be employed where no sites are excavated. The direct 
historical approach is used whenever there is any history to use, and time stratigraphy 
is interpolated into the picture wherever applicable temporal data are available. The 
monograph affords a good demonstration of the employment of all these procedures, 
each serving its specific purpose, without conflicting with the others, to contribute to 
the clarity and presentability of the total picture. Related physical types are described 
when culturally identifiable burials have supplied skeletal materials. 

The view of the various manifestations presented under Phase, Aspect, or Focus 
names is not one of sharply distinct, biologically exclusive and successive cultures. 
Throughout, the picture is of customs and ways of living based upon traditional training 
but modified and augmented by influences induced by local environment, including 
human neighbors. One is impressed with the evidence of continuous change. The objec- 
tion that taxonomy is and must be biological' in type and presupposes sharply defined 
categories does not seem to apply to its use here. Actually there are a great many 
taxonomic procedures in science, and only one of them is biological. 

Ritchie’s conclusions refer to these continuous changes, through Archaic, Inter- 
mediate, and Late periods, as due both to infusion of cultural ideas from other areas, 
involving movements of peoples, and also to internal growth in an isolated area. The 
author is possibly overcautious in his treatment of apparent instances of cultural influ- 


1 Julian H. Steward, American Antiquity, Vol. 10, No. 1, p. 100. 
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ences from outside his subject area. New York is far from naturally isolated. Lakes and 
river valleys afforded ready access to adventurous bands of aborigines, whether mi- 
grants or roving hunters, from north, south and west. The evidences of cultural diffu- 
sion in this report strongly indicate that these natural means of access to the region 
were rather freely used, especially during the Intermediate and Late periods. 

The aspect of this report which is of particular interest to the reviewer regards pos- 
sible cultural connections between New York and all points west. The assumption, if 
correct (there is no reference to source identification by chemical test), that the copper 
employed by bearers of the Laurentian Culture Aspect is from the Lake Superior region 
(not Lake Michigan; p. 264), in addition to the extraordinary identicality of types of 
copper artifacts from Wisconsin and from New York Laurentian sites, demands some 
explanation other than parallelism. A common northern, “boreal” background might 
account for typological similarities, but certainly not for the Lake Superior source of 
Laurentian copper. If the metal can be demonstrated to have come from the western 
mines, a direct contact, even if only one of trade, is established. Such a contact could 
also account for the presence of identical types of cultural products in the two localities. 

As a matter of fact, the presence of these utilitarian copper implements comprises 
one of the major archeological problems in the region between Lakes Michigan and 
Superior. They have never been found definitely associated with other cultural mate- 
rials in this area; they belong to no known culture complex. It has long been assumed 
that they represent a relatively old time period due to the acid erosion characterizing 
the surfaces and edges of specimens in contrast to the complete absence of this type of 
natural etching on the copper artifacts of known Mississippi, Woodland, and Hope- 
wellian manifestations. So long as the western field continues in its failure to produce 
other cultural remains of the old copper workers, the nature of this connection with the 
New York Laurentians will remain an intriguing problem. Ritchie’s map shows a 
Laurentian distribution in New York which appears to “point” northward for the most 
part, but its fading extension to west of Lake Ontario also suggests western trends. 

The manifestation which Ritchie classifies as the New York Focus of the Hopewel- 
lian Phase certainly has western connections. Ritchie raises the question of proper clas- 
sification here in the statement: “A detailed analysis of the contents of the numerous 
small burial mounds of western Pennsylvania, western New York, and lower Ontario, 
demonstrate the non-Hopewellian, and to a large degree non-deterministic, nature of 
much of their scanty contents, while the surface finds reported from the vicinity of the 
New York tumuli and the artifacts from the non-mound burials in New York and On- 
tario, attributed to the Hopewellian culture, are actually seldom or never recovered 
from true Hopewellian mounds” (p. 202). 

The picture suggests either that hypothetically present Hopewellian burial mounds 
have seldom if ever been found in New York, whereas mounds actually ascribed to Hope- 
wellian are rather of Woodland origin, or that this northern outpost of Hopewellian 
distribution had been so exposed to local cultural influences that it had lost much of its 
Hopewellian character and become something ranging from not quite Hopewellian to 
practically not at all Hopewellian. Traits most commonly encountered in Hopewellian 
complexes are certainly present, but so limited and associated with traits suggestive 
of other than Hopewellian affiliations that the complex suggests at most the well- 

watered margin of Hopewellian influence in space and time. This should not be sur- 
prising under the geographical circumstances. 
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In any case, the evidence of Woodland connections with the west are quite clear, 
in addition to the presence in western New York of Woodland-like burial mounds, which 
are not present in the eastern Woodland burial complexes. Western characteristics are 
apparent in the Vine Valley Aspect rather than in the later Owasco manifestations; 
particularly in the Point Peninsula Focus. The distributional maps support these con- 
clusions. Owasco has a sharply defined western boundary below the center of Lake 
Ontario’s southern shore, whereas Vine Valley extends westward indefinitely along 
both the northern and southern shores of Lake Erie; and the Point Peninsula Focus 
sites dominate the western half of this distribution area. 

Ritchie emphasizes the indication of Hopewellian influence on Point Peninsula, but 
the reviewer is equally impressed with the presence of important western Woodland 
culture-indicative materials. A number of the Point Peninsula artifacts, including 
beaver-tooth tools hafted transversely in antler prongs, deer metapodial beaming 
tools, conical antler projectile points, flat mat-sewing needles, and many of the chipped- 
stone projectile types, have definite cultural associations in Illinois, Michigan and Wis- 
consin manifestations. Unilaterally multi-barbed bone “harpoons,” wide-angled elbow 
pipes, and the two exclusive copper tools: flat “celts” and awls are characteristic 
Effigy Mound artifacts. The two copper forms are as exclusive for Effigy Mound as 
they are for Point Peninsula. This may indicate Hopewellian influence in both instances. 
Point Peninsula pottery bears closer resemblance to western Hopewellian than to 
Lake Michigan techniques, but exhibits treatments also widely present in Woodland 
products of the western Great Lakes area. 

The poor illustrations in this report cannot be ascribed to the lithoprinting tech- 
nique, which is capable of providing cuts which will rival the best of half-tones. The 
reviewer is aware that the author submitted excellent illustrative matter; the editors 
must carry the entire load of blame for the generally poor illustrations, as well as for the 
too numerous errata in the text. 

The reviewer realizes that there are many aspects of this work, both commendable 
and subject to critical question, which have not been touched in this review, in which 
I deliberately have centered attention on certain selected portions of the report which 
have a bearing or problems prevailing in the western Great Lakes area. However, it 
should be said in general that the report is heavily laden with well organized informa- 
tion vital to the subject, augmented by reasonably conservative, certainly stimulating 
discussions and interpretations. 


W. C. McKern 
MILWAUKEE Pusiic MusEuM 


The Fort Ancient Aspect. Its Cultural and Chronological Position in Mississippi Valley 
Archaeology. JAMES BENNETT GRIFFIN. (xv, 392 pp., 157 pls., 18 figs., 10 maps. $6.00 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1943). 


Griffin’s “pocket guide” to the Fort Ancient Aspect weighs five pounds, is 5.5 cm. 
thick, 21 cm. wide, and 27.5 cm. long. Outwardly, this is a very impressive volume, and 
we are happy to report that there is a direct correlation between the exterior and the 
interior of the book. 


This is a study which embodies the use of a number of different archeological 
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axioms, tools, methods, and/or approaches without conflict. Students of the “one 
method or one approach” school should be interested to note that Griffin attacked his 
problem by means of typology, taxonomy (McKern classification), chronological 
classification, and the direct historical approach, using each of these aids insofar as it 
was fruitful. And each contributed its share to the solution of his problem. 

The problem was to define the archeological phenomenon, now known as the Fort 
Ancient Aspect, in terms of its cultural content and component parts; to discover its 
spatial and temporal relationships with other archeological phenomena; to find out if any 
historically known groups of Indians could be associated with the Fort Ancient Aspect; 
and to test some methods, hypotheses, etc., which in 1933 were urgently in need of test- 
ing. The report, begun in 1933, was completed in 1939. It is the most exhaustive study 
of an archeological “‘culture” in the history of eastern United States archeology. 

The term Fort Ancient is a misnomer, because the Fort Ancient earthworks were 
built by Hopewellian Indians. But this error is of such long standing and is so well es- 
tablished that Griffin thought it useless to attempt to rename the Fort Ancient Aspect. 
Consequently the reader must remember that the Fort Ancient Indians did not build 
the earthworks of that name. Griffin satisfactorily disposes of this confusion between 
the two. 

In his first chapter, Griffin provides a geographical setting for the Fort Ancient 
Aspect. 

His second chapter is devoted to a search for historic tribes which might be associ- 
ated with the Fort Ancient Aspect. Siouan tribes are eliminated in a very convincing 
fashion. Griffin analyzes the evidence for the hypothetical Mospelia and other Siouan 
occupancy of the area under consideration and shows that such evidence is not his- 
torically sound, is shaky linguistically, and has no concrete ethnological basis. He con- 
cludes it is not possible at present to identify the tribe or tribes responsible for the Fort 
Ancient Aspect, because there is no documentary evidence for the area involved during 
the time of that culture and because ethnological data suitable for comparisons with 
archeological data are not available. Griffin was well aware of the contrary conclusions 
(both published and unpublished) of other researchers. 

Although no historic tribe definitely can be associated with any part of the Fort 
Ancient Aspect, some Algonkian-speaking group seems to be the best bet, in terms of 
archeological facts and probabilities. This chapter is well documented with maps and 
other source materials. It is one of the best ethno-historical reports we have ever read. 

The next four chapters are devoted to a study of the cultural features of the sites 
in Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky which constitute the Fort Ancient Aspect. Twenty- 
five components are analyzed in terms of their traits, and these are grouped into four 
foci; namely, Baum, Fuert, Anderson, and Madisonville. In the following chapter the 
organization of traits within the Fort Ancient Aspect is examined, and there is a con- 
vincing demonstration that the four foci fall together in a single aspect. The author 
points out that few of the traits considered are peculiar to Fort Ancient. It is the com- 
binations of traits which are unique and which form clearly distinguishable assem- 
blages. 

An unfortunate typographical error on page 44 causes the implication that the 
pottery type Baum Incised does not have incised decorations, whereas the reverse is 

true. 
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In Chapter VIII Griffin discusses the chronological position of Fort Ancient, Adena, 
and Hopewell. He reviews all of the available evidence and demonstrates that the Fort 
Ancient Aspect belongs to a later horizon than do Hopewell and Adena. He suggests 
that Adena in Ohio is somewhat earlier than Hopewell. 

Chapter X is devoted to a thorough comparison of the Fort Ancient and Jroquoian 
Aspects. Similarities and cultural exchanges suggest that Iroquoian and Ft. Ancient 
were roughly coeval in time. 

Griffin examines Parker’s hypothesis of an Iroquoian migration from the lower 
Ohio into the Northeast, and concludes that at present there is little archeological evi- 
dence to support the theory. On the contrary “Iroquoian culture probably has an under- 
lying basic connection with the Northeastern Woodland occupation and was strongly 
influenced by a diffusion of cultural traits from the Southeast, probably the same ones 
that influenced Fort Ancient.” It is very probable, according to Griffin, that the cul- 
tural unity of Fort Ancient was destroyed by late seventeenth century raids of the 
Iroquois. 

When compared with various cultural groupings in the Southeast, Fort Ancient 
seems to show relationships with the groups belonging to the latest horizons. Griffin 
believes that when the details of Southeastern prehistory are available they will have 
an important bearing on the various cultures of the Ohio Valley. 

Griffin demonstrates a relationship between Fort Ancient and the “amorphous ag- 
glomeration of traits known as Middle Mississippi.” The Fort Ancient Aspect appears 
to have been “‘strongly influenced . . . by actual migrations of peoples bearing a ‘Missis- 
sippi’ culture into the southwestern part of the Fort Ancient territory and by diffusion 
of traits from the still functioning culture center.’’ Middle Mississippi would have to be 
a strong group in its area before Fort Ancient could appear as a cultural entity. This is 
an extremely important point in any ethno-historical consideration of Fort Ancient, 
for it establishes certain archeological conditions which previous ethno-historical recon- 
structions have failed to embrace. 

In his chapter on the Upper Mississippi Phase Griffin analyses the traits in the 
Fisher Focus, and concludes that Fisher is a divergent focus within the Oneota Aspect, 
its closest affiliations being with the Grand River Focus. He believes that there are not 
yet sufficient data at hand either to define the characteristics of the Oneota Aspect or 
to present a final test of similarities to the Fort Ancient Aspect, although he has no 
doubt that the latter properly falls within the Upper Mississippi Phase. As to the chron- 
ological relationship of Fort Ancient and Oneota, he concludes that “the Oneota and 
Fort Ancient sites appear to have been occupied and flourishing at approximately the 
same chronological period and to have had cultural interchanges, as shown by the 
presence of definite Fisher and Oneota pottery in Fort Ancient sites and by the pres- 
ence of common traits not characteristic of Middle Mississippi or of an earlier cultural 
group.” 

After presenting a number of well founded speculations which are more fully devel- 
oped in a forthcoming publication, Griffin concludes that “The Fort Ancient Aspect 
represents a Middle Mississippi offshoot which merged culturally with a basic Wood- 
land group already tinged with Mississippian traits. This process (of fusion) was inter- 
rupted by the Jroquois from the northeast . . . .” With regard to the identification of 
the Fort Ancient tribes, he says that “one linguistic stock of sufficient prominence in 
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the area which cannot be eliminated (is) the Algonquian.” Griffin concludes that at 
the present time “no one is in position to interpret intelligently the prehistory of the 
area in terms of tribal migrations.” 

Included in the appendix is a sensible and illuminating discussion of the McKern 
classification. Griffin formulates and discusses a number of underlying assumptions that 
are implicit in the use of this classification. The reviewers feel that if these assumptions 
were Clearly understood the controversy concerning taxonomy would largely disappear. 

Of particular importance are Griffin’s statements concerning the relationship of 
taxonomy to another abstraction often called historical reality. Thus: 


The McKern classification is not a device for the establishment of a time sequence, although tem- 
poral changes within a genetic cultural stream may be arranged in different categories. The classi- 
fication is not primarily concerned with genetic series or sequences, and an attempt to use the 
classification as a means of demonstrating time horizons or cultural development would probably 
result in an inadequate grouping of the phenomena on the basis of likeness or dissimilarity. A 
clear distinction should always be made between the classification of a site as such and a temporal 
and spatial interpretation of the meaning of the classification. By the listing of focus, aspect, 
phase, and pattern traits, a particular linguistic group is not being traced chronologically, nor is 
a genetic cultural assemblance traced to its origin. It is highly improbable that the elements held 
in common by the units of the Hopewellian Phase, for example, constituted the numerically domi- 
nant cultural content of any specific ethnic group, or the pre-existing culture content of any one 
of the tribal entities which came to be included in the Hopewellian cultural complex. Assuming 
for the moment that Sapir’s suggested grouping of the Hokan-Siouan languages into one stock 
will eventually be demonstrated, one could hardly hope to recover the material culture traits of 
the group which spoke the parent tongue by attempting to find the elements in common among 
the traits from sites assignable to that present-day linguistic assemblage. If one assumes further 
that the Iroquoian, Fort Ancient, and Oneota aspects constitute the Upper Mississippi Phase, 
the traits held in common are almost certainly not a cultural conclave from which these diverse 
groups differentiated, but are selected elements or generalities which are likely to be a recent 
overlay rather than primitive common elements. The historic development of the Mississippi 
Pattern is one problem, but the cultural history of any group or groups that happened to possess 
that culture at a particular period of time is quite another problem, even though they may have 
been intimately related for a part of that development. For example, there almost certainly was a 
time when the physical ancestors of the Chiwere Sioux did not have the culture now classified as 
Upper Mississippi. 

The volume contains a good index and an appendix in which there are pottery type 
descriptions with accompanying tables, and an excellent table comparing the non- 
pottery traits of the individual Fort Ancient components. 

This report has a special significance in eastern archeology, for Griffin’s use of the 
McKern classification most closely approaches what was intended by McKern (his 
views of 1935 and later). If Griffin’s report had been completed and published earlier, 
it might well have served (by example) to clarify and to illustrate an intelligent use of 
the classification; thus avoiding considerable confusion with regard to the meaning and 
utility of this method. The confusion resulted from loose and careless usages. Here the 
classification is merely a means by which Griffin ordered his data so that he would have 
an entity, definable as a whole or by parts, which he could manipulate for other desir- 
able operations. Even the most rabid operators of “‘time machines” try to define their 
archeological entities before they begin their juggling acts, and for such definition the 
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McKern classification seems suitable and even desirable in many instances. But 
taxonomy is only one operation in a complete archeological analysis and interpre- 
tation. 


DONALD COLLIER AND GEORGE I. Qurmsy, Jr. 
Cuicaco NATURAL History MuseuM 


MIDDLE AMERICA 


The Indian Background of Colonial Yucatan. Ratpu L. Roys. (Carnegie Institution of 
Washington Publication 548. viii, 244 pp., 23 figs., 6 maps, Washington, 1943.) 


Non-specialists interested in Middle America, as well as professional Mayanists, 
should find Ralph L. Roys’ The Indian Background of Colonial Yucatan a stimulating 
and useful volume. In excellent prose the author unpretentiously focuses attention on 
the Maya as seen by early Spanish commentators and on the contributions which 
existing native institutions could make to the gradual evolution of a colonial society 
that combined European ideas and ideals with indigenous elements to form a rather 
stable equilibrium for everyday living. Roys is less concerned with dramatic incident 
than with summary of native social and political life at Conquest, and with discussion 
and review of specific problems of administration which the Spanish newcomers faced 
and solved to a remarkable degree by skillful adaptation of the social resources at hand. 
Neither an apologetic nor a polemic, the work embodies considerable careful scholar- 
ship and personal research. Roys synthesizes in workmanlike manner a store of estab- 
lished but scattered information and adds to it new data on some ill-explored phases of 
colonial Yucatecan history. The book has all the earmarks of a standard work. 

Roys’ current contribution consists of three specialized studies which highlight dif- 
ferent aspects of his title theme. The first and longest division (pp. 3-126) presents a 
generalized picture of the Yucatecan Maya and their neighbors in Tabasco, Chiapas, 
and the coastal regions of Honduras, with emphasis on Yucatan; under the general 
rubric “What the Spaniards found in Yucatan” are subsumed data on geography, 
political institutions, and daily life. The second section (pp. 129-171) narrows the dis- 
cussion to a careful review of a Spanish policy which sought and gained social stability 
in local self-government by utilizing responsible existing native leadership; this valuable 
section is entitled ““The Cacique System in Yucatan.” Finally, as an appendix (pp. 175- 
194) Roys includes materials similar to those appearing in his The titles of Ebtun by an 
introduction, translation, and gloss of three post-Conquest native documents embody- 
ing part of The Land Treaty of Mani (1557). In larger context, the Treaty of Mani and 
similar agreements resulted from a Spanish policy which attempted to remove a pro- 
lific cause of dissension among autonomous native units over land by formalizing and 
defining their respective rights and koundaries; in such wise, disagreements could then 
be adjusted through Spanish judicial procedure rather than by war, a marked improve- 
ment over the chaotic pre-Conquest situation of mutually belligerent principalities. 
As each of the three studies has its own virtues, and involves its peculiar set of problems, 
each can be reviewed separately. 

Part I, “What the Spaniards Found in Yucatan” provides a series of verbal pictures. 
These expositions span surveys of the country and the impressions it made on the first 
Spaniards, of its towns and buildings, and physical appearance and costume of the 
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people, as well as summaries of knowledge about their social organization, land tenure, 
agriculture, rounding off with topics like industry and commerce, warfare, religion, and 
and intellectual life. One long chapter deals with similar matters for contiguous native 
peoples, and a bibliographical sketch of the literary sources completes the section. Con- 
sidering that all these subjects are compressed in a little more than a hundred pages, it 
is self-evident that many minutiae are excluded, and that, as Roys states, the result is 
“a very general picture of Yucatecan Maya civilization as the Spaniards found it at 
the time of conquest, since the archaeological remains indicate that this aspect of their 
culture differed somewhat from their earlier civilization.” Inasmuch as Roys has exer- 
cised excellent discrimination between essentials and antiquarian trivia, this compact 
section makes a balanced and clear impression. Sufficient specific detail obviates any 
tendency toward superficiality, while comparative material and controversy have been 
minimized. 

All chapters in Part I do not contribute equally to new knowledge. Each of the 
topics Roys touches did not hold equal interest for contemporary Spaniards, nor have 
they had for subsequent investigators. In rather well charted areas, where specialized 
literature has been relatively abundant, such as physical geography, or description of 
first meetings between Maya and Spaniard, Roys has little to add. One important 
addition, growing out of a special interest, is his summary of the pre-Conquest terri- 
torial divisions or native states; information selected from his published work on place- 
names, plus a useful map, and personal investigation tend to clarify and correct views 
recently appearing in Tozzer’s Landa (1941), especially as Roys has been unable to 
confirm existence of the vaguely reported provincia of Zipatan. A brief chapter on social 
organization and land tenure, and a slightly longer one on political institutions draw 
added strength from Part II and the Appendix, -vhose detail will be mentioned, but 
also on their own account incorporate facts from Mexican archival sources and from 
the Motul and Vienna dictionaries; these latter sources also have yielded detail on trade 
and commerce. 

Chapters on religion, science and learning embrace some new materials, but are 
more important in other ways. Without overdue simplification Roys has summarized 
many of the accepted findings and valid generalizations which have emerged from his 
own and others’ highly specialized investigations. As these topics have engendered a 
vast bibliography (some of it ultraspecialized) in three centuries, this is no mean feat. 
In these matters, as in others, Roys justifiably has leaned heavily on the monumental 
compilation of testimony, evidence, ana references appearing in Tozzer’s notes—each 
almost an essay in itseli—on Landa. Tozzer’s notes, however, represent but one of the 
valuable tools of research that Roys has wielded intelligently to shape a continuous 
and coherent whole from scattered bits of established fact. 

The value and drawbacks of a pioneer synthesis are apparent in his attempt to 
recapitulate information on the neighbors of the Yucatecan Maya. The original mate- 
rials and subsequent special studies are somewhat limited, uneven in value and number. 
However, by collection and evaluation of the fragmentary material on Tabasco, the 
Zoque, Chol and others, including Hibueras-Honduras, Roys reveals what is known, 
what is tentatively believed, and what is speculative; this is an important step. The 
areas he briefly characterizes were peripheral to the Maya and the mainland centers 
of native high cultures; as such centers often became Spanish seats of power, they re- 
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mained marginal areas in terms of Spanish colonial influences and theaters of action. 

In the bibliographical sketch (as distinct from the usual list of references also ayail- 
able at the close of the volume) Roys gives added proof that, unlike many who dabble 
in historiography, he is a technician sensitized to the difference between testimony and 
evidence. He is aware of the historian’s responsibility not only to specify but to evalu- 
ate his sources, inasmuch as all statements, even by contemporaries of an action, are 
not of equal value. He also has faithfully discharged another, more common obligation, 
that of diligently collecting and winnowing wisely the materials bearing on his selected 
topics. Roys’ delineation of his sources, and in turn their competence, is quite adequate. 
Possibly the only omission worthy of mention are the several issues of the Boletin of 
the Archivo General of Guatemala, wherein documents on which a number of chron- 
iclers based their accounts are reprinted, as are papers which did not find their way into 
such accounts; as these materials bear mainly on neighbors of the Yucatecans, their 
omission is a matter of little moment in the over-all treatment. 

While in Part I of Indian Background Roys has ably evaluated, summarized, and 
contributed important information on commonly discussed aspects of Yucatan, in 
Part II he has taken an important pioneering step by opening up for investigation the 
theory and practice of the cacique system in Yucatan. The pillars on which the study 
is solidly based are new and impeccable data quarried out of manuscript sources, in 
part furnished by France V. Scholes, and especially from the Xiu papers in Peabody 
Museum at Harvard; these latter documents are a corpus of material concerned with 
one family of noble Maya, and have been the subject of an unpublished study by Roys 
and Morley completed in 1941, on which Roys depends for numerous citations. As in- 
dicated above, the cacique system was a useful Spanish administrative device whereby 
local aristocracy among the natives not only was preserved and encouraged, but con- 
tinued to wield hereditary power over their subjects, under Spanish supervision, and 
by which such native aristocracy were given privileges and rights approaching those of 
Spaniards, denied to other natives of plebian origin. As Roys justly points out, this 
aspect of colonial institutional history has received but little attention from historians. 
He also states that his findings are predicated “‘on the basis of inadequate evidence. . . . 
It is a problem which needs intensive study, and such tentative conclusions as are 
reached here may be subject to revision later.” 

In the course of review, Roys touches on the legal background and general principles 
underlying the cacique system, the functions, powers, and privileges of caciques, to 
which he adds a comparison beetween the native governor and the old Maya batab. 
Governors in some respects were similar to the caciques; the batab seems to be his 
pre-Conquest analogue. In view of the paucity of direct evidence and comparative 
material, Roys wisely leaves several questions open. Seemingly the cacique was a 
noble Indian, whose lineage entitled him to become almost an “honorary Spaniard,” 
sharing with the European masters several privileges, usually including permission to 
ride horses, wear Spanish dress, and bear arms, not only denied to common Indians, 
but contemporaneously refused common people in Spain itself. Apparently the status 
of cacique was an ascribed one, based on ancestry, while that of governor was an 
achieved one, often restricted to noble Indians in the early period, but not necessarily 
so later; a document from Oaxaca (which Roys has not seen) requires of governors, an 
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elective post, that they be “Christian, affable, not drunken nor mean.’ The native 
governor, as distinct from the cacique (though one person might be both), filled a de- 
fined office that had fixed duties; he appears as a responsible official who headed the 
local official hierarchy, usually called the Republic of Natives. As Spaniards increased 
in number, and after their régime had become firmly established, some of the early 
power and prestige attached to caciques dwindled; possibly Spaniards no longer needed 
the existing prestige of a cacique to support an invaders’ rule or his mediation between 
governor and Spaniards, governor and people. However, as Roys points out, more 
study of complicated local situations is necessary before any generalizations are vali- 
dated. Roys notes that the Laws of Burgos in 1512 contain special mention of the spe- 
cial role of caciques and their privileges, and that subsequent colonial legislation con- 
firmed tendencies of these early statements. He feels that the cacique system in Yuca- 
tan grew “largely the result of the administrative policy developed in New Spain” 
(p. 134). 

Mention here might be made of an earlier imperial experience in addition to that of 
the New World, which seems to have added its bit to the climate of opinion from which 
emerged the Laws of Burgos (essentially based on Spanish experience in the Antilles, 
as Chamberlain and Simpson have demonstrated). Nearly a hundred years before their 
ventures into trans-Atlantic lands, Castilians had encountered non-Christian, yet non- 
heretical primitive groups not unlike those found in New Spain, when they pushed into 
the Canary Islands. As the natives there were unlike Moors, with whom the Spaniards 
had learned to deal administratively, new precedents had to be set, and at that time 
the Papacy clarified and adumbrated a policy which seems to be linked closely with 
doctrines appearing in the Laws of Burgos and other rather well known instruments 
concerned largely with the New World. In some detail (in one case with special reference 
to the problems a local native noble and his status created) a German scholar has made 
available a provocative collection of documents whose final dates overlap those of the 
Laws of Burgos, but whose beginnings precede them by possibly three generations; 
Wélfel, immersed in a specific problem has not pushed his data into the New World, 
but his findings occasionally give a deeper historical perspective to the materials which 
Americanists customarily use as points of departure. Obviously all New World legis- 
lation did not stem from the Canary Islands—even the word cacique is Antillean—but 
the relatively unexploited comparative information emerging from this early overseas 
venture in which the Papacy and the Castilian Crown were jointly involved does not 
necessarily have to be ignored.? 


1 Alonso de Quiroz, Testimonio de la congregacién del pueblo y cabecera de San Pedro de los 
Yolos, 1603, Ms. in local archive. 

2D. J. Wélfel, La curia romana y la corona de Espafta en la defensa de los aborigenes canarios: 
documentos inéditos y hechos desconocidos acerca . . . conquistas ultramarinas espanoles (Anthropos 
25, 1930), pp. 1011-1185; documents from Vatican and Simancas. See also his Sind die Urein- 
whohner der Kanarien ausgestorben? (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie 62, Berlin, 1930), pp. 282-302, 
and an article I have not seen in original Un jefe de tribu de Gomera y sus relaciones con la curia 
romana, quoted as being in Investigaciones y Progreso (Madrid, October, 1930). Introduction to 
Canarian problems summarily appears in R. B. Merriman, The Rise of the Spanish Empire in the 
Old World and the New (4 vols. New York, 1918-1935), Vol. 2, pp. 171-191, and Vol. 1, pp. 142- 
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Despite its classification as an Appendix, the section entitled “The Land Treaty 
of Mani” forms a third, self-respecting, part of Roys’ book. The translations which 
comprise the bulk of the work derive significant added usefulness by the apparatus 
with which they are surrounded; a careful Introduction and complete notes, sketch 
maps and photographic reproductions of native maps. The documents themselves come 
from the Xiu papers, from the Crénica de Mani (Tulane’s possession), and the Codex 
Pérez. The convention in the Yucatecan town of Mani, described variously in these 
and other sources, met in 1557 at the behest of Spaniards, and was composed of native 
heads of territorial states and units. The purpose, successfully achieved, was to delimit 
their respective boundaries by agreement, after good feeling had been established by 
gifts and wine. The proceedings and surveys throw considerably light on a number of 
topics in Parts I and II. 

As the above paragraphs imply, some of the noteworthy features of The Indian 
Background of Colonial Yucatan lie in its competent craftsmanship, its usefulness as a 
ready reference (considerably aided by an intelligent and complete index), and its 
larger values as one of the infrequent general summaries which serve as inventory and 
framework for further research along orthodox lines, and as a volume which opens up 
some new lines of interest and investigation. Besides the index, references and maps 
already mentioned, a glossary and several photographs give able support to the text. 


Howarp F. CLINE 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


A Primitive Mexican Economy. GEORGE M. Foster. (Monographs of the American 
Ethnological Society V, New York, J. J. Agustin, 1942). 


This compact study is of interest from three points of view. First, it furnishes— 
together with Foster’s articles on the subject—ethnographic materials on the little- 
known Popoluca of Vera Cruz. Second, it provides another study in “primitive eco- 
nomics,” adding to the growing list of recent years a second one on Middle America 
(the first being Charles Wagley’s on a Guatemalan economy). Finally, in applying 
Herskovits’ injunction to anthropologists to write in terms understandable to econ- 
omists, it provides material for discussion of the relationship of the two disciplines. 

These Popoluca, not to be confused with other Mexican groups so referred to, are 
linguistic relatives of the Mixe and Zoque occupying a small area near the Gulf of 
Mexico in the State of Vera Cruz. The largest group of them (perhaps 10,000) live in a 
continuous highland area (the “Sierra Popoluca’’) of 400 to 500 square miles, in some 25 
settlements in all of which the same language is spoken. In the nearby lowlands are 
three additional Popoluca towns; each of these towns, and the highland group, has its 
own language, and the four are mutually unintelligible. Foster’s study, based on mate- 
rials collected in four months in 1941, concerns chiefly the highland group. 

Although these Indians had been Christianized since the earliest Colonial times 


168, 165-166. Best bibliographies in Clements Markham, translator, The Guanches of Teneriffe 
(ognl., Alonso de Espinosa, The Origin and Miracles of the Holy Image, etc. 1594). (Hakluyt So- 
ciety Series 2, Vol. 21, London, 1907), and E. A. Hooton, The Ancient Inhabitants of the Canary 
Islands (Harvard African Studies, Vol. 7, Cambridge, 1925). 
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and knew the use of money and so on, until fifty years ago they were relatively isolated. 
Then, in the nineties, coffee was introduced as a commercial crop, and the Indians not 
only began to work for wages for outsiders, but to grow coffee themselves as a money 
crop; they were thus in some degree incorporated into the large economy. The Revolu- 
tion (1910) made a battlefield of their territory, and when things settled down after the 
considerable dislocation, most of the men knew Spanish. The culture still retains its 
older elements, however: the growing of milpa is still the primary interest, the Indian 
is still the household language, and except for coffee-cultivation and the new items 
brought in with the greater use of money furnished by that crop, the material culture 
and technology are little changed. 

The economy of the Popoluca is not unlike our own—if the more specialized aspects 
of our modern economy are left out of consideration. Rather, perhaps, it resembles the 
economy of Europe before the advent of the national market, industrial technology, 
and large scale business enterprise. With the important and interesting exception that 
value cannot be assigned to land, which is never bought or sold, Popoluca economy can 
be pretty largely described in terms of economic concepts developed out of our culture. 
Foster adds to land, labor, and capital—as factors of production—magical and religious 
rites, somewhat more important in Popoluca than in our culture; but he finds it unnec- 
essary to take importantly into account exotic institutions and beliefs that loom so 
large in many “primitive” economies. In this respect, of course, Popoluca culture is 
typical of most of Middle America, where production, distribution, and consumption 
tend to be “rational,” impersonal, and matter-of-fact despite the frequently animistic 
or religious bent of other institutions. 

This is a very satisfying piece of work—concise, well-written, and remarkably rich 
in detail for its size and the territory covered. Its scholarly and modest tone also give 
the reader a feeling of confidence in the data presented. The faults of the book are 
largely attributable to the brevity of the time devoted to field work; one would like 
much more quantitative material (there is but one family budget, for example, and 
that incomplete), but it is surprising that the author is able to present even as much as 
he has after but four months in a rather large area. 

Foster’s book “represents an attempt to bring together the disciplines of economics 
and ethnology” (p. 3) by presenting the data on this Indian economy in terms familiar 
to the economist. The idea seems to be that the economist is more apt to read and 
profit from an account so ordered, to the advantage of his catholicity. “The economist 
... frequently loses sight of the fact that our society is not the only one, and in his 
quest to make economics a more precise science discovers laws and formulates princi- 
ples that may not necessarily hold in all societies” (p. 1). This reviewer believes that 
Foster overestimates the importance of incorporating the concepts and terminology 
of the economist in ethnographic description; it is difficult to believe that the failure 
to do so accounts importantly for the separation of the two disciplines. 

Oversimplifying, one may say that economists are of two kinds: those who conceive 
of their science as descriptive and empirical (in general the “‘institutionalists”) and 
those who conceive of it as rational and analytical (the ‘‘neo-Classicists,” perhaps). 
Foster’s criticism, following that of Herskovits, surely is meant to apply chiefly to the 
latter group, since the institutionalists rarely formulate “principles” and traditionally 
(beginning with Veblen) take into account anthropological data. But whatever criti- 
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cisms may be levelled at the analytical economists at their best, cannot include a stric- 
ture that they generally mistake their universal principles for empirical propositions 
that are testable by recourse to data of particular societies. The “principles” are based 
on postulates that analytically abstract specifically “economic” behavior and treat it 
as if it existed. They must accordingly be judged not by their empirical “truth” but 
by their usefulness to the purposes intended (a judgment I am neither capable of nor 
interested in making in this review). The postulates and principles do not depend for 
their validity upon investigations in primitive or other societies any more than the 
statement that the sum of the angles of a triangle equals 180° depends for its validity 
upon measurement of the angles of all the triangles one may come upon. Analytical 
economists might broaden their experience if they read ethnographic monographs, but 
their principles would hardly be affected. To assume that an important reason why 
economists do not use ethnographic material is that it is not presented in terms familiar 
to them is, therefore, at once needlessly unflattering to economists (who as scholars 
can be assumed able and willing themselves to apply their concepts to economic phe- 
nomena in primitive groups), and shows some lack of understanding of the nature of 
analytical economics and its relation to ethnological findings. 
Sot Tax 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


IRELAND 


The Irish Stone Age. HALLAM Movtivs, Jr. (293 pp., 59 figs., 7 pls., 7 tabs. Cambridge» 
at the University Press, 1942.) 


This volume deals with one phase of the Harvard Irish Survey which, inaugurated 
and directed by Professor Hooton, involved research in the physical anthropology, 
sociology, and archeology of Ireland. Dr. Movius was director of the Stone Age excava- 
tions, and this book includes not only the results of his work but a discussion of Late 
Glacial and Early Recent chronology in Ireland and related areas. 

The Irish Stone Age is similar in format and arrangement to Grahame Clark’s 
Mesolithic Settlement of Northern Europe. Dr. Movius formally acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to Dr. Clark, and shares with this reviewer an enthusiasm for Dr. Clark’s 
method of presentation. No better model could have been chosen, particularly in view 
of the similarity in subject matter. The two volumes supplement each other and are 
indispensable to anyone seeking reliable English sources on the Old World Mesolithic. 

The approach of Dr. Movius to an admittedly complicated problem is representa- 
tive of the best techniques which modern archeology has to offer. Geology, paleon- 
tology, and pollen analysis are extensively utilized both to establish chronology and to 
gain some idea of the conditions which faced the early Irish primitives. Interpretation 
is no mean task when one considers the fact that the Mesolithic covers an interval of 
some 5500 years and that because of Ireland’s insular position there was a marked lag 


1 Cf. Frank H. Knight, Anthropology and Economics (Journal of Political Economy, Vol. 49, 
April, 1941,) pp. 247-268. This is a lengthy review of Herskovits The Economic Life of Primitive 
Peoples. It was answered by Herskovits in the same number of the journal (pp. 269-278). 
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in the introduction of new ideas. Indeed, Dr. Movius is clearly able to demonstrate the 
survival, even into early Christian times, of a culture essentially to be regarded as 
stemming from the old food-gathering traditions of the Mesolithic. Throughout the 
work there is a clear appreciation of the part played by human ingenuity in meeting 
environmental problems as well as being retarded by them. The significance of diffusion 
is recognized and given its proper place, but it is not permitted to become a mechanical 
concept in which the human carriers of culture lapse into a shadowy automatism. 

Dr. Movius reaches the conclusion that there is no reliable evidence of an Irish 
valeolithic. The presence of a partial land bridge between Great Britain and Ireland 
during the Boreal climatic period (circa 6000 B.c.) enabled the first settlers to enter. 
These folk, of essentially upper paleolithic tradition, seem to have come from southern 
England, attracted, quite possibly, by the rich flint deposits of Counties Antrim and 
Down. Here they were joined by Azilians from southern France and Spain. For this 
culture the term Larnian is suggested. Its early phase closely corresponds to the Cres- 
wellian of Britain. Later, however, it takes on a completely indigenous cast. Tardenois- 
ean influence is lacking, as is shown by the absence of microliths. 

The story of Ireland “in insular isolation on the outermost periphery of Western 
Europe” is essentially one of lagging response to new influences and of strange survivals 
out of the millenial past. Dr. Movius has left the story of Ireland’s full neolithic to other 
hands, but the influences of Ireland’s peculiar geographical situation, so thoroughly 
appreciated in this book, cast long shadows down her later history. Dr. Movius’ sensi- 
tive insight into the play of forces behind stones and bones has aided him in the produc- 
tion of an archeological classic. 

LorEN EISELEY 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


The Influence of the Potato on the Course of Irish History. Revcitirre N. SALAMAN 
(Tenth Finlay Memorial Lecture, pp. 4-32. Dublin: Browne and Nolan, 1943.) 


Dr. Salaman has done both the public and students of ethnology a great service in 
his study of the potato as a culture agent in the social history of Ireland. Opinion is 
is evenly divided among competent students on the subject of the introduction of the 
potato into Great Britain. The tendency of late is to favor the view that it was brought 
to Spain by the Rev. Father Hieronymus Cardan. Carl Sprengel credited Sir John 
Hawkins with its introduction into England in 1563, though Sir Joseph Banks, that 
shrewd and meticulous scholar, believed this was the sweet potato and not the white or 
Irish potato which was imported and grown on Sir Walter Raleigh’s estate in Cork in 
1588. It was, however, Sir Walter’s neighbors, the Southwells, who were really instru- 
mental in its cultivation and popularization in the early years. 

The author holds the view that social environment conditions the acceptance or 
rejection of a new culture element and cites the example of Seville where five years after 
the introduction of the potato it had become the staple article of diet in the hospitals 
of the city. The first recorded mention of the crop is to be found in the Montgomery 
manuscript of circa 1606. Dr. Salaman assumes that any mention or reference to the 
consumption of root by the Irish in the seventeenth century can only mean the potato, 
since parsnip and carrot cultivation was rare and in any case these items of diet were 
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resisted by the people until the Great Famine. Turnips were of course unknown in Ire- 
land in the seventeenth century. 

We know that the potato reached Britain at some late date in the sixteenth century 
when it fell into the hands of Gerard the Herbalist, but it took over 150 years before it 
made any headway in England. Why then did it make so complete a conquest of Ireland 
in so short a time? Aesthetic, nutritional, political and religious factors were necessary 
to convert the people to its acceptance. In the sixteenth century most of the existing 
ports of Ireland did a good export trade in woollen fabrics, timber and live cattle, while 
Dublin dealt more with the import of French wines and luxury goods. Iron and metals 
came from England and Spain. This foreign trade did not affect the lives of the masses 
in the hinterland where each family lived on bare necessities mainly grown or made at 
home. 

Communications and transport were primitive and travel was extremely hazardous 
owing to the unsettled state of the country. The humid, friable, acid soil, the badly 
drained boglands, and the enclosed nature of most Irish farming with its lazybed system 
helped the potato enormously. The clan system, which some Irish scholars affect to 
ignore, with its communal pride and ownership of the land, gave the Irish social groups 
of the day a feeling of belonging together. The potato which was easier to raise and 
cheaper to keep than cereals, was the only crop that could be stacked in the open with- 
out a shed without rotting. 

Before the advent of the potato the masses consumed abundant milk, sour curds or 
bonacllabe, butter, oatmeal, oaten bread, and pudding made from ox blood. The evidence 
as to meat is conflicting. The Irish wars of Elizabeth with their attendant destruction 
of herds and crops gave an added impetus to the propagation of the new crop. It is on 
record that the potato was at first resented in Scotland because it lacked biblical 
sanction and authority. About 1660 Sir William Petty in his Political Anatomy of 
Ireland stated that the potato had become the staple diet of the Irish. During the vari- 
ous wars up to the campaigns of Cromwell, we find that the new crop was the mainstay 
of the people. The potato so reduced the standard of living that young couples could 
marry early, since the hutments which were their homes cost £3 to build, and an acre 
of potatoes was enough to feed a family of six and the livestock. Besides the Church 
actively encouraged large families thus producing a state of affairs which was only 
checked by famine, emigration and disease. While the new crop helped to stem starva- 
tion, it did not improve the material and social conditions of the peasantry. In 1846 
when Phytophthora infestans attacked the potato crop of Europe, the nation faced 
starvation. 

The Irish smallholder spends a fortnight planting, a fortnight digging and another 
fortnight cutting turf, and for the rest of the year follows his inclinations without the 
least ambition of any sort. The only remedy is to teach the peasantry better methods 
and more variety of crops. Contrast this Irish peasantry with the 5000 Moravians res- 
cued by Marlborough in 1709 and settled in Limerick and Kerry where they worked for 
themselves on the land on a four course rotation: potatoes, wheat, oats or wheat-barley, 
and flax. They drilled their potatoes instead of using the lazybed system and fed their 
cattle indoors on good hay in winter. Their homesteads, houses and barns were exceed- 
ingly clean and their diet consisted of potatoes, oatmeal, bread, milk, wheat, poultry 
and some meat. And it is significant that they werel unaffected by the famine of 1846-7, 
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In times of national danger the potato has been a mainstay of the people but by 
encouraging the people to remain satisfied with their subsistence economy, it has un- 
dermined the national will, for the peasantry has neither possessions to lose nor social 
ties to surrender. 


R. E. G. ARMATTOE 
LONDONDERRY, N. IRELAND 


ASIA 


The People of Alor, A Social Psychological Study of an East Indian Island, Cora Du 
Bois, with analyses by Abram Kardiner and Emil Oberholzer. (654 pp., $7.50. 
Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1944.) 


The People of Alor represents a most thorough and conscientious attempt to under- 
stand through a field study the role of culture in the conditioning of personality. The 
author spent eighteen months in Alor, a small island in the Netherland East Indies and 
obviously worked exceedingly hard. She used a number of techniques, some of them 
frankly exploratory. She obtained in detail all the usual ethnological data about insti- 
tutions, much material on early and late childhood, eight long autobiographies, a collec- 
tion of children’s drawings, word associations, gave the Porteous Maze test, and con- 
ducted Rorschach experiments. The latter are analyzed by Emil Oberholzer. Abram 
Kardiner is in the role of theoretical collaborator, analyzing the autobiographies, 
which take up more than half the book. 

The problem is stated separately by both Du Bois and Kardiner and their basic 
points of view do not differ. In its simplest form, Du Bois says, the question is, “Why 
is an American different from an Alorese?” She makes three basic theoretical assump- 
tions: first, the psychic unity of mankind; “second, this may be further elaborated by 
individual, innate personality trends”; “third, these potentialities are acted upon by 
common cultural pressures and result in central tendencies to which the term modal 
personality has been assigned.” This concept is the same as Kardiner’s formulation of 
basic personality in The Individual and his Society. Both Du Bois and Kardiner are well 
aware that their concepts are abstractions, since each person has an individual charac- 
ter and no two individuals are exactly alike. As Kardiner says, ““The concept of basic 
personality structure describes an ambit within which the character of the individual 
is molded.” 

Du Bois gives her own criterion of the success of such a psychocultural synthesis, 
She thinks, it “is in the range and variety of phenomenon that can be brought into co- 
herent relationship. If, for example, one can establish a coherent trend in methods of 
infant feeding, in sex attitudes, in attitudes towards food, economic activities, sacrifices 
and myths, in such a fashion that it has meaning on both cultural and psychological 
levels, then one will have achieved a functional synthesis of unusual importance for 
the comprehension of cultural processes.” 

The book meets the above criterion, for both Du Bois and Kardiner do establish 
this coherent trend. The following are the highlights of this trend. In infancy, the chief 
source of frustration is in feeding, and the author stresses the unsatisfactory feeding 
that the child gets during this period. The women are horticulturists and they return 
to their fields ten days or two weeks after the birth of the child. While the mother is 
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away, the child is not left alone but is cared for by the mother’s sister, or the father or 
grandmother, or older sibling, or some other kin. If the kin happens to be a nursing 
mother, her breasts are available to the child. Otherwise the infant is given premasti- 
cated food or gruel. The mother returns from the field in the late afternoon and usually 
takes the child immediately to nurse and fondle. For the rest of the evening the child 
is either in the mother’s carrying shaw] or on her lap. When the mother is at home and 
not too busy, she offers the breast whenever the child is restless. The new-born infant 
is a center of interest and after the first week is fondled and handled by everyone, men 
and women. The absence of the mother during the day makes her, according to both 
Du Bois and Kardiner, a frustrating object and is responsible for the child’s not forming 
strong attachments to her. 

The next period, from first walking to the age of six, is regarded by the author as 
the time of greatest stress for the child. Again the unsatisfactory aspects of feeding are 
stressed. The mother still goes to the fields, and the child is left in the care of siblings 
or other relatives who give him food “‘more or less generously when he begs or screams” 
for it. The author notes that, after learning to walk, the child loses many of the con- 
tacts and much of the support he had previously received and this is interpreted as 
severe deprivation. Weaning however is done simply and gradually and never occurs 
before a child can walk. There is a lack of consistency in discipline, and either harsh- 
ness or indulgence may be used to keep the child quiet, with the result, according to 
Du Bois, that the child can never establish a clear picture of punishments or rewards. 
The outstanding and striking form of emotional expression in childhood is the temper 
tantrum. 

In late childhood, from five to six to adolescence, the temper tantrums disappear 
and the child learns to take care of himself. Again, it is noted that the children may 
expect a meal only in early morning and early evening, and in between must forage for 
themselves. They may take vegetables from nearby gardens and eat them raw or cook 
them. 

In adolescence, the boys are pictured as having a more difficult time than the girls. 
For both, the administration of disciplines is described as inconsistent, but the girls 
have a more purposive training for their adult roles than do the boys. According to 
Du Bois the boys are seeking a mother-provider in their wives, and the women do not 
want to be mothers to their own children, much less to their husbands. The reason for 
this attitude is that marriage means for women greater economic responsibilities and 
there is an absence of cultural rewards (except posthumous ones in the form of death 
feasts) for the bearing of children. Marriage in Alor is considered by the author to be 
be very unsatisfactory, for the culture fosters a linkage of food, sex, and wealth, and 
all three of these are associated with frustrations and prepare the way for instability 
and distrust in the marital relationships. According to Kardiner, “‘it is only the financial 
arrangements which keep the marriage relationships from tottering.” 

Status among adults depends primarily on wealth. Men control the financial system 
and the currencies consist of pigs, gongs and kettle drums called mokos. The currency 
is invested in three primary directions: the purchase of a wife,.a series of burial feasts, 
that may drag on for a generation or two, and the building of lineage houses entailing 
elaborate financial transactions over several years. Concepts of profit, interest, credit 
and reciprocity are all present. Theoretically the men are the financiers and the women 
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the horticulturists. But the division is not rigid, and acquiring the economic function 
of the other sex is admired as a supplementary skill. 

All men want to be rich, but, according to the author, for the majority, the weak- 
ness in ego development and their lack of consistent training in the receiving of rewards 
and punishments prevents them from reaching their goal. Eighteen men out of an adult 
population of one hundred and twelve were men of real wealth and power. The author 
writes, “It’s not astonishing therefore that so many men accept the role of satellites, 
which is a partial abandonment of goal and a partial continuation of childhood pat- 
terns.” 

The religious attitude of the Alorese might be summed up in the statement that they 
“are as exploitive in their relationship to the supernatural as they are to humans and 
that only a threat of danger makes them placatory.” The motif of sacrifice and feeding 
in the religious ritual is stressed and the author says, “Feeding is the chief cultural tool 
for symbolizing social euphoria and for placating supernatural beings.” This is tied up 
with the hunger of childhood.and early disciplinary relationships. 

The general conclusion about the personality of these people is that they are a 
shallow people, lacking in strong positive affect towards others and in self-confidence, 
overvaluing food and sex, suffering from anxiety, weak superego, low self-esteem, and 
without strong attachments to parents, and hating the parental role. There is an ab- 
sence of enterprise and artistic creation and no interest in the outer world. These are 
in turn due to the frustrating mother, the lack of consistent discipline and a clear re- 
wards-and-punishment system. The male has unconscious hatred of women, grow- 
ing out of his maternal frustrations, and his approach to women is therefore filled with 
much anxiety, and his way of reaffirming his self-esteem is through the quest for 
wealth. The financial system, whereby one can “squeeze” the opponent, channels a 
large amount of intra-social hostility. The female is inducted prematurely into the 
adult role, suffers from maternal frustrations, unconsciously hates both the maternal 
role and men, and envies the male role. Such is the coherent trend depicted by both Du 
Bois and Kardiner. 

This coherent trend may be correct. But we are left with a number of reservations 
about accepting it completely. Some of them are concerned with method and others 
with interpretation. The bulk of the data for this analysis of personality development 
comes from the eight long autobiographies. The author tells us that she began to get 
them after about a year in the community, and that, while she had learned the language, 
she found it necessary to work with an interpreter, that the interviews were limited to 
one hour each morning before the informant began his work, and that they were sup- 
posed to begin with the dreams of the night before. The assumption underlying the 
author’s method is that one can get intimate autobiographical data dealing with feelings 
and personality development through regular recurring work periods with paid in- 
formants. Why make such an assumption? This method may be convenient for the 
field worker and it undoubtedly does produce ethnological data. But should not our 
assumption be rather that the informants will discuss their feelings and emotions 
only when there is some inner need or compulsion and when there is the condition 
of strong sympathetic rapport between them and the investigator? We know of no 
society where people will talk about their private inner feelings on request and in re- 
sponse to questions from a relative stranger at regular periods each day. Obviously, 
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autobiographical data is essential in any study of the cultural conditioning of personal- 
ity. Much of this material in our own society has come through the psychoanalytical 
and psychiatric interview in which the patient is under rather strong inner compulsion 
to talk. Is it possible to get similar data by the methods used in this study? 

We are told very little by the author about the type or degree of rapport with her 
informants. She does tell us how she began, that she purchased the corn crop on the land 
where her house was built, that she gave a feast at its completion, that she held a daily 
medical clinic, and that while she could never wander about unnoticed, she “was ig- 
nored when engrossing matters were afoot.” Since she mentions being clumsy in hand- 
ling a betal nut and making mistakes in dancing, we can infer considerable participation 
in native society. But in the pages in the Preface devoted to how she worked, there are 
very few details on the nature of her relationship with the natives. We are not told 
whether she was with them in their leisurely times of gossip, whether she was with one 
sex more than another, whether it was difficult or easy to become friends with them, 
whether she became particularly friendly with a few, and if so, whether these ever 
talked spontaneously outside of the ethnologist-informant interviews, etc. All these are 
important as conditions under which work is done and should be part of any descrip- 
tion of method. But, we have to glean (correctly or incorrectly) Dr. Du Bois’ relation- 
ships from hints scattered throughout the book and from the data itself. The auto- 
biographies of the men are better than those of the women. We wish the author would 
have offered some explanation. Kardiner, in analyzing, the autobiographies of two of 
the women, Lomani and Kolangkalieta, indicates that the former found the inter- 
views disagreeable and wanted the anthropologist to go home; and in regard to the 
latter, he says, “the anxiety that characterizes Kolangkalieta’s reaction towards any 
invitation to discuss her feelings or to pass judgments on persons and events can, 
under these conditions, be considered a fear reaction towards the ethnographer.” 
No doubt the author was aware of all this, but we regret that she does not give us more 
details and her interpretation. It may well be that where rapport does not seem to 
have been entirely satisfactory, that it was actually better than the impression given 
in the book. 

The natives themselves realize different levels of conversation. Mangam says of a 
woman, “She was talking with her mouth and not with her heart.” The autobiographies 
give the impression that much of the talking is with the mouth and not with the heart, 
which is all right for ethnological data but not for personality development. 

We also rather agree with the statement by Kluckholn and Mower that, “A sub- 
ject’s own statement of his needs, motives, etc. will normally constitute an important 
part of the data but can never be taken at their face value without critical evaluations— 
they must always be interpreted in terms of the reactions of one or more observers.” 
In the autobiographies which are primarily concerned with the past of the informant, 
there is no information from the reactions of an observer. It would have been helpful 
in this situation to have the autobiographies of a man and his wife or a brother and 
sister, where there could have been cross references and observations on each other. 


1 Culture and Personality: A Conceptual Scheme (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, vol. 46, no. 1, 
pt. 1, 1944), p. 2. 
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We have another reservation related to method. We wonder if the autobiographies 
can be used as a picture of the modal personality for the whole culture. The author has 
frankly told us that the autobiographies do not represent the ideal person of Atimelang 
and that the successful men were too busy to work with her and that the “ideal” 
woman was either too unassertive or too engrossed in work to come daily to the ethnol- 
ogist’s house.? Thus all the material from which the modal personality type is drawn 
was taken from the unsuccessful people, those who did not approximate the goals of 
their culture. It is true that the ethnologist has told us that only about fifteen percent 
of the adult men are successful in terms of wealth and power and she implies that this 
is a very small percentage and due to weak ego developmert in childhood. We are not 
sure that we agree with her implication, for we do not know of any competitive societies 
(and Alor represents this type) where more than fifteen percent of the men attain wealth 
and power. And yet some of these other competitive societies have a different type of 
childhood training and a different type of ego development. 

This brings us to the theoretical point, that we think the concept of modal per- 
sonality would be far more significant if used in the plural rather than the singular. Our 
hypothesis is that every society, primitive and modern, might have a number of modal 
personalities.* Status and success might be determi..ing factors in classification. Con- 
stitutional or biological factors might be another. There could be still other classifica- 
tions. We think it unrealistic to operate only with the male and female type. 

In regard to a difference in interpretation, the author gives much data which we 
would take as good evidence of strong positive affective relationships, which are, ac- 
cording to the analyses, supposed to be lacking. The following are only a few examples: 
In the autobiography of Mangam, one girl would not marry him because she did not 
have a “big heart” for him, and wished to marry another man, which seems to us like 
a sign of selective love. Again, there is the story of Seblaka who was so much in love 
with Karieta that she supported her intended husband’s interests rather than the finan- 
cial ones of her own kinsmen. This story is used as an example of frustration concerning 
marriage payments, and the linking of sex and frustration in the minds of young Atime- 
langers. The frustration was, however, not on the intimate level of the male-female 
relationship, but on the ritual level of financial payments. The girl showed her love 
very obviously and we therefore question the author’s interpretation. In the biography 
of Rilpada, there is an anecdote concerning his relationships with a woman named 
Falanata, which the ethnologist herself describes as “romantic behavior.” In the auto- 
biography of Kolangkalieta, very strong love is indicated between a mother and a 


? Dr. Du Bois says, “I am under the impression that inability to secure autobiographical ma- 
terial from the successful type of individuals is an experience many ethnographers have had in 
functioning societies.” But, my own impression is different; namely, that one tends to get this 
type of material from those people with whom one becomes most friendly, and from others who for 
some reason or other are under an inner compulsion to talk. There is obviously a subjective factor 
underlying the selection of those informants with whom one becomes most friendly. 

3 Ralph Linton in his forthcoming book, The Cultural Background of Personality (D. Apple- 
ton-Century, in press), makes the point of a series of different personality norms, associated with a 
particular status, superimposed upon the basic personality type. 
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daughter, who prefers to marry an orphan so she can stay with her mother rather than 
go to her husband’s family. There are many other similar statements of positive af- 
fective relationships which are carefully noted by the ethnologist, but which do not 
seem to the reviewer to be stressed sufficiently in the final interpretations. 

We might ask another question. Should the criterion of success for this method 
depend so much on the logic and coherence of the trend established? In the descriptive 
material the author is very careful to note the permissive as well as the prohibitive 
factors in childhood training. Yet in the final analyses by her and Kardiner, the empha- 
sis seems always to be more on the prohibitory factors. Might not the facts that the 
infant is not left alone during the mother’s absence in the fields, that he is not only fed 
but picked up if he cries, that the mother nurses him as soon as she returns from the 
fields in the late afternoon and that for the rest of the evening the infant is either in 
the mother’s carrying shawl or on her lap, that the infant sleeps with the mother, be as 
important as the fact that the mother is absent in the gardens during most of the day. 
We are not sure that this absence of the mother, which is common among all horticul- 
tural people in Melanesia, would necessarily lead to the mother being an object of 
frustration. My field work in New Ireland, where the pattern of childhood feeding was 
identical to that of Alor, did not give me the impression that it led to feelings of frustra- 
tion. Sometimes, an overemphasis on coherence may lead to over simplification. Our 
assumption is that a very high degree of coherence in the total cultural conditioning of 
personality can be found only when our techniques of investigation are more refined 
than at present and our knowledge of a people and their culture greater than can be 
gained by the best anthropologist in the world in a year and a half in a completely 
strange culture. Perhaps, our goals at the moment should be more modest, although 
we need not lose sight of future ones? 

We have said nothing yet about the results of the Rorschach experiments. If they 
can be used cross-culturally they are obviously a very important check on more subjec- 
tive techniques and they may well give us new leads. The test was given by the ethnol- 
ogist to thirty-seven Alorese, seventeen males and twenty females. And this is all we 
know about the choice of people to be tested. We would like to know whether any of 
the thirty-seven came from the successful group of the culture; or were they too from 
the relatively unsuccessful ones? 

Oberholzer, in his analysis, is very aware of all the difficulties in the analysis of 
material from a strange culture since he does not know what is an original and what is a 
popular answer, and has not the statistical basis which underlies the scoring of Euro- 
pean material. However, the results are both significant and interesting. Oberholzer 
says it can be assumed from the test material that the Alorese are suspicious and dis- 
trustful, timid and insecure, but that there is no neurotic feeling of anxiety and no 
neurotic feeling of inferiority but rather that their fearfulness is part of their natural 
and normal emotional disposition. The tests do not bring out what they fear. “Very 
likely . . . it is something quite indefinite, a fear of something unexpected or uncanny, 
some magic from the test itself, for instance—perhaps the things they feel unable to 
master. Certainly it is more than an anxious expectation that manifests itself merely on 
occasions.” Their general attitude to life is one of “passive acceptance” living for the 
day and the moment. They are lacking in individual personal contacts at the same time 
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that they “‘are:to a very great extent subject to, and at the mercy of, their emotions.” 
He indicates that within the range there is a wide variability and he concludes that 
“in their way and in their cultural milieu they seem to be adjusted.” The findings of 
the tests confirm some of the main points in the author’s description of the modal per- 
sonality, particularly the ones of anxiety and feeling of inferiority. The tests however 
can, by their nature, throw no light on the genesis of these personality characteristics. 
And their significance is slightly diminished by the fact that we do not know the status 
groups from which they came. 

Du Bois has tackled a very difficult and a very significant problem seriously and 
courageously. She has tried out various techniques some of which seem more successful 
than others. She has scrupulously kept her data separate from her interpretation, so 
that the reader may form independent judgments. We are only at the beginning of re- 
search on the cultural conditioning of personality and all studies of this type are neces- 
sarily of a pioneer character. This one is particularly important because of its thorough- 
ness and because of its exploratory nature. Students in the field of personality and cul- 
ture are deeply indebted to both Dr. Du Bois and her collaborators. 

HORTENSE POWDERMAKER 
QUEENS COLLEGE 


Slavery in China during the Former Han Dynasty, 206 B.C.-A.D. 25. C. MARTIN WiL- 
BUR. (Anthropological Series, Field Museum of Natural History, Vol. 34. 490 pp., 
2 pls. map. Chicago, 1943.) 


Dr. Wilbur’s monograph should appeal both to sinologists and anthropologists for 
it deals with an institutional problem of general interest and it presents in translation 
the original Chinese texts on which the argument is based. The translation of essential 
texts as the foundation for socio-cultural analysis is in the best tradition of Oriental 
studies; more recently, anthropologists have also recognized the scientific value of this 
procedure. However, for the anthropologist, who is concerned primarily with primitive 
cultures, the task is comparatively simple. His recorded materials are usually limited 
in quantity, frequently confined to information gathered at one time and from one in- 
dividual. For the student of institutions in so complex a society as China with its long 
recorded history and countless literary criticisms and commentaries, the task, even of 
translating, is hedged with innumerable difficulties. These, Dr. Wilbur, with the aid of 
Chinese collaborators and the advice of friends in the sinological field, has frankly 
faced. He has noted many differences of meaning and interpretation; and still others 
come to mind which, though fascinating and important to the present reviewer who 
constantly in his own work is confronted with similar linguistic, semantic, and aesthetic 
problems, are too technical to warrant discussion here. But despite such reservations, 
t can be emphatically stated that Dr. Wilbur has succeeded not only in faithfully re- 
producing the essence of his texts in English, but also in frequently finding original and 
even brilliant solutions. 

The Monograph is divided into two sections: Part I (pp. 17-252) is devoted to a 
liscussion of Han society in general and the institution of slavery in particular; Part II 
pp. 255-472) contains 138 translated passages of varying length, each preceded by the 
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original Chinese text. In addition, there is an appendix of lesser documents given in 
résumé. 

The social scientist who after a preliminary, but we trust not final, survey of the 
texts turns to Wilbur’s interpretation and analysis will discover that the author has 
treated the sociological aspects of his material with equal competence and care. In an 
introductory chapter (I) he outlines the historical and institutional position of Han 
slavery. His review of Han society, while indispensable to an understanding of the prob- 
lem under discussion, is significant on its own account, for it sheds considerable light 
on the class system during this representative period of Chinese history. Dr. Wilbur 
rightly stresses the existing social fluidity (pp. 41 ff.), but in so doing he does not lose 
sight of the relative stability of the social order which permitted it: “While there were 
no unsurmountable walls between social classes, the number of commoners who ever 
left the class was trifling in proportion to the total group, which itself made up the bulk 
of the population” (p. 46). Chapter II, after explaining the character and value of 
the sources employed, discusses the term “slavery,” first, in its standardized sense, and 
then in connection with the Chinese records on Han slavery. The definitions listed 
in the Chinese dictionaries are not neglected, but the author prefers whenever possible 
the contextual approach because it “involves fewer filtrations and allows us to search 
out Han period meanings from contemporary texts” (p. 64). 

Having thus introduced the reader to the basic social and terminological problems, 
Dr. Wilbur proceeds to investigate the main aspects of Han slavery: enslavement 
(III), prisoners of war (IV), acquisition, hereditary slavery, and manumission (V), 
status of slaves (VI), slave owners and number of slaves (VII), the service functions of 
private slaves (IX), and functions of government slaves (X). A final chapter (XI) 
broadens the scope of the study by defining the specific character of Han slavery and, 
tentatively, that of Chinese slavery as a whole. His conclusions are worth noting: 
numerically, ‘‘slaves seem to have made up not more than one per cent of the total 
population” (p. 241); slaves were used in productive occupations, but “in general, the 
system remained at the level of domestic slavery” (p. 243); in agriculture “slave labor 
seems to have been relatively unimportant” (p. 216, cf. also pp. 248-249). In connection 
with this last point it is significant that Wilbur confirms statements made previously 
by E. Meyer, Max Weber, W. L. Westermann, and M. Rostovtzeff for the ancient 
Near East and by the present reviewer for China in particular and “Oriental” societies 
in general. 

The author also notes “that China had a different kind of society and economy from 
other advanced civilizations in which slavery became fundamentally important” (p. 
244), and he finds the main reason for these differences (and the special variety of slav- 
ery developed) in the role played by intensive agriculture and water-control (p. 245 
ff.). 

Dr. Wilbur’s comprehensive monograph is among the most valuable contributions 
made by an American scholar to the understanding of Chinese institutions. It is through 
efforts of this kind that culture history and anthropology will more fully appreciate 
the work of sinology as an important part of the study of man—the ultimate goal of 
all real humanities. 

A. WITTFOGET 
CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Maria Murder and Suicide. VERRIER Etwin. (xxx, 259 pp., 2 maps, 35 pls. Published 
for Man in India by Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, Bombay, 1943.) 

Ethnologists who interest themselves in the “primitive’’ communities of India have 
for a long time found themselves provided with abundant material on the Annamese 
Naga tribes. These, in truth, are extra-Indic, though it will doubtless be found that 
they do possess some traits in common with the real Indian primitives. Again, the 
ethnologist has taken Rivers’ account of the Todas as a description of some of “our 
primitive contemporaries.” But these with their Nilgiri neighbors form a local and 
somewhat aberrant caste system, and other features of Nilgiri culture make it abun- 
dantly evident that these communities are not “primitives” but present very special- 
ized varieties of classical Hinduism. 

The “primitives” of India are to be found, if at all, in the hill tribes of the Travan- 
core High Range and other parts of the Western Ghats and among the communities of 
the hills of the Central Provinces, Orissa, and Hyderabad. For the latter region there 
has been of recent years an outpouring of literature. Elwin has given us books on the 
Baiga. C. von Fiirer-Haimendorf published The Chenchus at Hyderabad in 1943.1 
Grigson in 1938 published The Maria Gonds of Bastar. Now we have this book by Elwin, 
giving further information on the Maria Gonds, and there has been announced for 
publication in 1944 a magnum opus by him on The Muria and their Ghotul. This in its 
announced 700 pages should provide a classical account of the bachelors’ house of this 
area. Articles on various minor aspects of the tribes have been numerous, especially in 
Man in India (of which Elwin is now editor since the death of Sarat Chandra Roy). 
We now have, or will shortly have, by combination of this new material with the older 
books published by Roy and others, sufficient data to give us some real insight into 
these communities, which probably are the modern representatives of India’s aborigines 
before the Aryan invasion from the Northwest. 

Elwin found, while collecting material on the Muria, that there is a marked differ- 
ence between them and the Bison-horn Maria in the incidence of murder and suicide. 
The Maria show an appreciably higher rate for both. He suggests (p. xix) that the 
ghotul (bachelors’ house, village dormitory) of the Muria, which is lacking among the 
Maria, is an agency in producing among the Muria a high degree of social discipline 
and in bringing about the difference in their favor in the picture of crime. He did not 
] let the matter rest at this point, however; the present book is an examination of the 
cases which give the Bison-horn Maria their reputation for violence, and an attempt to 
work out motives in terms of the community’s culture. The murder cases examined 
’ number 100, occurring from 1921 to 1941; reasonably complete data on another 150 
cases of the same period were not available. For suicide, a similar selection left 50 cases 


covering a ten year period. 
The book contains a very complete analysis of all pertinent details in this material. 
The chapter headings of chapters V to XIV show the author’s tendencies in assigning 


causes: witchcraft and magic, marital infidelity, the desire to eliminate (various incon- 
venient persons), disputes about property, crime in the relationships of family life, 
alcohol, fatigue, revenge, crimes of women, criminal lunacy. I shall not go into details 
further; the criminologist would be more at home here. It must be said, however, that 


1 I have not seen the book and do not know whether a copy has yet arrived in this country. 
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the amount of detail provided is most praiseworthy and makes this a notable eth- 
nological treatise. 

I cannot resist mentioning a detail or two. On p. xxiii there are some interesting 
notes on misfortunes suffered by the Gond tribes investigated by Grigson and Elwin and 
imputed by the tribesmen to the investigations. On p. 185 it is reported on the author- 
ity of various old Marias that formerly witches or men found practicing black magic 
had their teeth “knocked out’”’ or “all knocked out” or “broken” and suffered other 
punishments of various sorts. The Kotas of the Nilgiris believe that Kurumba sorcerers 
who step out of line should have their front teeth knocked out. The reason given is that 
they are thereby prevented from saying spells correctly. This explanation was not given 
by the Marias, but may possibly be the one for them also. 

On p. 78, second line from the bottom, some account of Atami Kosa’s death seems 
to have been omitted. Other misprints are few. The Indian printers of the book are to 
be congratulated on an excellent piece of work. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that the book has a wealth of illustrations including 
many linecuts and 35 plates of attractive photographs, which are not listed in any table 
of contents. These, taken together with Grigson’s photographs, make the Maria one 
of the best pictured communities in India. 

Mr. Elwin is to be congratulated on a most useful addition to Indian ethnological 
works. 

M. B. EMENEAU 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Y Man's Food: Its Rhyme or Reason. MARK GRAUBARD. (213 pp. $2.50. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1943.) 


This is a text without a specific thesis, an interesting collection of nutritional 
miscellanea made enjoyable reading by historical examples of nutritional attitudes. 
The author’s cognizance of dietary habits and man’s behavior towards food is to be 
commended. A fund of information is presented, though at times the material is de- 
tached from the context and some of the examples deserve further clarification. 

There are some misleading statements: for example, that vitamin C (ascorbic acid) 
on oxidation is no longer antiscorbutic. This is not necessarily the case because the first 
oxidation of ascorbic acid to dehydroascorbic acid renders the latter with equal anti- 
scorbutic properties. It is only when the eventual breakdown to 1-threonic and oxalic 
acid occurs that the antiscorbutic property is lost. Another example which is misleading 
is that vegetable fats contain no vitamin A or D. This is not exactly true, because 
many fruits, for example the mango, contain as high as 5,000—10,000 international units 
of vitamin A per 100 grams edible portion. There are many inaccuracies of this type. 

Another point of issue is that there is no discussion of the dynamic state of nutri- 
tional equilibrium. This subject might easily have been made the thesis of this book. 
For instance, Indians consuming certain vitamins at seasons when specific food factors 
are available in quantity are protected against nutritional defects for protracted pe- 
riods of time. This is in contrast to maintenance economy or curative economy. It is 
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only when the dynamic state of equilibrium breaks down, due to the development of a 
deficiency, that the clinical defect manifests itself. However, the author makes much of 
the deficiency but offers no integrated solution for our cultural behavior. There is no 
bibliography, a serious lack for a text which presents controversial issues. Since the 
book is essential a potpourri of ideas, lacks linear development of a proposition, and 
presents many misleading examples, it cannot be recommended from an academic 
standpoint. 


M. PIJOAN 
BETHESDA, MARYLAND 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
SOME GILBERT ISLAND FISH TRAPS 


For a person whose introduction to the Gilbert Islands comes by way of the air, the 
clearly marked outlines of the numerous fish traps will long remain in mind. Scattered 
along the flat wave-washed tidal shelves and also within the lagoons, they are an ever 
present element of the landscape. The traps early drew the attention of American fliers 
who came over the islands from bases in the Ellice group before the Gilbert Island in- 
vasion of November, 1943. Since the most characteristic shape of the traps is that of a 
huge arrowhead with a long straight shaft, the rumor soon grew that the direction of 
the shaft was of military consequence built variously by friendly or unfriendly aatives 
as the narrator chose. Actually, as indicated above, the shape was simply that of the 
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most common type of trap which had been built by the Gilbertese for generations, be- 
fore the prying eyes of modern war interpreted incorrectly a typical feature of local 
native culture. 

The author’s brief tour of duty in the Gilbert Islands permitted him to examine the 
cultural traits of but one island, Tarawa, and that on a very limited scale. Therefore, 
his comments concerning the following material may not hold for all sections of the 
widespread island group. Because of the extensive intercommunication in days of 
peace, however, it is probable that the fish traps of other Gilbert islands do not differ 
too markedly from those here described. Perhaps some other person connected with 
the services will some day fill in the gap. 

Except where the surf beats most viciously against the northern section of the coral 
reef, driven by a strong wind that for a major part of the year does not vary, no part of 
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the reef observed was without fish traps. Within the lagoon the traps were less com- 
mon. 

Although there were several types of traps, all of them were built apparently in 
much the same fashion. Upon the relatively flat tidal shelf of solid coral rock were con- 
structed low walls in the design chosen. These walls had a thickness of about three feet 
and a similar height. The walls of a large trap with an extension to the beach were not 
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uncommonly several hundred yards long, and represented a considerable expenditure 
of time and effort. The traps and the even more laboriously built Bobai gardens are 
understandably the chief form of wealth among these islanders. 

Irregular blocks of coral are as intractable a form of construction material as can be 
found. Where this alone was available, the walls of the traps were loosely built and 
could easily be demolished by the force of the waves. However, where flat sections of 
coral rock were abundant, the walls forming the traps were carefully made from selected 
boulders and presented a sturdy and well built appearance. 

The favorite form of trap was the crescentic enclosure in which the rise and fall of 
the tides, locally four to six feet, snared the fish (Fig. 2 and 3). One of these measured 
one hundred and seventy feet between the tips of its enclosed area. Within the trap the 
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deepest water was to be found in the extreme ends, in which restricted areas the fish 
would be collected by the receding tide. Sometimes this type did not have the shaftlike 
wall from the apex of the angle shoreward as illustrated. Most commonly, however, 
such a construction did exist (Fig. 3, b, c) though its use was not readily apparent. 
However, it is possible that the wall may have been used as a spear-fishing platform or 
as a method of providing two additional partially enclosed spaces into which fish could 
be driven. 

By far the most elaborate trap or series of traps seen was the one illustrated (Fig. 1) 
which ran completely across a shallow tidal inlet into the lagoon. Three of its narrow 
elongated pockets appeared to be designed for containing fish driven into them and 
kept from escaping by nets across the narrow channel. The fourth pocket had a shallow 
throat over which fish might dash if driven by wading natives but by which they would 
not escape if left alone until the tide had fallen slightly and thus trapped them com- 
pletely. This trap pocket (Fig. 1, b) was roughly triangular in shape, each side about 
fifteen feet long. 

Upon the broad coral beach within the lagoon appeared a third type of trap (Fig. 2). 
Its widesweeping shoreward arms would guide the fish inevitably, as the tide fell, into 
its small enclosure. Seen only from the air, its dimensions remain uncertain but the 
pocket appeared to be fifteen or twenty feet in diameter. 

A fourth type of Gilbert Island fish trap was discovered as the author left for duty 
in the Marshalls. As the plane flew over an atoll north of and not far from Tarawa, fish 
traps appeared on the coral shelf below (Fig. 3,a). The enclosure appeared to be fifty or 
seventy-five feet across but the speed of the plane and the height precluded the possi- 
bility of an accurate estimate. This trap had wing walls like the one sketched frem the 
lagoon beach at Tarawa. The trap pocket was of typical shape as shown, but had a gap 
on its beach side through which a falling tide or natives could drive the fish. 

Finally, although a close watch was kept, no fish traps at all were seen in the Marsh- 
alls. Here again, the author had but limited opportunity and saw only two of the atolls, 
namely Majuro and Kwajalein. If traps do exist they may be found on outlying islands 
where the natives were less completely employed by the Japanese and were forced or 
preferred to live, in part, on a native diet. However, it should be remembered that Ma- 
juro itself would fall into that category because the Japanese had no military installa- 
tions there, and the natives still gave no evidence of using fish traps. 

In conclusion, the importance of these hundred of traps to the native economy can 
scarcely be overstressed. The surrounding ocean and the enclosed lagoons of the Gilbert 
atolls teem with fish. The tremendous numbers of fish and the steady contributions 
which the traps have added to the food supply have made possible here a greater native 
population per unit of area than anywhere else in the Pacific. 

Rosin A. DREWs 


THE ORIGIN OF A SIWASH SONG 


In an article entitled “The Lost Song’ which appeared in The Cornhill Magazine, 
London, for May, 1934, Major A. E. W. Salt tells the strange story of the British origin 


1 A condensed form of this article in Magazine Digest, Toronto, for July, 1934, was called 
to my attention by Mr. T. P.O. Menzies, Curator of the City Museum, Vancouver, B. C. 
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of a Siwash potlatch song. In the summer of 1909, according to this article, Major Salt 
went up to Alert Bay on the coast of British Columbia for a vacation. The great attrac- 
tion of his visit was the spring potlatch of the Siwash Indians. As he rested against the 
bole of a gigantic tree listening to the ceremonies of the Indians, he was struck by some- 
thing hauntingly familiar in one of the potlatch songs. He was unable to place the 
melody and asked his two companions, Bryant and Walters, about it. “No one knows,” 
Bryant said. ‘At every potlatch they sing the same old song. It’s Siwash and yet—it 
isn’t Siwash. The accent is Siwash, the lilt is Siwash, but the words are not Siwash. 
Russian, perhaps, of the Bering—maybe a Spanish sea-lingo—possibly a native dialect 
of the Aklavik, of the Babines, of the Aleuts. Quien sabe? ... And there is one odd 
thing; it’s a song of the women. Never before have I known a song of the women only, 
but this is handed down from woman to woman. It’s the funniest sidelight on matri- 
archy I have ever run across, but there it is!” 

Walters, who spoke the native language, sent for Ish-ko-mish, the oldest woman in 
the tribe, and requested her to sing the song for the three Englishmen. “‘At first the 
notes came slowly, but, after a while, her cracked old voice seemed to blot out the noise 
around and start a flood of memory which overwhelmed us all. . . . I shall never know 
whether we whistled or hummed or sang. All I know is that, after a medley of noise, we 
suddenly leaped to our feet, each with his own favorite interjection, followed by a shout 
of amazement, of bewildered astonishment. For... the song of the Siwash of Alert 
Bay . . . was not a song of fiord and glacier and pine forest, but a song of our own, a 
song of the ‘home’ of all of us three. It was disguised indeed, it was masked with strange 
words, but there was no shadow of doubt about it. Over and over again we listened to 
the same refrain: 


‘Oh, dear! what can the matter be? 

Oh, dear! what can the matter be? 

Johanie’s not home from the fair. 

He promised to buy me a pretty brown ribbon 
To tie up my bonny, brown hair.’” 


Having identified the melody there began the task of documentation. Major Salt 
wrote to Dr. Bridge, organist of Westminster Abbey, who sent the letter to Cecil Sharp, 
the great authority on English folk songs. Cecil Sharp was responsible for the revival of 
folk song and dance in England, and collected many songs from descendants of English 
colonists in the highlands of Virginia and in other parts of the United States. Mr. Sharn 
replied that the ballad and tune were both of the end of the eighteenth century. This 
was the “tune of the year,” which was “sung in every coffeehouse, played on every 
flute, the stock in trade of every chapman. The author is unknown. It was first printed 
in a Book of Collected Ballads, which can be seen in the British Museum, and it was first 
sung in 1790.” Several titles are given including “Tipperary,” “Daisy Bell,” “Pat on 
the Back,” and “‘Tiptoe through the Tulips.” 

The author continues; “Now let us link it up with the west coast of British Colum- 
bia. In February, 1791, a year after Oh, dear, what can the matter be won popular favor, 
Captain George Vancouver, R. N., left Falmouth Harbor in the brig Discovery... . 
Vancouver returned to England in October, 1794, after three years of considerable 
achievement.” His voyage in the South Pacific and along the west coast of the United 
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States and British Columbia do not concern us, but we note that, in the autumn of 
1793, he sailed into the waters of Alert Bay. 

Indians love to hear and learn new songs. One of the first questions asked a traveller 
is “Did you learn some new songs?” The men who sailed with Vancouver carried in 
their minds the “song-hit of the year,” and it is easy to suppose they sang it on the voy- 
age. Here is circumstantial evidence that they sang it while in Alert Bay. A sailor who 
sang it must have told an Indian girl the meaning of the words, for it has been handed 
down as a woman's song. Romance? Perhaps some Indian girl of 147 years ago may 
have sung it sadly as she looked across the waters of the northern bay, after the ship had 
gone. But the Indian women said “This shall be our potlatch song.”’ So an English bal- 
lad became a ceremonial song of the Siwash Indians. 

FRANCES DENSMORE 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 


THE ACQUISITION OF SURNAMES BY THE CHIPPEWA INDIANS 


The processes by which Indians acquire their surnames is a subject commonly 
neglected by the ethnologist. Such processes are, however, an intrinsic part of the accul- 
turational picture, and in the case of the Wisconsin Chippewa possess, I believe, 
enough of an ethnological and historical value to be worthy of analysis. This paper will 
deal with the methods by which a band of Chippewa at the Lac Court Oreilles Reserva- 
tion acquired their present-day names. 

Suffice it to say that in the old days each Indian had a personal name not transmit- 
ted to the children, and the family relationships were couched in terms of kinship 
names and a gens system rather than in our system of patrilineal family names. The 
personal name was given him at a Naming Feast held shortly after birth at which some 
older person, a good friend, or a relative, would be asked by the parents to name their 
child. The name and the permission to give it to a child were secured through a person’s 
fasting dream, and it was believed that the power and protection of his guardian spirit 
went to the child along with the name, so a person with a powerful spirit was often se- 
lected. In some cases a child would receive two or even three different names, but each 
was an entity, and in no sense binomial. With the coming of the white man and the 
increasing contact with his culture, the Indian gradually acquired family names, pri- 
marily to meet the new social and economic demands. At the present time every person 
has a family name, although in addition many have Indian names received in the old 
Indian fashion. The acquisition of these family names will be discussed under the head- 
ings of (1) intermarriage with the whites, and (2) the influence of the lumber camp. 

The numerous French names (and nearly one-fourth of all the present names are 
French) reflect the influence of the Frenchmen who came both from Canada and from 
the south (mainly New Orleans, St. Louis, and Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin), first as 
fur traders, and later as lumbermen. Without family ties and historically known for 
their adaptability, they married Indian women (formally or informally) and settled 
down to perpetuate their names. Such marriages were actually encouraged by the In- 
dians, and in one case it is said that a local chief forced John Corbine, a fur trader, to 
marry one of his daughters before he was allowed to do business here. The first group 
came as fur traders and a post of the American Fur Co. was established at nearby Ma- 
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deline Island as early as 1835, in charge of a Michel Cadotte, who subsequently married 
an Indian girl. The name Cadotte is a common one on the reservation today. Other 
traders like Corbine, Baptiste, and Gauthier followed suit, and these names are now 
legion, although Gauthier has been corrupted to Gokey and Baptiste is now Batice. 
A lone English trader by the name of Thayer also contributed his name and seed to 
Indian posterity. 

Intermarriage between white men and Indian women was accelerated by the influx 
of the lumbering industry into this area beginning during the 1840’s. The rugged life of 
the lumber camp attracted many Frenchmen and some Scandinavians, most of whom 
were unmarried, and many of whom subsequently married Indian women. From this 
era came French names like La Ronge, Bisonette, Surrette, Guibord, La Roche, 
Demarais (now Demarr), and Bellisle (now Bellile). The Scandinavians contributed 
Johnson, Olson, and Saether (now Setter). 

The lumber camps also attracted the majority of the able Indian men who took to 
the work and made excellent lumbermen. Most of the men had only their Indian names 
when they started, as this was, for most of them, their first participating contact with 
the economic system of the white man. The result was that the lumber camps became 
veritable christening bureaus, as the timekeepers demanded a first and last name in 
English for their payroll records, because of the difficulty of writing Indian names. 
The Indians confronted with the immediate necessity of getting a new name solved the 
problem in a number of ways. Some of them merely translated their Indian names into 
English and added a first name as evidenced by the present names of John Frog, John 
Crow, Charley Wolf, Vernon Elk, John Kingfisher (many of the Indian names were 
taken from local fauna), while gaiSkibos (to shave) became John Barber. Some shortened 
and Anglicized the names of prominent men in the community. Thus gakaigebe be- 
came Kaigebe, and oSogikiwezi became Oshoge. A few took their gens name as their 
family name, with a member of the lynx gens adopting Link, while one of the martens 
became Martin. In some cases nicknames were taken over as “Billy Boy” became Billy 
Billyboy. Another chap nicknamed by the camp men “Grant” because he wore a hat 
resembling the one worn by the General was signed up as Billy Grant. One fellow who 
had a beard and a mustache, an unusual thing on an Indian (and denoting an admix- 
ture of white blood) was promptly called Charley Mustache. One of the more humorous 
incidents occurred when one Indian was asked his name and he replied “Mike.” He was 
told by the timekeeper that he had to have two names and was asked, “What kind of 
Mike?” “Best kind Mike’”’ was the reply, and thus he was called. His brother in an- 
other camp took the name, Charley Winters. Other amusing but confusing instances of 
brothers taking different family names were Jim Bennette and John Quagon; John 
King and John Mink. If an Indian answered that he didn’t know his name, the time- 
keeper might make up a name for him and arbitrarily assign it to him. In one case when 
an Indian was asked if he had a name, the reply was “kawin’’ which means “no” in 
Chippewa. The timekeeper thought he was giving his name and wrote it down as 
“Cowen,” and so George Cowen was “born.” Thus names taken often on the spur of 
the moment are alive at the present time, and seem destined to carry on. With the in- 
creasing breakdown of the Indian culture and the steady influx of white culture, with 
the resulting greater need for family names, they will live when the old picturesque 
Indian names lie buried in musty treaties and desiccated history books. 
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Such were the main sources of names. It is interesting to note that the policy of the 
Government was to use the Indian names transcribed in English for treaties and other 
official documents. When duplication of names was encountered, numbers were as- 
signed, and one notes in the Allotment Record of 1894 such names as “O-qua-gan No. 
6,” and “Bi-ji-kins 2nd.” If the person had an English name it too was inserted, but 
there was no attempt to assign names. The Government Boarding School did not come 
into being in this community until 1901 by which time the people had names, which 
obviated the need for naming children, as was necessary in schools in other parts of the 
country. It is conceivable that a few who went to other Government schools at an earlier 
date might have received names, and it is probable that the local missions named a few 
in the early days, and a few, like Yankee Joe, acquired names as soldiers in the Civil 
War, but these at best would be an insignificant number. 

This change in names reflects the shift from an unilateral family system to the 
bilateral. When an Indian woman married a white man it broke the gens line which was 
traced patrilineally. Although the Eagle was assigned as the totem of the white man, it 
was more a nominal than functional thing, and was not taken seriously. Intermarriage 
thus confused and weakened the gens system until today it is more vestigial than func- 
tional. Most people still know to what gens they belong, but its role of regulating mar- 
riage, its hospitality demands, and the regarding of gens members as closer than 
brother or sister are largely things of the past. Naming Feasts, although still fairly com- 
mon, are no longer important or necessary, since the child is now born with a name 
that will be used almost exclusively. Along with the gradual disappearance of the Nam- 
ing Feast goes the behavior pattern of the child for his namesake. The present-day 
names also reflect the considerable extent to which these Indians have intermarried 
with the whites and I doubt if there is a single fullblooded Indian among the 1700 now 
on the Reservation. In a broader sense it might also be said that the increase of family 
names has reflected the process and extent of acculturation in this community. 

ROBERT RITZENTHALER 
MILWAUKEE PuBLic MusEuM 


NOTE ON THE NAMES MOQUI AND HOPI 


Although the name Moqui Buttes persists on maps and the word “‘Moqui” is still 
used by the Spanish-speaking people in the Southwest and in Mexico, the name of the 
tribe and reservation formerly called Moqui was long since officially changed to Hopi, 
strangely enough through the instigation of one man, Dr. J. W. Fewkes, and on the 
appeal that the name Moqui sounds like the word meaning “‘dead”’ in the Hopi language 
and is therefore obnoxious to the natives. Hopi has by now become so firmly entrenched 
that it is not the purpose of this note to try to change it back to Moqui, but only to 
record, rather, my experiences with the name. 

Dr. Fewkes was no linguist and did not claim to be. The entire exposé given below 
was set forth to Fewkes, parts of it several times, and all of it was agreed to by him. 

Modern Spanish orthography would distinguish nicely Mocui and Moqui, the form- 
er with the medial sound of -kw-, the latter with that of -k-, but the orthography in 
vogue for earlier Spanish, at the time of the conquistadores and later when the name 
Moqui was first launched, had as its only paraphernalia for distinguishing these two 
sounds the employment of the dieresis for showing that the “u” was to be pronounced; 
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one had to write Mogiii and Mogqui, and usually the dieresis was omitted from the first 
of these forms as causing too much trouble. Forms in other Indian languages designat- 
ing the Hopi tribe and exhibiting -kw- made me suspect that the original Spanish inten- 
tion was at writing Mogqiii and not Mogqui, and sure enough, a visit to the Hopi villages 
revealed to me at last that this was not only the fact of the case, but that Méokwi is 
the native tribal name, as well as that similar sounding words are the tribal name of 
the Hopis in certain near-by Indian languages. The chief of Walpi and several old-time 
Indians knew the name Méokwi as the native tribal name. The Spanish orthography of 
this had patently been Mogiii, more carelessly written and standardized as Mogqui. 

A cotrupt Spanish pronunciation, and an English pronunciation imitating this 
Spanish pronunciation, based on the erroneous omission of the dieresis, sounded almost 
like the Hopi word mé6ki, dead (singular), he died (singular). It was the partial similarity 
of the Spanish corruption to this Hopi word which gave Fewkes the leverage in his 
argument for change. 

Among the forms of near-by languages, especially that of the Keresan, with its 
falling long vowel, needs to be commented upon. The form in prehistoric Keresan was 
Méokwi. The development of the Keresan language with its complete doing away with 
labialization turned this form into Méoki, and this gave regularly modern Méots!. 

The name Hopi, on the other hand, was stated by old timers at the Hopi villages to 
mean Pueblo Indian—for instance, the Laguna Indians were stated to be Hopis—in 
contradistinction to the more warlike or roving Indians, such as the Navajos and Utes. 

The white man gives two such names as Moqui and Hopi a new officialness of 
meaning as well as of pronunciation. All such adaptations seem to Indian speakers of 
the older generations to be incorrect, as they doubtless are, from the Indian language 
standpoint. 


J. P. HARRINGTON 
BurREAv OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


W. B. HINSDALE 


On July 25, 1944, Dr. W. B. Hinsdale died at his home in Ann Arbor after an illness of three 
months. Formerly Dean of the Homeopathic Medical College of the University of Michigan, 
upon becoming Professor Emeritus in Medicine, Dr. Hinsdale was made Custodian of Michigan 
Archaeology in 1922 at the age of seventy-one in the newly-formed Museum of Anthropology. 
Later he became Associate in Charge of the Division of the Great Lakes. His best-known works in 
anthropology are the Archaeological Allas of Michigan, and Distribution of the Aboriginal Popu- 
lation of Michigan. He was also the author of a large number of papers in scientific and other 
periodicals. 


RHODES-LIVINGSTONE INSTITUTE, LIVINGSTONE, NORTHERN RHODESIA 


The Rhodes-Livingstone Institute invites applications for the following research posts in 
Northern Rhodesia and neighboring territories: 
4 social anthropologists or sociologists 
1 economist 


The general terms of service are: 

1. Salary: On scales of £500-£700 in six years, or £450—£700 in nine years according to ex- 
perience. (Persons of very senior status may be appointed at higher initial salaries). 

2. Period of Appointment: Initial appointments will be for 3 to 3} years, with a strong possi- 
bility of extension for a further 3 years. 

3. Probation: Experienced research workers will not have a probationary period. Inexperi- 
enced workers straight from a university will be confirmed in their appointments after 18 months 
service; should an officer not be confirmed he will be required to repay his passage outward and 
pay his own passage home. 

4. Additional provisions: 

(a) Free quarters; 
(b) Free medical services on the same terms and conditions as Northern Rhodesia Govern- 
ment servants; 
(c) Free first-class passages to and from Livingstone; 
(d) Annual local leave, in addition to leave at the expiry of the contract, the latter to 
amount to 5 days for each month of completed service; 

The Institute will contribute £70 per annum towards insurance and endowments 

taken out by officers, while they are in its employ; 

(f) The Board of Trustees will grant sick leave on full pay, for a period not exceeding 12 
months, to its officers who fall ill during the course of their duties or due to the tropical 
climate, and in addition the Board will cover each officer with a £10 yearly accident- 
illness insurance, which will be taken out in the name of the Board; any payments 
under this insurance will be allotted as the Board thinks fit. 


(e 


Applicants are asked to state their age, place of birth, general training, research experience, 
and to give a list of their publications; they should submit as many testimonials, or names of 
referees, as they can; and should send a medical certificate stating that they are fit to do field- 
research in tropical areas. 

Men and women will be considered on equal terms; married couples, both of whom are re- 
search workers, will count as two officers if appointed as such. Men and women serving in the 
national forces are asked to submit their applications, and allowance will be made for the fact that 
it may be some time before they can take up their posts. However, where possible, applicants are 
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asked to state when they would be free to come to Livingstone, if arrangements can be made for 
them to travel. 
To: The Director, 
Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, 
P.O. Box 195, 
LivincstonE, Northern Rhodesia. 


SOUTHWESTERN JOURNAL OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


A new periodical devoted to general anthropology, the Southwestern Journal of Anthropology 
is to be published jointly by the University of New Mexico and the Laboratory of Anthropology, 
which it is hoped will provide an outlet for anthropological papers additional to existing periodi- 
cals. The new journal is open to contributions from any part of the anthropological field—ethnol- 
ogy, archeology, folklore, linguistics, physical anthropology, and anthropogeography—which 
should be addressed to the editor, Leslie Spier (University of New Mexico). Specialization of the 
journal will follow the interests of the contributors. 

The Southwestern Journal of Anthropology will appear as an annual volume of 400-600 pages, 
in quarterly issues. The first number is planned for early 1945. Subscriptions, at $4.00 a year, 
should be addressed to the University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
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AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


MEMBERSHIP, 1944 
(List as of October, 1944) 


LIFE MEMBERS 
AITKEN, MRS. ROBERT, Broughton, 
England 
BYERS, DOUGLAS, Phillip Street, Massa- 


chusetts 
— GEORGE F., Marsh Hall, 360 Prospect Street, 
New Haven, Connecticut 
HEYE, GEORG 


Hampshire, 


Andover, 


, Museum of the American Indian, 
Broadwa: 3 185th Street, New York, New York 

HILDBURGH, W. L., 8 Thorney Court, London W. 8, 
England 

*HUNTINGTON, ARCHER M., 1 East 89th Street, 
New York, New York 

HYDE, , JAMES B.. c/o Mr. Alaa M. Wood, 111 Broad- 

, New York, New York 

LLOYD, ; MALCOLM, Jr., 1930 Land Title Building, 
Philadel pPennsylvania 

MEANS, P. Pomfret, Connecticut 

WEBST TER orien R.F.D. 2 (Box 326A), Menlo 

ark, California 

W HITING, ALFRED F., Department of Anthropology, 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 
1 “y DAVID F., 54 Crocus Place, St. Paul, Minne- 


AC ADEMY OF ALGIERS, The Library, Algiers, Al- 
eria. Attention: Monsieur Henri ugier, Rector 

AC NERKNEC HT, E. H., The Johns Hopkins Uni- 

verenty, Institute of the ‘History of Medicine, Balti- 


mor ryland 
ADAIR, SOHN, 15256 Friends Street, Pacific Palisades, 
California 
ADAMS, DOROTHY L., 27 
York 24, New York 
a JOHN BOMAN, Department of Anthropol- 
Columbia University, New York, New York 
‘ROBERT McCORMICK, 513 Blanton Street, 


Tex a, Texa 
ADAMS" STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE LIBRARY, 


Alamosa, Colorado 

ADAMS, WILLIAM A., 2235 North 75th Avenue, Elm- 
wood Park, Illinois” 

AGINSKY, BERNARD, Hotel Brittany, 53 East 10th 
Street, New York, New Yor! 


West 82nd Street, New 


AHRENSBERG, CONRAD M., Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn New York 
ALABAMA MUS — OF NATURAL HISTORY, 


University Alaba 

ALABAMA SPATE DEPARTMENT OF ARCHIVES 
AND HISTORY, Montgomery, Alabama 

ALBION COLLEGE ‘LIBRARY, Albion, Michigan 

ee — 2150 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, 

ALLISON, VERNON C ., c/o R. Gillispe, 308 Elkton 
Boulevard, Elkton, Maryland 

ALLYN, HARRIET M., Mount Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Massachuse ‘tts 

AL PENFELS, E — Logan Museum, Beloit College, 

ALTENBERG. HENRY, 54 College Street, Providence, 
Rhode Island 

ALVAREZ, WALTER C., Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 


Minnesota 

AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL Broadway 
and 156th Street, New York, New York 

AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
ES Street and Central Park West, New York 24, 


w York 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 104 South 
Sth Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvani: 


a 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, Massachu- 


* Founder of the Association. 


setts and Nebraska Avenues, N.W., Washington, 


COLLEGE LIBRARY, Amherst, 


usetts 
ANDERSON, Cc. L. G., University Club, 
t, N.W Washington, D.C. 
ANDERSON, JACK C., 2022 Sixth Street, Berkeley, 
Califo 
— GEORGE N., Singing Springs, York, Pennsyl- 


ARC AYA, PEDRO MANUEL, 
Paraiso, Caracas, Venezuela 
ARENALES, EMILIO, Cion. Castillo 4, Guatemala, 


Guatemala 

ARIZONA'S STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE LIBRARY, 

taff, Arizona 

ARMSTRONG JOHN M., 4800 North 9th Street, Ar- 
lington, Virginia 

se, RONG, ROBERT G., 35453078, Box 531, R.R. 

p Road, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 
ARM MEDICAL’ _— ARY, 7th and B Streets, S.W., 


Massa- 


1135-16th 


Quinto Laureles, El 


, 235 North 15th Street, 

hia 

ATLANTA UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 273 Chestnut 
Street, Georgia 

BAERREIS, DAVID A., 16 Hickory Street, Floral Park, 
New York 

BAGGERLY, CARMEN, 
Toledo 2, Ohio 

— DR. of New Brunswick, Frederic- 


n, New Brunswick 
BAILEY, F LORA L., 194 Millburn Avenue, Millburn, 


New 
er IN WALLACE COLLEGE LIBRARY, Berea, 


io 
ee Te L. R., c/o Mr. Bruce W. Dodd, Room 
535, 1 Wall Street, New York, New York 

BARNARD COLLEGE LIBRARY, 117th Street and 
Broadway, New York, New York 

BARNES, S., Knight’s Bridge House, Headley, Newbury, 
Berks, Englan 

BARNET TT, H. G., Department of Anthropology, Uni- 

regon, Eugene, Oregon 
BARR, , ESTELLE. YOUNG, 445 Riverside Drive, New 


BARTLETT, KATHARINE, Museum of Northern 
Arizona, "Flagstaff, Arizona 
Director, Biblioteca Nacional Del 


BASCOM WILLIAM R., Department of Anthropol- 
gy, No’ rthwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 

BASEHART, HARRY V¥ Department of Anthropol- 
University Cc Chicago, Illinois 

BASTIAN Secretair- General, 
d’ Au-Prince, Haiti 

BATES COLLEGE LIBRARY, Lewiston, Maine 

BATESON, GREGORY, American Museum of Natural 
History, 79th Street and Central Park West, New 
York 24, New York 

— JEAN, 24654 West Lake Road, Bay Village, 


BEALS, eALre L., Department of Anthropology and 
iol ree University of California at Los Angeles, 


1900 Brookwood Avenue, 


Bureau 


Los A ies, California 

BEARDSLEY, ' GRETCHEN, Western College, Oxford, 
0 

BEARDSLEY, RICHARD K., c/o Professor Jacob 


Cornog, 1155 East Court Street, Iowa City, Iowa 
BECKWITH, MARTHA WARREN, 2700 Piedmont 
Avenue. 4 California 
BELL, JOHN W , 81 Winter Street, Whitman, Massa- 


BELL. "ROBERT E., Box 229, Marion, Ohio 
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BELO, JANE, 400 West 118th Street, New York, New 
Yor 
er. PAUL K., 6 Forbus Street, Poughkeepsie, 


New 
BENEDICT, RUTH F., Department of Anthropology, 
Columbia University, New York, New k 

BENNETT, JOHN W., Department of Sociology, Ohio 
State Univ ersity, Columbus 10, Ohio 

BENNETT, WENDELL Cu Department of Anthro- 
pology, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 

BENNINGTON COLLEGE LIBRARY, Bennington, 


BERN. ARD, cy Lotos Club, 110 West 57th 


t, New w Yor 
BIBLIOTECA ARTIGAS Ww ASHINGTON, 18 De Julio 
57 Bis, Montevideo, Urugu: 
BIBLIOTHECA MUNIC IPAL. “Rua 7 de Abril 151, 
So Paulo, Brazil, South America 
Se DE LA UNIV ERSIDAD, Mayo de San 
ARCOS, Apartado 454, Lima, Peru 
BICKEL BEATRICE, Friendship noo Box 23, 
Wissroming Drive, Washington, D.C. 
BIDNEY, aay ~ 420 West 119th Street, New York 


Cit 
J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, 


M 

BIELOUSS, EVA G., 1531 Varnum Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

BIRD, HENRY, 600 Milton Road, Rye, New York 

BIRD, JUNIUS, American Museum of Natural History, 
79th Street and Central Park W est, New York, New 


York 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, Birmingham, 
BIRMINGHAM- ——— COLLEGE LIBRARY, 


Birmingham, A 
BISHOP COLLEGE TBR ARY, Bishop College, Mar- 
shall, Texas 
BITTNER, WALTON S. , R.R. 3, Bloomington, Indiana 
BLACK, GLENN A., RR. 2, Newburgh, Indiana 
BLAC KW ELL, B. H., 50 and 51 Broad Street, Oxford, 


England 

BLISS, SEORERT WOODS, Harvard University, Dum- 
barton Oaks Research Library, 3101 R. Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

BLOOM, LEONARD, Department of Anthropology and 
Sociology, University of California, Los Angeles, 
California 

oe LEONARD, Yale University, New 

aven, Connecticut 

BLUMENTHAL E. H. JR., Department of Anthro- 
pology, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
New Mex 

— H. ‘L. 250 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvai 

BODLEIAN LIBRARY, Oxford, England 

BOGGS, STANLEY Zz. Apartado 21, San Salvador, 
EI Salvador 

DE LA BORBOLLA, DANIEL F. RUBIN, Director 
de la Escuela Nacional de Anthropologia, Moneda 
13, Mexico, D. F 

BOHANNAN, R., 1840 Biltmore Street, N.W., 
Washington, D 

‘Gonvon, 311 East 72nd Street, 


ork 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY Boston, Massachusetts 

BOSTON SO IETY OF NATURAL HISTORY, 234 
Berkeley t, Boston, Massachusetts 

— ONIN ERSITY LIBRARY, College of Liberal 
Arts, 688 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 

BOW DOIN COLLEGE LIBRARY, Hubbard Hall, 
Brunswick, Mai 

BOWLES, GORDON’ T., 4801 Brandywine Street, N.W., 
Washington D.C 

BOWLING GREEN STATE UNIVERSITY LI- 
BRARY, Bowling Green, O 

BRADLEY BOLYTECHNIC 1 INSTITUTE LIBRARY, 
Bradley Hall, Peoria, Illinois 

BRAIDWOOD, ‘ROBERT, The Oriental Institute, 
University of Chic: cago, Chicago, Illinois 

BRALLEY MEMORIAL LIBRARY, Texas State Col- 


lege for Women, Denton, Tex: 
BRAM, JOSEPH, 323 West 57th Street, New York, 
New York 
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BRAMSON, DOROTHY, 24 Day Street, Clifton, New 


Jerse 

BRANNON, PETER A., Alabama Anthropological So- 
ciet Box 404 Montgome Alabama 

BREN MRS. WOODWARD, The Ritz-Carlton, 
Bos 7, Massachusetts 

BRIGGS, "GEORGE W., Drew University, Madison, 


New Jer 
BRIGGS, 7 CABOT, Huntington, Long Island, New 
or! 
BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
rovo, Utah 
a. A. A., 15 West 70th Street, New York, New 


BRITTEN, MARIAN HALE, 2710-25th Street North, 
Arlington, Virginia 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE LIBRARY, Bedford Avenue 
and Avenue H, Brooklyn, New York 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, 
New York 
BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY, Central Service, 
Grand Army _ Brookl New York 
AUGUST F. US.M.C.R., VMT 
13131, MAG 21, At MBD AW, c/o Fleet Post Office, 
an Francisco, California 
BROWN. CALV VIN S., University, Mississippi 
BROWN, INA C. Scarritt College, Nashville, Tennessee 
BROWN, MELVILLE L., Club Rane, Towson, Mary- 


lan 
BROWN UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, Providence, Rhode 


Is 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE LIBRARY, Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania 

BUCK, PETER HENRY, Bishop Museum, Honolulu, 


Hawaii 

BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, Hayden, Harold W., Li- 
brarian, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 

BUFFALO’ MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (Research Li- 
TRON, Humboldt Park, Buffalo 2, New York 

BUITRON, ANIBAL, c/o Lt. Col. ’R. D. Salisbury, 
Minerva Park, Westerville, Ohio 

BULL ‘NO ORRIS L., P.O.B. 343, Old Lyme, Connecticut 

BULLEN, RIPLEY P., Stonehedge Road, Andover, 

fassachusetts ‘ 

BULLITT, JAMES B., 737 Gimghoul Road, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina 

BUNGE, FRANC ISCO, Managua, Nicaragu: 

BUREAU OF GEOLOGY AND TOPOGRAPHY, THE 
LIBRARY, Department of Mines and Resources, 
Ottawa, C anada 

= CHARLES W., 1512 Spruce Street, Philadel- 

a, Pennsylvania 

BURROW, Saeeant, 27 East 37th Street, New York, 
New 

BURROWS, EDWIN G., 2837-23rd Road North, Ar- 


BUSKIRK” WINIERED, 224 South Amherst Street, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


CADIEUX, WILLIAM, Bay Palms Park, St. Petersburg, 
ida 


TENCE, 2219 California Street, 
Washington 8, D. 

Cc ALHOUN, MRS. DON, 4522-1Sth Avenue N.E., 
Seattle 5, Washington 

Ci ALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY, Sacramento, Cali- 
orni 

CAMPBELL, NANCY D., 227A Washington Avenue, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico’ 

CAMPBELL, THOMAS NOLAN, Academic Building, 
Randolph Field, Texas 

— WILLIAM H., Twenty-Nine Palms, Cali- 
ornia 

CANDELA, P. B., 
Alberta, Canada 

CAPPANNARI, STEPHEN C., 7 Bradford Street, 
Plymouth, Massachusetts 

CAREY, HENRY A., Museum, University of Kentucky, 

xington, Kentucky 
a COLLEGE LIBRARY, Northfield, Min- 
esota 


CARLSON, GUSTAV G., Department of Sociology, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


11007-99th Avenue, Edmonton, 
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CARNEGIE FREE LIBRARY OF ALLEGHENY, 
Federal and Ohio Streets, Pittsburgh, N.S., Penn- 


sylvania 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Li- 
brary, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Penns Ivania 
CARNES INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON, 
A. V. 


10 Frisbie Place, Cambridge, Massa- 

Cc ARNEGIE INSTITUTION, Department 
Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, New 

CABNEGS LIBRARY OF TSBURGH, Schenley 

Park Pennsylvania 

Cc ARO. ISAB KLOW, Department of Anthropology, 
Chicago, Chicago, I}linois 

CASA EDITORA, VALLARDI, FRANCISCO, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina 

CASO, ALFONSO, Zarco 70, Mexico D.F., Mexico 

CASTETTER, EDWARD F. Department of Biology, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New 


c ATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA LIBRARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

CENTRAL YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION SCHOOLS LIBRARY, 19 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 

CHAMPE, JOHN L., Department of Sociology, Uni- 
ve of Nebraska Nebraska 

KENNETH ‘Laboratory of Anthro- 

Santa Fe, New Mekieg 
calSES . F., University of Nevada, Reno, Ne- 


CH APPLE, E. D., 148 Claflin Street, Belmont, Massa- 


chuse 
CH ARD, “CHESTER 
Boulder, Colorado 
CHIC AGO "NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, Chicago 


5, Illin 

CHIC ‘AGO PUBLIC LIBRARY, 78 East Washington 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 

CHICO STATE COLLEGE LIBRARY, Chico, Califor- 


CHILD, ALICE B., 850 Howard Avenue, New Haven, 
C onnect icut 
CLAF WILL 531 Concord Avenue, Bel- 
assachuse 
CLAREMONT COLLEGES LIBRARY, Claremont, 


aliforn’ 
CLARK. ELIZABETH P., 1763 Columbia Road N.W., 


Washington, D.C 
CLARK UNIV VERSITY LIBRARY, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts 
a J. H., Room 332, 1013 West Lehigh Avenue, 
Phil Pennsylvania 
ear FORREST E., Department of Anthro- 
logy, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
ELAND UM OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
o Arthur B. Williams, Cleveland, Ohio 
CLEVELAND PUBLIC LIBRARY, Serials Department, 
325 Superior Avenue, N.E., Cl leveland, O} 
CLINE, W. B. Department of , 
of Minnesota, Minnesota 
COBB, MONTAG W., Department of Anatomy, 
Howard wad Washington, D.C. 
D., 635 Belmont Avenue, Fresno, 


COBURN "LIBR ARY, Colorado College, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado 

COCKS, EDMOND, 68 Washington Square South, New 
York 3, New York 

ae HELEN, Department of Anthropology, Co- 
lumbia University New York, New York 

COE COLLEGE LIBRARY, Cedar Rapids, lowa 

Cong, -COOPER, University of Chicago, Chicago, 

inois 

COLEMAN, SISTER BERNARD, 315-2nd Avenue 
West, Duluth, Minnesota 

COLLEGE OF MINES AND METALLURGY LI- 

RY, El Paso, Texas 

COLLEGE OF NEW ROCHELLE LIBRARY, New 
Rochelle, New York 

COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, Library 

Department, Convent Avenue and 139th Street, 

New York, New York 


1115 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
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COLES TS, PATRICIA JANE, 5528 Dorchester Ave- 
ue, Chicago, Illinois 
COLLIER, DONALD, 5709 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, 


Illin 
COLLINS, = +4 B. JR., Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D 
COLORADO SC HOOL OF MINES, Golden, Colorado 
Peabody Museum, Cambridge, 


sach 
COLTON, “HAROLD SELLERS, Box 601, Flagstaff, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, New York, 


New York 
CON KLIN, HAROLD, 2623 Channing Way, Berkeley 4, 
California 
CONREL TICUT ay EGE, Palmer Library, New 
ndon, Connecticu 
CONNECTIC UT STA’ TE COLLEGE LIBRARY, 
torrs, Connecticut 
CONNOR, SYDNEY, 
Pennsylvania 
COON, CARLETON S., Peabody Museum, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 
COOPER, JOHN M., Caldwell Hall, Catholic University, 
rookla nd, District of Columbia 
oo ATOR OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 
Room 6627 Commerce Building, Washington, D.C. 
CORBETT, JOHN M.., 443 West 2ist Street, New York, 


New York 

CORNELL COLLEGE LIBRARY, Mount Vernon, 
owa 

commas. UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, Ithaca, New 


Yor 

cOrrER, OHN L., Box 36, Clarkdale, Arizona 

CRAIN 1¥ EUGE R., 0-1045383 Btry. A., 464 
A.A. ww AW. Bn., APO 689, Postmaster, New York, 


New York 
CRANBROOK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, Lone Pine 
Road, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
CRAWBUCK, GEORGE, c/o Mrs. George Crawbuck, 
267 Grand Avenue, Leonia, New Jersey 
CRESSMAN, LUTHER S. , Department of Anthropol- 
ay, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 
CRESOON, NCIS JR., 126 Valley Road, Ardmore, 


Pennsy ylva 
CRIST, DAV 1D New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D. 
CUMMINGS, BY RON, Bonita, California 
CUNNINGHAM, Ww. M., Benton Harbor, Michigan 
DABBS, JACK AUTREY, 2806 Cherry Lane, Austin 21, 


Texas 
DAIFUKU, HIROSHI, Forest Acres Camp, Freyberg, 


Girard College, Philadelphia, 


DALE, N T., Tamazunchale, S. L. P., Mexico 
DARLIS \GTON, "HERBERT S., 545 O'Farrell Street, 
an Francisco, California 
DARTE, KATHARINE D., 37 North River Street, 
Wilkes- Barre, Pennsylv ania 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE LIBRARY, Hanover, New 


Hampshire 

DAV ENPORT PUBLIC MUSEUM, Davenport, Iowa 

DAVIDSON, D. SUTHERLAND, Department’ of An- 
thropology, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 

DAVIS, KINGSLEY, School of Public and International 
Affairs, Princeton oe Princeton, New Jersey 

DAVIS, PHILLIP, c/o John A. Becker, 27 Pierpont 
Street, Brooklyn, New York 

DAWSON, ELMER J., 93 New Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco, California 

DAY, H. SUMMERFIELD, 1446 Algonquin Road, 
Des Plaines, Illinois 

DEATS, HIRAM E., Flemington, New Jersey 

DECCAN COLLEGE POST GRADUATE AND RE- 
SEARCH INSTITUTE, The Librarian, Poona, India 

DE aon FREDERICA, Bryn Mawr College, 

Bryn Mawr, 

DENISON, H. S., 108 Waverly Place, New York, New 

York 


DENMAN, LESLIE VAN NESS, 2790 Green Street, 
San Francisco, California 
DENVER PUBLIC LIBRARY, Denver, Colorado 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Science, Education and 
Art Division, North East Unit Grant Building, 17th 
and F Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C 

DE PAUW UNIV /ERSITY, Greencastle, Indiana 

R., Catholic University, Wash- 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY, Detroit, Michigan 

DEVEREUX, GEORGE, Apartment 309, 2138 Califor- 
in Street, N.W.. Washington, D.C 

DIBBLE, CHARLES E., University of Utah, Salt Lake 


y, Utah 

DICKEY MRS. PARKE A., 194 Interstate Parkway, 
ord, Pennsylvania 

DILLARD" UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, New Orleans, 


— ERNEST S., Marine Hall, Peabody Museum, 
m, Massachusetts 

DOLLARD. JOHN, Department of Anthropology, Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut 

DONOHUGH, AGNES C. L., 300 Madison Avenue, 
New York, New York 

DOTSON, FLOYD, A.S.N. 39311958, Hq. Co. Bt. Bw. 
592n Engineers Regt., APO 565 Unit 1, c/o Post- 
master, Francisco, California 

DOUGLAS, F. H., Denver Art Museum, Denver, Colo- 


tado 
pons, PAULO, 1 East 93rd Street, New York, New 

or 
— CORA, 62 East End Avenue, New York, New 


or 
DUKE UNIVERSITY Duke Station, Dur- 
ham, North Carolin: 
DURLACH, THERESA MAYER, 875 Park Avenue, 


New York, New York 

DUTTON, BERTHA P., Museum of New Mexico, Santa 
Fe, New ge 

DYSON, JACK R., 4417 East Marble Street, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico 


EASTERN NEW MEXICO COLLEGE LIBRARY, 
ts. Brough, Acting Librarian, Portales, 


New Mex! 
MANDELBAUM, 171-07 84 Road, Ja- 
ew 
EDINGER, FRED, 113 Maple Street, Three Oaks, Mich- 


EDUARDO, OTAVIO, Rua S&o Jofio 626, Estado de 
Paulo, Brazil 

VAN DER EERDEN, SISTER LUCIA, Catholic Medical 
Mission House, Brookland Avenue and Bates Road, 
N.E., Washington 17, D.C. 

AN, FREDERICK Department of Anthropol- 

gy, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
EGGEN JOSEPH BLAKE, 2410-20th Street, N.W., 
Jashington 9, D.C. 
EHRLICH, CLARA, 15 West 75th Street, New York, 


Ne 

EISELEY LOREN C., Department of Sociology, Ober- 
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